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6 oe ALDRICH BILL will require careful consideration and amend- 
ment before it is permitted to become a law. In his address 
before the recent convention of the New York Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation, Mr. HORACE WHITE called attention to a feature of the bill 
that is open to criticism. Mr. WHITE said: 

** The Aldrich bill deals with the bank-note question in still another 
way. It allows the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend and resume 
the redemption of National bank notes at Washington at his own 
pleasure. Under existing law a redemption fund equal to five per 
cent. of its outstanding circulation must be kept in the Treasury by 
each: note-issuing bank. Anybody may send bank notes in bulk to 
the Treasurer of the United States for redemption, and they must 
there be sorted, redeemed out of the five per cent. fund and returned 
to the parent banks. The cost of sorting and transporting must be 
defrayed by the banks issuing the notes and each one must keep its 
five per cent. fund replenished. The Aldrich bill does not propose to 
stop redemption of the notes by the Government, but it provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, after redeeming them, may pay them 
out for Government dues instead of sending them home. One of the 
chief defects of our present system is the sluggishness of the redemp- 
tion of National bank notes. This section of the bill proposes to make 
it still more sluggish, but that is its least objectionable feature, since 
it would give the Secretary control of the reserve fund of every note- 
issuing bank in the Union, and enable him to ‘ put the screws on’ and 
take them off at his own will. Their redemption fund in Washington 
is a part of their cash reserve. Ordinarily one-quarter of their circu- 
lation will be sent to Washington for redemption each year. If the 
Secretary can say to the banks: ‘ Until I give the word you need not 
redeem any of your note issues except such as are presented at your 
own counters,’ his powers, both financial and political, will be much 


greater than they are now, or ever ought to be.” 
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In the opinion of some careful observers the inelasticity of the 
present currency of the country is due as much to the imperfect 
methods of redemption as to any other cause. The anomalous posi- 
tion of the silver coin and certificates, the volume of legal-tender notes 
‘fixed by law at a sum which is neither increased nor diminished, and 
‘the lack of a rapid commercial redemption of the National bank notes, 
all tend to cause this inelasticity about which there is so much com- 
iplaint. There is, in fact, a growing feeling that the movement to 
secure an elastic currency, which in itself is quite commendable, is in 
danger of being subverted to meet the demands of those who simply 
desire a greater volume of money. It is also alleged that under the 
pretext of providing more money to move the crops an expansion of 
the currency is to be brought about chiefly to sustain the inflated 
values of the mass of ‘‘ undigested securities” on the market. The 
recent fall in the prices of stocks, particularly those known as ‘‘ com- 
mon,” indicates that a number of these securities are in need of a 
tonic. But it is substantial value that they require rather than such 
temporary assistance as they might derive from an inflation of the 
currency. 

As THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE has urged for many years, the 
principle of an asset currency is sound enough, but the application of 
that principle under all the circumstances at the present time is exceed- 
ingly difficult, and if any provision for redemption is to be adopted 
similar to that contained in the Aldrich bill, or in the Fowler bill as 
finally amended, it would be better to postpone the whole matter until 
public opinion can be brought to the support of a thoroughly sound 
measure. 

By providing for redemption in ‘‘ lawful money ” the expense of 
maintaining gold parity is shifted from the banks and those who deal 
with banks—where it properly belongs—to the whole body of tax- 
payers—where it does not belong. But the blame for the present sit- 
uation does not rest with the banks, but with Congress for keeping 
the legal tenders in circulation and in coining two kinds of full legal- 
tender money of unequal value. 

The gradual conversion of the legal-tender notes into gold certifi- 
cates (which may be done without a bond issue and without contrac- 
tion) isa step that should properly precede the introduction of an asset 
currency, and when that is done some provision will have to be made 
for keeping silver exchangeable with gold, as the legal tenders are 
now practically the bridge that links the silver currency to the gold 
standard. 

Unless the prompt redemption of an asset currency is made cer- 
tain, a large permanent addition to the supply of currency would ensue 
and prices would be artificially buoyed up. The high level of prices 
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and the large exportation of gold would seem to point to a present 
redundancy in the volume of currency. 

Mr. WHITE’s address, to which reference has been made, was 
printed in full in the June number of the MAGAZINE. It is one of the 
most lucid and thorough presentations of the principles of an asset 
currency that we have seen, and is worthy of a careful reading by all 
who are interested in the currency question. 
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THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL matter seems to be hanging in the 
air, waiting for the action of the Congress of Colombia. If this is 
delayed beyond reason, and it becomes impossible to secure the 
Panama route, the President, under the terms of the law, will be 
constrained to open negotiations with Nicaragua. There is undoubt- 
edly a large faction who for various reasons prefer the latter route, 
but the general sense of engineering opinion seems to be in favor 
of Panama. 

It is barely possible that the chaotic government of Colombia may 
render this last-named route impracticable for the United States. 
The probabilities are, however, that some way out of the present 
muddle will be devised. Already there are rumors that the Panama 
section of the Colombian Republic is inclined to secede and make 
terms for itself with this and other countries, and intimations, 
whether inspired or not, are being circulated in the daily press that 
this country might be inclined to avail itself of such a situation. The 
country has a precedent in the recognition of the secession of Texas 
from Mexico. There is probably an opportunity for American 
intriguers and ex-filibusters, who have always thriven to a certain 
extent on the troubles and disorders of the States of Central America, 
to do something with a secession programme. The Government of this 
country would wish to avoid any course which could not be sustained 
from an ethical or moral standpoint. A move for secession on the 
part of Panama, whatever else its result, would tend to hasten action 
by Colombia. 

The interest from a financial and banking standpoint in the con- 
struction of the canal comes in two ways. If Colombia accepts the 
terms and the Panama route is finally acquired, there is the payment 
of forty millions to France to be provided for, followed by extensive 
bond issues for the construction of the canal. It makes much differ- 
ence to the business public at what season and in what conditions of 
the money market the payment for the canal properties of the 
French company is made, especially under the present currency 
and banking laws and customs. The remittance will have a greater 
effect on business when the demand for money is great in the home 
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market. If the settlement is delayed and made in the fall, when the 
crops are to be moved, it may cause stringency in the money markets. 
Such trouble in the autumn is always apprehended, and it has been 
freely prophesied that the failure of Congress at the last session to 
pass any measure of relief will be seriously regretted next fall. But 
to a certain extent the hands of Congress have been withheld from 
making any move, because of the extreme probability of bond issues 
for canal construction. It must not be forgotten that this undertak- 
ing, while an eminently peaceful one, will be as much of a drain on the 
country’s resources as a very considerable war. It will cause a boom 
in the furnishing of supplies and machinery and an opportunity for 
contracts equal to the war with Spain. The hygienic conditions of 
the route will require a maintenance of a discipline which will be 
practically military. The country may find it necessary to maintain 
all its reserves of credit. If Congress had abolished the bonded 
bank-note system in favor of an asset currency, the price of bonds 
would undoubtedly have fallen. If it should authorize the use of 
State, municipal and railway bonds for public deposits, a similar effect 
would follow. It is not necessary to consider the further effect of 
such a measure in encouraging the extravagance of municipalities, 
but it is not unreasonable to apprehend that if either of these measures 
should become law it might be found impossible to sell the two per 
cent. canal bonds at par. Moreover, a check might be given to the 
sale of investment securities of all kinds were the United States 
States bonds now held by the National banks to secure circulation 
and public deposits thrown on the general investment market. 

Until the construction of the canal is settled, either for or against, 
it cannot be expected that radical changes in the monetary system 
can safely be attempted. Furthermore, the issue of the canal bonds 
will for a time, and perhaps for a number of years, give a needed 
relief by extending the basis of the present National bank currency. 
Government securities in all nations are not as superior to other 
opportunities for investment as they once were, and nations may 
see as much reason to nurse their credit in time of peace as they 
formerly did under the pressure of war. If the Panama scheme 
falls through there will be a longer period of uncertainty. Nicaragua 
comes on the stage, and negotiations, the preparation of treaties and 
their ratification all require time. 

It is, therefore, not difficult to conclude that the prospective con- 
struction of an interoceanic canal by the United States is having an 
effect upon the business interests of the country. Itis the same as 
if it was known to almost a certainty that the country within the near 
future would be involved in a war of sufficient size to largely increase 
the national debt. It is, however, contended by some that it is 
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unnecessary to issue bonds for the construction of this canal, that the 
Government should use its surplus revenues for the purpose. It is 
possible that this might be done successfully, but there is an element 
of uncertainty in such an undertaking. No one knows what may 
take place to reduce the revenues or increase the expenses. Surplus 
revenues now sooner or later go back to the country. Payments in 
Panama or Nicaragua would not come back in the same degree. It 
is much better to separate the funds for the canal from the other funds 
and expenses of the Government. Confusion of the ordinary revenues 
with the expenses of the canal might give rise to many opportunities 
for misuse of funds. This would be in addition to the dangers caused 
by the chance that there might not be a surplus revenue when it was 
most needed. 

On the whole, it is believed that the existing uncertainty as to 
what will be done about the interoceanic canal has a depressing effect 
on the business of the country in that it has prevented decisive action 
for the improvement of the currency, and that thus indirectly appre- 
hensions for the future are increased which chill the confidence with- 
out which the most favorable material conditions invoke prosperity 
in vain. 
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THE CROP PROSPECTS are not at this time as encouraging as they 
were thought to be a month or two ago. The season has been cold 
and backward; in some sections drought has prevailed and in others 
there have been floods. Winter wheat has been injured, and there 
has not been the acreage of spring wheat that was expected. Corn 
has been retarded in the planting by the bad condition of the ground 
due to floods and cold weather. In fact, the present outlook is far 
from good, and in so far as the future prosperity of the country is 
dependent upon the crops there is some apparent ground for discour- 
agement. Cotton prospects, as far as the season’s yield is concerned, 
have been clouded by the weather in much the same manner as the 
prospects for the cereals have been affected. 

It is, however, the custom to discount every event in advance, and 
traders who care little for anything except the immediate results of 
their deals are not as yet much dismayed. 

The bad outlook here for wheat has not raised prices, because the 
reports from abroad are more favorable than they were earlier in the 
year. 

Those who attempt to predict a season’s outcome are apt to prove 
mistaken in their prophecies, or if the results are as foretold they may 
be convicted of ignorance because success or failure has not been the 
consequence of the reasons alleged by the inspectors of the future. 
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It is a fact that very few seasons progress altogether favorably. 
There is a tradition among farmers that once in a while there arrives 
what is called a lazy man’s year, when every crop grows and thrives 
because all conditions are from beginning to end auspicious.. These 
years do not happen very often, although patriotism may claim that 
they occur oftener in the United States than anywhere else. This 
season’s record so far points to the fact that this is not one of those 
years of plenty, when bounteous Nature of her own free will relieves 
the tired muscles of the agriculturist. 

Whatever truth there may be in this theory of especial years of 
plenty, it is usual for the weather to so average up throughout the 
whole season as to enable farmers to obtain good crops even when 
floods and droughts and lack of sunshine seem to hold back vegeta- 
tion during the usual growing period. There is plenty of time yet 
for a successful agricultural year. A late and backward spring is 
often compensated for by a long continuance of summer into the 
autumn months. Nature possesses vast powers of recuperation and 
often more than makes good destruction that seems without a possi- 
bility of reparation. 

It is doubtful whether predictions based on the reports which are 
so carefully gathered from all parts of the world as to the condition 
of the staple crops, are ever of any value except for the day. Those 
who collect these reports and receive daily the news as to how the 
crops look, and send out their abstracts of this news to the exchanges, 
are perhaps like the fly on the chariot wheel, tempted to think that 
they are the motor that makes all things whirl. The individual farmer 
who inspects his growing crops every day and sometimes hourly and 
constantly, can draw no sound prediction of what the end will be. 
He can note changes for the better or the worse, but good fortune 
may come in a chance shower, or bad in a blight or invasion of some 
insect terror. On a large scale this kind of observation tells how de- 
ficiencies and losses in one place are made up by favoring conditions 
elsewhere. After all the report is but foraday. Till the season is 
ended there is nothing to rely on, except for those who make the ru- 
mors of the day the basis of their temporary speculation. The real 
prosperity of the country depends not at all upon the passing opinions 
of the bulls and bears who seek out of incomplete information to guess 
whether prices will rise or fall a point. 

The real value of these crop reports, like that of any information 
lies in their completeness, and they are of great use in giving all pro- 
ducers the fairest possible chance to receive correct equivalents for 
their products. If too much relied on in speculation these reports of 
a crop’s progress may provevery deceptive. Any one dealing in Ameri- 
can securities who was led to optimistic views, and paid high prices 
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because two months ago crop prospects were unclouded, and would, 
now that floods and drought and lack of sunshine have clouded these 
prospects, be willing to sell at a loss, in each case would be equally 
foolish. When the reports of each crop are complete with the re- 
cord of the harvest, then alone can it be known what is added to the 
real resources of the land. It makes no difference what the interven- 
ing opinions have been or how prices have been affected by reports, 
favorable alternating with unfavorable, the result in the aggregate 
wealth of the country will be the same when the crop finally comes to 
market. 

The general tendency of this daily forming of new opinions as to 
prices in the grain exchanges based on daily reports from all agricul- 
tural sections, is to equalize prices. No rumor or report can usually 
continue long until it is contradicted or modified by another. Bad 
reports from one section are checked by good ones from others. The 
losses and gains which traders make by backing their temporary 
guesses do not increase or diminish the resources of a country to any 
perceptible extent. It is also doubtful whether speculation, even in 
the most extravagant forms, is at all injurious to the real industrial 
and agricultural interests. The realities remain little affected by it. 

While as far as this MAGAZINE is concerned it was believed that 
the crop reports of the earlier months of the year were likely to prove 
too high colored and that the chances were against the continuance 
of such bright prospects, it is now thought that opinions are swing- 
ing too much to the other extreme. ‘The wet weather of the present 
season has not been nearly as unfavorable as that of last year. Rains, 
where rains have prevailed, have been followed by more wind which, 
with the absence of too great heat, has left plant life in a better con- 
dition for future growth when the summer heat does arrive. There 
has been little of the hot moist weather that did so much damage last 
season. In fact, there is as yet no reason to seriously apprehend any 
great falling off in the staple crops of the year from anything that has 
yet happened. 





THE BASIS OF ALL SUCCESSFUL TRAD: is honesty and fair deal- 
ing; at least, this trite proposition is assumed to be true by all writers. 
on political economy. Moralists, while recognizing the weaknesses 
of humanity as displayed in individual conduct, have fallen back with 
confidence on the fact that the common sense of mankind recognizes 
the advantages of fair dealing as a policy. ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy,” is a time-honored proverb. Economists, in formulating the 
natural laws controlling business, take little note of aberrations that 
are caused by dishonest methods. They assume that such methods 
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are sure to evolve their own cure. The developments of modern 
business by corporations and combinations have shaken, if they have 
not altogether overthrown, many economic theories, and the organi- 
zation of labor on the large scale witnessed in modern times has simi- 
larly upset many of the hard and fast assumptions in regard to the 
effect of the laws of supply and demand on the labor market. Politi- 
cal freedom enters into the problems with increasing importance. 
Combinations, either of capital or labor, cannot attain any great 
effectiveness where the powers of government can exercise arbitrary 
control. Ancient monopolies were powerful because they derived 
their strength from the support and backing of government. Modern 
monopolies flourish because they are free from government control. 
Individuals who possess political rights cannot be oppressed by arbi- 
trary government. Modern combinations, either of capital or labor, 
obtain most of their power and vitality from the political and legal 
rights of the units of which they are composed. 

Whether it be true or not, as is frequently alleged, that the powers 
of combination are used for purposes of corruption, every thoughtful 
person must recognize the fact that they afford opportunities for 
accomplishing ends by bribery and receiving bribes upon which there 
is at present no adequate check. Hitherto these charges of corruption 
have almost invariably been made against the combinations repre- 
senting capital. Also these charges have usually pointed at the cor- 
ruption of those who could impose or withhold political restrictions. 
Organizations of labor and their leaders have generally been assumed 
to be more honest in their methods than combinations of capital. 
The labor leader has been regarded as aman devoted to the welfare 
of his class, who, though often fanatical, impracticable, and unneces- 
sarily inclined to violence, was at least above the plane of those who 
sell honor for money. Recent charges imply that the men to whom 
labor deputes the. management of its organizations, are learning the 
ways of the wily capitalist, and are awakening to the existence of 
opportunities for gain by the exploiting for money of the control of 
labor deputed to them. If all that has been published as to the 
ways and motives of the walking delegate be true, it would appear 
that he has become exceedingly wise in regard to the powers of his 
position. 

In the days of innocence, when a strike was ordered, it was sup- 
posed to be a remedy for some grievance of the workman. Now the 
strike is called for the benefit of the laborleader. Rivalries and com- 
petitions of employers in the same trade are studied, and the walking 
delegate dispenses his favors to them for a consideration in precisely 
the same manner as the political boss is accused of doing. One fur- 
nishes or withholds labor, the other deals in legal privileges and 
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restrictions. One has a legislative body at his service, the other a 
monopoly of labor of a particular trade. Employers of this labor, 
rivals and competitors, are as quick to see the advantage of dealing 
with the walking delegate as are rival corporations to perceive the 
advantage of negotiating with the political boss. In fact, there are 
greater possibilities of advantage to an employer of labor dealing 
with a walking delegate than in the case of a corporation merely 
warding off attack or procuring legislative favors. The employer 
can bribe, not only to obtain labor for himself, but at the same time 
prevent a rival in business from obtaining the necessary workers. 

With all the alleged corrupt practices of legislatures, there are 
limits in the making of laws. The constitution compels equal treat- 
ment of all individuals or corporations. No legislature, however 
corrupt, could hope to make effective a law which would restrict one 
corporation and grant a privilege to another corporation of the same 
class. A walking delegate has no constitution to control him, and 
can blow hot to one employer and cold to another. Employers, too, 
learning the game by being sought for by the controller of labor 
seeking his own emolument, as their education progresses, discover 
how to conspire with the walking delegate against rivals. There are 
in fact no limits as yet to the use of that kind of corruption. Nor is 
it difficult to imagine how dealings between organized capital on one 
hand and organized labor on the other, cynically and scientifically 
developed, in other words, guided by sagacity and intellect devoid of 
moral scruples, may easily upset all calculations based on the !aws of 
supply and demand. 

As aresult of these corrupt practices labor becomes more and more 
under the control of capital. The workingman may seem to gain 
some temporary advantage, but in the long run he becomes a mere 
counter, as much the property of the labor leader as coins are the 
property of the capitalist. Dealings of this sort eventually make the 
workman the property of the class he is supposed to be making terms 
with. Indications in corrupt proceedings of this kind point to a lack 
of power both on the part of the employer of labor and the working- 
man to view the matter from a moral standpoint. There seems to be 
a degree of cynicism, of unconcern as to the right and wrong, on the 
part of both. The laboring men still have faith in leaders who prac- 
tice blackmail, and employers as a rule seem to regard blackmail, of 
which they are the subjects, as only one more incident necessary to the 
successful conduct of business. 

The only redeeming feature is that there is still some hesitation in 
giving evidence and revealing thetruth. This is the tribute that vice 
pays to virtue. All pretext that the passing of money for calling off 
strikes is regarded as legitimate business, is swept away by the aver- 
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sion to give evidence and the euphemisms and excuses employed in 
such explanations as are made. 

It is impossible that such conditions, once known to exist, can con- 
tinue. If employers all become cognizant of the manner in which it 
is possible to avoid labor difficulties by purchase, they will begin to 
bid against each other, and this will raise the demands of the walking 
delegate. This will bring combination and resistance. On the other 
hand, the workingmen will probably learn before long that organiza- 
tions which merely fill the pockets of the leaders with money that 
should goto the workers are directly opposed to labor interests. 
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GREAT INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS in their financial management 
afford an interesting field for study, as is illustrated by the unpleas- 
antness which has arisen between the shipyard trust and the Bethle- 
hem Steel Works. This controversy seems likely to throw some new 
light upon the character of the negotiations by which control of great 
properties is sought to be gained and transferred. 

Trust operations in their inception no doubt yielded profits to the 
stock and bond holders of the corporations that were consolidated. 
The greater share of these profits appears to have been absorbed by 
those who were on the inside, by the promoters of the combinations, 
but there was enough left to the outside holders to highly impress 
the general public with the advisability of following the lead of the 
men who conceived these schemes. Many holders of stocks and 
bonds regarded as almost worxthless were agreeably disappointed and 
surprised at receiving high prices for their supposed hopeless invest- 
ments. Faith in the supernatural astuteness and sagacity of the lead- 
ers of the new school of finance was thus secured, and there seemed 
at one time almost no limit to the successful outcome of every enter- 
prise in which they might takea hand. The conviction grew that 
the resources of these men were so great, and were wielded with so 
much wisdom, that failure was impossible. By degrees, however, 
doubts began to materialize—large blocks of the new stocks and bonds 
began to hang heavy on the markets. There arose much talk of un- 
digested securities. The belief begins to grow that the promoters 
after all expected the public to furnish the pepsin which was to assimi- 
late this great mass, extract its nutritive value and add it to the rich 
circulation of confidence necessary to maintain the general prosper- 
ity. The public have been relying on the financial leaders to evolve 
wealth from these manipulations and at the same time the financiers 
have been relying on the public. 

The shipyard promoters came rather too late into the field. After 
making the original shipyard combination, their ambition rose and 
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they thought the process could advantageously be extended so that 
they might themselves produce the material used in their construction 
work. Then a negotiation was entered into with Mr. ScHWaB for 
the Bethlehem Steel Works. The issues of stocks and bonds neces- 
sary to satisfy Mr. SCHWAB were of such magnitude that by holding 
them Mr. SCHWAB virtually obtained a controlling interest in the 
whole combination. But evidently this was not his immediate 
purpose, nor was it anticipated by those representing the shipyard 
combination that he desired this control. The expectation on the part 
of both was that Mr. SCHWAB would unload the securities he received 
upon the general public. This expectation was not based on any de- 
sire to deceive the public. It was no doubt believed, and even great 
promoters deceive themselves by over confident expectations, that the 
affiliation of the steel plant at Bethlehem would place the shipyard 
combination in such an advantageous position to save all the profits 
on the iron and steel work required in constructing their ships, that 
they might safely count on general profits sufficient to meet the divi- 
dend charges on the old and new securities. Theoretically, perhaps, 
this should have been an almost certain result. If this had been real- 
ized, the public demand for the securities would have enabled Mr. 
SCHW AB to unload; the new issues would have been digested. 

It might be of interest to consider what were the reasons that this 
plan, which seems to conform to all the principles insuring the suc- 
cess of similar combinations, did not succeed. If the business of the 
shipyard combination was calculated fairly, and the saving to be 
effected in the material used by owning their own steel plant was 
calculated correctly, the promoters ought to have known what they 
could pay Mr. ScHwWAB for the property desired. Probably all this 
was sutliciently convincing to those engaged in the negotiations when 
the bargain was made. That there was any desire to foist worthless 
or overvalued stocks on the public is not to be believed. Mr. 
SCHWAB’S interest did not lie in that direction. The reason of the 
failure of these securities to command their expected value should be 
looked for in other directions. There has undoubtedly been some 
unexpected check to the progress of the business, either because more 
time than was anticipated is required, or from some mismanagement 
of the united plants. No one can blame Mr. SCHWAB for desiring to 
correct faults which seem to block the prosperity of the combination. 
He may see obstacles seriously blocking the success of the whole 
business which correct management could remove. He seems to 
have been fair in offering an alternative to those who represent the 
opposing shipyard interests. Either let me take control presumably 
to introduce such management as will insure the success of the origi- 
nal calculations, or give me back the property you purchased of me 
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and make good what I would have had if I had not turned the prop- 
erty over to you. This is not unreasonable. | 

The suits in court are not likely to be argued on the main princi- a 
ples involved. Each side, when engaged in a legal controversy, 2 
seeks to put the other in the wrong. Public opinion is sought to be 
invoked by charges and countercharges that the opponent was desirous 
of foisting worthless securities on trusting and innocent investors. 
So many quarrels of this kind have been aired in the courts, and 
there have been so many accusations that the business of the modern 
financier is to exploit the public, that really it begins to appear as if | 
this were true. But it is unreasonable to suppose that those who 
finance the industrial interests are actuated by unworthy motives. | 
They desire first of all the success of these industries. They desire - 
to place them in a position to make the largest possible returns on the dq 
capital invested, or created by betterments of plant or organization. | 
They have to rely on the estimation of the public for the credit in | 
which they stand, and it is incredible that they should deliberately | 
calculate on robbing investors. Constantly changing conditions in 
the industrial world make it extremely difficult for the most conserva- 
tive to avoid mistakes. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION of the Western National Bank with the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York is to go through, making, 
it is anticipated, one of the largest banks in New York city. The 
capital will be twenty-five millions, and by a late weekly report the 
net deposits of the two institutions were over 118 millions. The 
available resources will therefore closely approach $200,000,000. 

The National Bank of Commerce before it became a National 
bank, in 1864, was doing business under the Banking Laws of New 
York State. It was the only bank in the country having a capital 
of $10,000,000. When the national system was put in operation, in 
1863, the State banks were averse to becoming nationalized. In1864 
Congress taxed away their circulation privileges, and made it easy 
for those desiring to do so to become National associations. It was 
thought best to offer a special inducement to the Bank of Commerce, 
the largest bank then doing business in the country, to join the new 
system, and section 60 of the act of 1864 provided that any existing 
bank with a capital of $10,000,000 and a surplus of twenty-five per 
cent. on becoming a National bank would be relieved from the pro- 
vision of the law imposing a double liability on stockholders. The 
Bank of Commerce was the only bank to which this part of section 
60 applied. Thecharter of the National Bank of Commerce, renewed 
from time to time, contained this exceptional provision, and this, as 
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well as its being historically the older institution, caused the decision 
that the National Bank of Commerce should swallow and digest the 
Western, rather than the reverse. 

The new institution is still far behind the Bank of England in capital 
and deposits, and in its power to issue circulating notes. It will proba- 
bly be as powerful an institution as the National City Bank, that is, . 
if all the accounts of the Western National are conveyed to it. 
There is still material among the associated banks for the making of 
a larger institution, which would outdo even the Bank of England. 
It is not impossible that the great central bank, refused by Congress,. 
may grow up by natural development under present laws. Once in 
existence and strong against any possible shock, it is possible that 
such a bank could be granted a currency privilege without exciting 
the jealousy of other institutions. 





———E CO 
oe 


A CENTRAL BANK for issuing currency is occasionally suggested. 
This bank would have the exclusive privilege of providing bank 
notes to the existing institutions upon their putting up security satis- 
factory to the issuing bank. 

If the process of consolidation of the New York Clearing House 
banks continues as rapidly as it has during the last five years, it will 
not be a lifetime before the whole association may be merged in one 
overwhelming corporation, bigger than could be started from new 
capital. Such an institution would be large enough and strong 
enough to furnish a safe currency if Congress should grant the 
power. Until this consolidation occurs, the proposition for a great 
central bank in this country will hardly be taken seriously. The 
jealousy of all the existing banks would prevent Congress from tak- 
ing any step to encourage de novo the organization of any bank on 
the lines of the former Bank of the United States. Of course, if 
such an organization just grew, like ‘‘ Topsy,” as seems not unlikely 
from the progress of consolidation, the thing being already to hand, 
Congress might recognize its value and the other banks of the country 
might not then oppose the utilization of it to furnish a currency 
either in the form of promissory notes or its certified checks. 

If such a consolidation should be formed it would necessarily fol- 
low that the present clearing-house would be done away with or 
rather absorbed by the colossus that was composed of the former 
associated banks. In its dealings with the other banks outside of the 
present clearing-house there would have to be clearings of some kind, 
and probably a new clearing-house would be started which would be- 
under the direction and management of the great bank. Most of its 
own payments would be arranged by transfers of accounts, as it. 
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would hold the accounts of all the chief financial institutions in the 
whole country. 

As has been remarked before, centralization of industries and 
properties is the order of the day. Banking has so far been less 
affected by it than any other form of business. In New York city 
the process seems to have begun. 
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THE DEMAND OF THE CLEARING-HOUSE BANKS of New York 
city that the trust companies which enjoy the facilities of the clearing- 
house shall carry additional reserve has been complied with by seven- q 
teen companies. Nine have withdrawn. The banks proper never 4 
complained of the companies as long as the latter confined themselves ~ 
to the business for which they were especially constituted. They 
complained when the companies entered into competition with the 
banks on the special field of the latter, using the facilities afforded by 
the banks to compete with them. 

The seventeen companies which have deemed it best to comply 
with the reserve conditions required have shown by their action that 
they were not willing to sacrifice their banking business and depend 
simply on the trust business. Apparently, the nine that have cut 
loose from the clearing-house do not regard the banking business as 
of sufficient importance to go to the expense of holding the cash 
reserve required. 

It is difficult to understand why a trust company having all the 
business it needs in its legitimate line should wish to compete with 
the banks in theirs. Probably more trust companies than were really 
necessary have been organized because of the financial opportunity 
to do a banking business as an auxiliary source of profit to their trust 
business. Therefore, it seems likely that the trust companies which 
still remain in the clearing-house will gradually withdraw as their 
trust business increases. This view seems to be borne out by the fact 
that the nine companies withdrawing from the clearing- house control 
comprise some of the oldest and strongest of the whole twenty-six. 

For years the banks have been grumbling about the competition 
of the trust companies. They endeavored to equalize taxation and 
to obtain legislation which would make them less formidable competi- 
tors. Why did the banks not do before what they have done now? 
This is probably to be explained by the immense increase in strength 
and resources of the clearing house banks during the last ten years, 
and the greater compactness of the organization from the reduction 
in numbers by consolidation. The larger banks undoubtedly exercise 
a stronger control and make possible a stronger policy than could be 
enforced formerly. 
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SYNDICATES AS PROMOTERS OF FINANCIAL 
ENTERPRISES. 





The syndicate as a financial contrivance is probably old in principle, but 
it was new to the financiers of the United States when the name was first 
heard in connection with the refunding operations conducted when Mr. Sher- 
man was Secretary of the Treasury. Since then syndicates have been used 
several times in floating loans of the United States. A notable one was the 
Belmont-Morgan syndicate to protect the gold reserve during Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration. 

A syndic was originally a sort of judge, and a syndicate a council com- 
posed of syndics. The term was a high-sounding one and seemed especially 
fit to designate a combination or affiliation of capitalists formed to conduct 
some monetary operation in which profit was almost sure to accrue, but which 
was on too large a seale for one single bank or capitalist. The name had a 
sort of sacred sound and well conveyed to the mind of the great investing 
public, which was the source from which the profits were to be derived, the 
almost reverend and sacred character with which the syndicate sought to in- 
vest its transactions. It at once suggested grave and reverend seniors, whose 
word was their bond and whose wealth was beyond computing. No one but 
bankers of world-wide renown could be supposed to be members of so august 
a body, and it was seldom that occupation could be found for it outside of 
government loans. It is only within the last decade that the syndicate has 
been applied to baser uses. 

The profits of the bankers concerned in these combinations, when Govern- 
ment loans were involved, were not very astonishing. They were, however, 
sure—and comparatively small as they were the mind of the average citizen 
was easily stirred up inenvy. Much vituperation was spent on the Belmont- 
Morgan syndicate because it sold bonds allotted toit at 104 at 112. The Gov- 
ernment loan became such a good thing that the Treasury authorities did not 
have to beg a syndicate to take the securities. They found it more profit- 
able to solicit bids and allot the bonds to the highest bidders. Popular loans 
succeeded, and syndicates having worked themselves out of a job on Govern- 
ments, began to take up securities of large commercial and industrial enter- 
prises. 

With the inauguration of trusts, syndicates found a new field. These 
billion-dollar capitalizations gave great opportunity for profits compared to 
which the profits on floating Government bonds were small indeed. But as 
the profits increased so did the risks. A very few years ago when the syndi- 
cate method of underwriting enterprises was in the first bloom of its success, 
banks and financial institutions crowded one another in their desire to become 
one of the favored syndics. Profits were sure and large and risk appeared to be 
small. The money required in case the public did not take the securities was 
easily promised and signed for. But as the best enterprises were by degrees 
financed in this manner, others of less intrinsic merit came on the stage, or 
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perhaps the investing public was glutted. The underwriters now began by 
degrees to discover that it was not all of such an undertaking to take the 
profits. Syndicates began to be left with securities on their hands which the 
public did not ask for even when urged. The underwriters had to take these- 
securities themselves and pay for them and then get rid of them as best they 
could or hold them. Hence the undigested securities of which so much is. 
heard. | 

This result took off the fine eagerness with which capitalists once re- 
sponded to the promoter of the syndicate. Formerly a great name in finance 
carried through a proposition without question. But now underwriters have 
to be sought for. The promoter, too, has grown cautious and avoids respon- 
sibility by inviting the fullest and most careful examination. 

This course of events and change in syndicate business does not indicate 
any serious falling off in the real value of the securities dealt in. It is natu- 
ral that the surplus capital seeking investment should have its periods of in- 
_ erease and diminution, and that after changes in the form of investment have 
been accomplished, periods of rest should ensue. The syndicates found a 
harvest in the changes which the desire to cure the evils of excessive and 
blind competition made necessary. Now that these changes have been gen- 
erally made time is required to show how the productive industries will pro- 
gress under the new conditions. In so many great transactions it was inevit- 
able that some abuses should creep in. There are, however, still other fields 
in which capital has not yet been subjected to the consolidation process. 

There are indications in the consolidation of banks heretofore regarded as 
great into institutions of still larger power, that the syndicate itself will be 
consolidated. How much better for the ‘promoter to have at his command 
one institution capable of underwriting capitalizations, which formerly he had 
to offer to a dozen or more affiliated banks and financial institutions. But 
even if the syndicate is thus rendered for a time unnecessary, it may appear 
again in more gigantic form when two or more of these great banks join hands 
as the smaller ones did before. 

What enterprise is there that will demand the services of so much capital, 
it may be asked. It is not difficult to guess that consolidation of the railroads 
of the country will be a work worthy of the greatest financiering power and 
skill. This process of railway consolidation has hardly begun, and yet such 
combinations as have already been made have been looked upon as startling 
in their magnitude. The National Securities decision has caused promo- 
ters to review the ground and to seek for methods which do not infringe ex- 
isting law and constitutional provisions. Just asin other industries there 
were some corporations that paid and others that did not, so to-day there are 
railways that pay and those that do not. Any one who examines the lists of 
railway bonds and stocks at once notices the great diversity of prices. If 
consolidation has done so much for many industries, there is every reason to 
believe that the railways afford a still greater field for the trust remedy. If, 
for instance, all the roads in the country were under one management, by. 
judicious arrangement of the business of the various lines, by the cessation 
of injudicious competition, and by establishing new connections, it is almost _ 
certain that the poorest paying roads could be greatly improved not only for 
the benefit of their bond and stockholders but also of the resources of the- 
territory through which they run. Socialists would bring this about by Gov- 
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ernment ownership, but how much more cheaply and thoroughly it can be 
done by private effort. The largest capital will be none too large to bring 
this about. There is no end to the financial game. The largest ideas of one 
period are speedily outdone by those of the succeeding period. The syndi- 
eate has perhaps more than any single instrumentality enlarged financial 
ideas. On the other hand the experience of syndicates has shown that in 
large as well as in small undertakings there must be the same care that the. 
basis on which the greatest structure is raised must be sound in all its lesser 
units. In all enterprises there must be an income-earning power. Better 
management may conserve and increase it. Over-capitalization will not di- 
minish it, although such over-capitalization may change its distribution and 
interfere with proper nanagement. 








NEW YORK’s FINANCIAL PRIMACY.—The fact tunat New York city is soon 
to have the largest bank in the world need not surprise anybody. New 
York is the second of the world’s cities in size and the first in the amount of 
its business. The total of its bank clearings has led that of London for 
several years. The gap between them must grow wider and wider as time 
passes. More millionaires reside in New .York than in London and Paris 
together. Within a quarter or a third of a century New York, at the present 
relative rate of increase of the two towns, will lead London in population. 
Long before that time the world’s financial center will be on this side of the 
Atlantic. That $100,000,000 bank which is soon to be established in the 
American metropolis will probably have many counterparts within the next 
ten years.—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 





A BANKER HONORED.—At the Republican State Convention, held at 
Columbus, June 4, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, President of the Society for 
Savings, Cleveland, and former President of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, was nominated for Governor of Ohio. The following was adopted as 
the financial plank of the platform : ‘‘ The Republican party, having restored 
the national credit after it was nearly destroyed by the Democratic party, 
and having maintained, defended and advanced it to the highest in the 
world, with every dollar of full value, and having given to the people the 
only banking system that operates uniformly everywhere without loss and at 
lowest cost, should now endeavor within safe lines to stimulate local bank 
circulation, thus securing an elasticity of currency supply commensurate 
with business demands ; and we favor well guarded legislation to this end.” 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE.—The following is a list of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate: Nelson P. Aldrich, Rhode Island; William B. 
Allison, Iowa; Orville H. Platt, Connecticut; Julius C. Burrows, Michigan; 
Henry C. Hansbrough, North Dakota; John C. Spooner, Wisconsin; John 
P. Jones, Nevada; Geo. G. Vest, Missouri; John W. Daniel, Virginia; Henry 
M. Teller, Colorado; Hernando D. Money, Mississippi. 

A sub-committee, including Senators Aldrich, Platt and Spooner, have had 
charge of the drafting of a new financial bill which will be laid before Con- 
gress at its next meeting. 

2 








THE HISTORIC FAILURE OF BIMETALLISM. 





[Interest in the subject of bimetallism has been revived by the movement to adjust the 
monetary systems of Mexico and China—the last of the great silver-using nations—to the 
gold standard. Mr. Charles A. Conant, the author of the following article, is now in Europe 
as a member of the Commission on International Exchange, conducting negotiations on 
behalf of the United States, Mexico and oriental countries looking to the establishment of 
more stable relations between the currencies of countries on the gold basis and those still 
using silver as the standard. Preliminary to a consideration of the work of the commis- 
sion, it will be interesting to study the historic failure of bimetallism.—Editor BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE. | 


The theory of a bimetallic currency has had for many able minds a pecu- 
liar charm, which has made them the willing champions of a monetary system 
avowedly supported by others on grounds far from scientific or well-reasoned. 
Bimetallism in its proper sense means that the mints shall be open tothe free 
coinage of two metals, like silver and gold, at a ratio fixed by law and that 
the coins of these metals shall be legal tender without distinction and with- 
out limit in amount. Any other method of employing two metals together 
as money—such as the control of the output of the coins of one metal by the 
Government or the limitation of the amount for which one of them is a legal 
tender—may fall within the etymology of the term bimetallism, but hardly 
within its proper economic meaning. Such monetary systems fall properly 
under the classification of a limping or composite standard. Thus France, 
when she closed her mints in 1873 to the coinage of silver bullion at the will 
of the owner of the bullion, ceased to be under the régime of bimetallisin. 
She passed under that of the limping standard. Her act of legislation made 
at the given moment no change in the concrete composition of her currency; 
but it signified that thereafter the elastic element of her metallic money, which 
might come and go, at the will of its holder, through her mints into and out 
of the channels of her circulation, should be the single metal, gold, and not 
the two metals, gold and silver. 

Bimetallism has found scientific defenders upon the ground that it affords 
distinct advantages as a monetary system over monometallism. Few have 
denied that it would have such advantages if the ratio fixed by law between 
the two metals could be maintained in the bullion market. Upon this point, 
the contention of the advocates of bimetallism was thus set forth with clear- 
ness and precision, by the British Gold and Silver Commission : * 

‘Tf the possessor of any quantity of silver could, by taking it to the mints, have it con- 
verted into coins available as legal tender at a fixed ratio with gold, he would never part 


with it except at a gold price closely approximating to the value represented by that ratio. 
The variations in the gold price of silver would, therefore, be scarcely appreciable.’’ 


Whether this statement is supported by facts and sound reasoning is the 
crux of the dispute regarding the practicability of bimetallism. ‘Two ques- 
tions are raised by the position of the bimetallists: (1) Whether the adoption 


*Senate Misc. Doc. No. 34, 50th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 60. 
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of a bimetallic coinage system would modify the relations of value which 
would otherwise exist between gold and silver; and (2) whether, if such mod- 
ifying infiuence is granted, it would be of such a character as to give absolute 
fixity to the relationship between the two metals? Towardsa correct solution 
of these questions it will be necessary to consider such historical facts as are 
available and afterwards the reasoning based upon these facts and upon 
abstract theory. 


THE FRENCH TEST OF BIMETALLISM. 


The most conspicuous test of the system of keeping gold and silver in cir- 
culation side by side was made in France from 1803 to 1873. The legal ratio 
between the two metals was fixed in 1785, upon the recommendation of 
Calonne, the Minister of Finance, at 154 to 1, which has been so much dis- 
cussed by the advocates of bimetallism. In 1785, however, the free coinage of 
gold was not established in France, but such old gold coin as was then in cir- 
culation was recoined at the new valuation. It was in 1803, when the admin- 
istrative and financial system of France was being reorganized by Napoleon, 
that the French bimetallic system, so-called, was adopted. The ratio of 154 
to 1, chosen by Calonne, was then retained, and provision was made for the 
coinage of both metals. The French law, however, was not so clearly a 
bimetallic law as most of the advocates of the system in modern times have 
maintained. Gaudin, the Minister of Finance, did not apparently have any 
inkling of the modern bimetallic theories, that opening the mints to both 
metals would tend to maintain their relative value by affording an unlimited 
outlet for the cheaper metal when the dearer ceased to be brought to the 
mints. He adopted a ratio which was nearly the market ratio of silver and 
gold, but which slightly undervalued gold and would therefore tend to make 
silver the standard in use and keep gold out of circulation. The new law, 
moreover, by no means consciously adopted the bimetallic system in the 
sense in which it is now generally understood. The law simply declared: 

‘* Five grains of silver, nine-tenths fine, constitute the monetary unit, 
which retains the name of franc.” 

The unit of the French monetary system, therefore, was a silver coin. It 
was simply provided that gold was to be coined in twenty and forty-frane 
pieces at the fixed ratio of 154to1. Gaudin had heard so little of the modern 
bimetallic theory that his first project contained an explicit recognition of the 
probability that the rating of gold to silver might require to be altered from 
time to time; but this was stricken from the plan in the course of discussion. * 

These facts are important, not as weakening the force of any abstract 
arguments for bimetallism, but as tending to show from the actual record of 
events that bimetallism hardly existed even as an abstract conception among 
the statesmen of 1803. If true bimetallism resulted from the operation of the 
French coinage law, it was the result of the evolution of events, and this 
would be in some senses a more important evidence than academic theories 
of the utility of such a system, by showing its adaptation to actual conditions. 
We shall see, however, that the plan of 1803, although adopted in Belgium 
in 1832 and later by Switzerland, Italy and Greece, did not maintain among 
the money changers the concurrent estimation of gold and silver at the valu- 





* Walker, p. 88. A provision of this character was preserved in the Belgian Law of 1832,— 
Vide Ansiaux, ‘*‘ La Question Monétaire en Belgique,’ p. 8. 
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ation given by law. On the contrary gold flowed into the country and came 
to the mints when gold was worth less than the mint rate in relation to silver; 
gold flowed out of the country and was not brought to the mints when it was 
worth more than the mint rate in relation to silver. 

Examination of the coinage and the foreign trade statistics will illustrate 
these tendencies. From 1803 to 1848 the circulation of France was almost 
entirely of silver. From 1795 to 1847 gold formed 22.9 per cent. of the coin- 
age of the two metals, silver 77.1. From 1830 to 1848 gold was only 10.9 per 
cent. and silver was 89.1.* The movement of foreign trade showed that up 
to 1837, so far as the figures are available, there was a slight excess in exports 
of gold over imports, while the net imports of silver amounted to 1,032,000,000 
franes ($200,000,000). It cannot be assumed, however, that the absence of 
heavy net exports of gold from France indicates the continuance of the use 
of gold in currency. France was not a gold-producing country and it is not 
an unreasonable assumption that for thirty-five years her consumption of gold 
by jewelers and by other artisans equalled 10,000,000 frances a year or 350,- 
000,000 franes ($69,000,000) in thirty-five years.t Obviously such a use of 
gold made a material deduction from the stock in use as currency. _ 

The question whether gold disappeared from circulation in France during 
the period ending with the great gold discoveries about 1850, and thereby 
demonstrated the breakdown of the bimetallic system, has been warmly 
debated, but it appears to be largely a question of opinion as to what consti- 
tuted a gold circulation. Gen. Walker endeavors to show that ‘‘ although 
silver was being imported to an enormous extent, because overvalued in the 
coinage, gold still remained money in France in appreciable quantities.” { 
Whether ‘‘ appreciable quantities”” remained or not seems to be somewhat 
apart from the question whether concurrent circulation was successfully 
maintained. It was declared by a French official report in 1872 that up to 
1850 ‘‘silver was our sole monetary circulation.”” Another report, made in 
1869, quoted Gaudin as estimating that in 1803 one-third of the metallic cir- 
culation of France was of gold, but declared that in 1848 almost all of this 
gold had disappeared and out of 53,000,000 franes then possessed by the Bank 
of France, only 1,000,000 franes was in the yellow metal. It was customary 
in those times, that ‘‘ when one was paid even so small a sum as 1,000 francs, 
he received this bulky and heavy money in a canvas bag and had to hire a 
porter or a cab to carry it home.” § 


EFFECT OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES OF 1848. 


Whatever happened in France prior to the gold discoveries of 1848, there. 
is little dispute as to what occurred afterward. Gold, by reason of the large 
amount produced in California and Australia, fell below silver in value at the 
French coinage ratio and began to pour into the French mints in a golden 
torrent. Silver ceased to reach the mints, and was largely exported, but at 
a rate which did not entirely offset the influx of gold. This was due to the 
fact that the increase in the world’s supply of metallic money permitted a 


* Willis, p. 5. 
+** There is, furthermore, reason to believe that the exports of gold consisted chiefly of 
coin, while the imports of gold were largely of bullion.’’— Willis, p. 4. 
t** International Bimetallism,” p. 126. 
§ Report of U. 8S. Monetary Commission of 1876, p. 146. 
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larger distributive share to fall to France, but much more than the net 
increase was in gold. The contrast between the amount of coinage of gold 
and silver at the French mints before and after the opening of the California 
mines is thus graphically presented by M. Arnauné:* 


Average com- Gold coined, Silver coined, 

PERIOD. mercial ratio. francs. frances. 
a iia ne nla is lel 15.76 453,174,270 3,190,913,437 
1851-1870.......... ‘ eeseaneee 15.44 6,436,080,610 528,138,619 


Thus, with a change of little more than two per cent. in the average ratio 
of the two periods, the percentage of gold coinage to silver coinage changed 
from about one in eight parts of value to about twelve parts in thirteen. 
The experience of France under this avalanche of gold is one of the argu- 
ments most dwelt upon by the bimetallists to prove the value of a double or 
bimetallic standard. They maintain that if the French mints had not been 
thrown open to gold, and the laws of France had made silver the sole legal 
tender, the new gold would have been pent up in the old gold countries, 
would have produced by its increase of volume a disturbing rise of prices, and 
would have cheapened the yellow metal to a point which would have carried 
it very far below the ratio of 154 to 1. There is some force in these argu- 
ments. 

The outlet afforded by France for the new gold undoubtedly contri- 
buted to widen the circle of demand for the metal and thereby to maintain 
its value. The effect of the depreciation which would have fallen upon gold 
without the French mint laws, however, and the disturbing effects upon 
values and prices which was actually felt, were greatly exaggerated at the 
time and have been greatly exaggerated since. Chevalier, although fully 
cognizant of the French bimetallic law, anticipated that the new gold would 
raise prices by fifty per cent. and Prof. Jevons estimated a rise of thirty per 
cent., by the simple operation of the increase in the quantity of money in 
relation to commodities.t Nothing of the kind occurred or probably would 
have occurred even if the French monetary laws had been different. 

The essential weakness of the reasoning of Prof. Jevons was that he 
ignored the operation of one of those economic laws of which he was himself 
a leading exponent—the law of marginal utility, or the natural selection by 
men of the most efficient and economical tools for accomplishing the maximum 
of results. Gold was generally recognized before the discoveries of 1848 as 
the most efficient money of modern commerce. It was relatively scarce, how- 
ever, and therefore difficult to obtain except at a high price in other capital. 
This being the case, even wealthy nations hesitated to adopt gold as their 
sole standard. When gold became relatively plentiful, a demand which had 
before been ineffective because of the high price of gold, and had been simply 
lying in wait for a fall in its price, came into play to meet the increased sup- 
ply. A desire which had not reached the character of an effective demand 
and could, therefore, according to economic reasoning, be ignored, thus 
became an effective demand. It is plain, therefore, why France absorbed 
more gold than she exported silver. She needed a larger medium of exchange, 
especially in her rural districts, to meet the expansion of commerce which 





* La Monnaie, le Crédit et le Change, p. 172. 
+ ** Investigations in Currency and Finance,” p. 74. 
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was beginning with the development of new means of production and trans- 
portation.* 
FORMATION OF THE LATIN UNION. 


In Switzerland the attempt to adopt the French silver system, which was 
made by the law of 1850, was defeated by the fall in the value of gold. French 
gold coins flooded the country, the silver five-frane pieces first disappeared 
and then began to follow them the subsidiary pieces of one and two francs. 
Switzerland by a law of 1860 saved her subsidiary circulation by reducing it 
from the fineness of nine-tenths to eight-tenths. These coins were introduced 
across the French frontier as substitutes for the French coins, which by rea- 
son of their greater fineness, were melted up and sold as bullion.t Italy 
adopted the French system of coinage, but with subsidiary coins of the fine- 
ness of 0.835, by the law of August 24, 1862, and got in circulation more than 
100,000,000 franes in the new pieces while France hesitated.t At length, so 
manifold were the difficulties caused by the undervaluation of silver in all 
the countries where the French decimal system prevailed, that an interna- 
tional conference was summoned, on the motion of Belgium, for considering 
some method of arresting the loss of silver. This conference, held during the 
autumn of 1865, resulted in the convention known as the Latin Union. The 
parties to the union were France, Belgium, Italy and Switzerland. Greece 
soon signified her adhesion to the convention, and the coinage system of 
Spain after 1868 was modeled on the French system, although Spain did not 
become a member of the Union. 

The essential result of the conference was to reduce the metal in the sub- 
sidiary silver coins of the countries of the Union to a point which would carry 
them below their face value in gold and prevent their exportation. The for- 
mation of the Latin Union was, in the language of Mr. Shaw, ‘‘a measure of 
defense against the action of the bimetallic system in those countries which 
had adopted the monetary system of France, and lay exposed to all its disas- 
trous fluctuations.” § The idea has grown up among careless observers that 
the Latin Union was a convention for the promotion of bimetallism and a 
common coinage system among the countries taking part. The fact was sub- 
stantially the opposite. The countries which took part had already adopted 
the French monetary system and the conference was called for the purpose 
of guarding against the difficulties which had developed under its operation. 
The convention of the Latin Union practically adopted gold as the standard 
of the countries taking part. The mints were left open to the free coinage of 
both metals, but silver was too much undervalued at the coinage ratio to be 
presented for coinage and it was not then anticipated that this condition 
would change. In order to avert the melting down of the subsidiary silver, 
the fineness of the coins was reduced from nine-tenths to 0.835, and in order 
to prevent excessive coinage the quota for each country was fixed at six francs 
($1.158) per head of the population. 

The conditions which attended the formation of the Latin Union in 1865 
changed radically within the next three years. The production of silver 


* Prof. Jevons notes the influence of “ the extension of the currency of the world, caused 
by the spread of commerce,” but expresses the opinion that ** most writers have over-esti- 
mated the consumption of gold” due to this cause.—* Investigations in Currency and 
Finance,” p. 69. + Laughlin, p. 147, + Willis, p. 38. 

§ * History of Currency,” p. 120. 
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throughout the world in proportion to gold greatly increased, the output of 
gold slackened, and silver fell to a bullion value in 1867 of 15.57 to1. This 
made it more profitable to present silver to the mints for coinage than gold 
and changed entirely the nature of the problem confronting the countries of 
the Union. Then came the war with Germany, which greatly impaired the 
financial as well as military prestige of France, and the adoption by Germany 
in 1871 of the gold standard, followed in 1872 by the monetary treaty between 
Norway and Sweden and Denmark, establishing gold as their monetary 
standard. The current of gold which had flooded the French mints dried up 
and the channel was refilled by silver from the American mines. The coinage 
of silver at the French mints, which had. been practically nothing for a dozen 
years, rose to 129,445,268 frances in 1868 and to 156,270,160 franes in 1873. 
The mint of Belgium was besieged by the owners of silver bullion and 111,- 
000,000 frances in five-frane pieces were coined in 1873. Evenin Italy, although 
the country was on a paper basis, it was found profitable to present silver for 
coinage to the amount of 42,000,000 lire. 

Action to avert the flight of French gold and the reduction of the country 
to a single silver standard was felt to be urgently required. The French mint 
took the first step in extending the time within which silver coins were deliv- 
ered to the depositor of the bullion from which they were to be coined. The 
usual term of these receipts, which had been ten days, was extended from 
time to time, until in 1874 the period reached nine months.* More drastic 
measures than mint regulations were required, however, to effectively check 
the flood of silver and save France from silver monometallism. The conven- 
tion of the Latin Union was called together annually for the four years begin- 
ning with 1873, the free-coinage of five-frane pieces was suspended, and the 
maximum coinage to be allowed for each country was fixed by agreement. t 
Finally, in 1878, the free coinage of five-frane pieces was absolutely suspended, 
and the issue of the token coins of silver was strictly limited by various con- 
ventions of the States of the Union. The five-frane pieces already coined 
remained legal tender without limit; but gold was henceforth the standard, 
and the silver coins were Kept at par with the standard in spite of the steady 
downward plunge in their bullion value, by the limitation of their quantity 
and the fact that they were received at par for public dues. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The experiment of bimetallism in France was thus abandoned after par- 
tial enforcement for seventy years, by the deliberate closure of the mints to 
silver. In the United States also, at nearly the same date, the free coinage 
of silver ceased to be lawful, under conditions which have been the subject 
of prolonged and bitter controversy. ‘The monetary system created by 
Hamilton in 1792 established the ratio of 15 to 1 between silver and gold. 
The mint was open to the free coinage of both metals and it has been con- 
tended by many American bimetallists that the system of 1792 established 
bimetallism in the United States. Upon this point, however, so intelligent 
and careful a bimetallist as Gen. Walker declares: { 





* Walker, p. 172. 
t+ Absolute suspension might have been decreed but for the desire of Italy, which was on 
a paper basis, to hold silver in her bank reserves.— Vide Willis, pp. 134, seq. 
+** International Bimetallism,” p. 112. 
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“A fair trial of bimetallism, under reasonably favorable conditions, could not possibly, 
in the nature of the case, have been conducted here. The people of this country, through- 
out the period under consideration, habitually used so small an amount of either or both 
ot the precious metals, in comparison with other nations, and in comparison with the stock 
of these metals throughout the world, that a bimetallic law here instituted could not have 
afforded a fair trial of bimetallism.”’ 


Gen. Walker further declares that ‘‘The manner in which bimetallism 
was put into operation here, by the act of 1792, on the one hand, or by that 
of 1834 on the other, was such as necessarily to bring about an early failure, 
even though the principle of bimetallism were admitted to be perfectly 
sound.’’ He bases this statement partly upon the selection by Hamilton of a 
ratio which was different from that of France and was different from the 
market ratio.* This ratio, as established by the act of April 2, 1792, was 15 
to1. Gold was undervalued, with the result that little was brought to the 
mints and much was exported. It had been the intention of Hamilton to 
establish the double standard, because he did not believe that the United 
States were rich enough to retain a gold currency. The fall in the value of 
silver, however, caused it to be used in paying debts and made it practically 
from 1792 to 1834 the standard of monetary transactions. t 

A new policy was adopted in the United States by the act of June 28, 1834. 
This act changed the ratio between gold and silver from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1. 
This change was accomplished by lowering the weight of the gold eagle from 
270 to 258 grains of standard gold.{ The weight of the silver dollar and the 
amount of silver which it contained were left unchanged, but the dollar was 
practically discarded by giving it a lower value at the mint in relation to gold 
than the value of the bullion which it contained. The change of the ratio 
from 15 to 1 to 16 to 1 was made with the scarcely concealed purpose of 
favoring the coinage of gold. The market ratio, it was declared by Thomas 
H. Benton, was about 1 to 153, and the adoption of a higher mint value for 
gold would tend to bring it to the mints and keep away silver. There were 
several political motives for seeking this end.§ Gold had been discovered in 
North Carolina; the hostility to the Bank of the United States was cleverly 
directed against its paper issues and in favor of a gold currency; and Presi- 
dent Jackson desired to make the public revenues of coin rather than of 
bank paper. Theact of 1834 was known, while pending, as ‘‘ The Gold Bill,”’ 
and the ratio of 16 to 1 was adopted for the purpose of putting the United 
States on the single gold standard.|| Its influence was so powerfully felt that 


*** International Bimetallism,” p. 114. 

+Mr. Gouge declared that “gold is, in the spirit of our laws, a subsidiary currency, its 
value being computed in silver dollars.’’—** A Short History of Paper Money and Banking in 
the United States,” p. 107. 

+ By the act of 1834 the amount of pure gold in the eagle was fixed at 232 grains, or a 
ratio almost exactly 16 to 1; but by the act of January 13, 1837, the amount of pure gold was 
raised to 232.2 grains without changing the gross weight of 258 grains, in order to make the 
fineness exactly nine-tenths. This made the ratio about 15.98 to 1. Con. Laughlin, p. 73. 

§**The ultimate object proposed to be accomplished by Mr. Calhoun in this process of 
*unbanking the banks,’ was to arrive eventually, and by slow degrees, at a metallic currency, 
and the revival of gold. This had been my object, and so declared in the Senate, from the 
time of the first opposition to the United States Bank.’’—Benton, *“* Thirty Years’ View,” I, 
p. 435. 

! This is admitted by Gen. Walker, who declares that the influence of the United States, 
**instead of being used to sustain bimetallism, was practically exerted against it.’’°—‘* Inter- 
national Bimetallism,” p. 117. 
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in the autumn of 1834 gold began to move towards the United States in such 
volume that alarm was created for a time in London for the reserves of the 
Bank of England. * 

It was after the gold discoveries of 1848 that the most serious difficulties 
began to be encountered in the United States in retaining silver in circula- 
tion. The great increase in the output of gold tended to lower its value in 
relation to silver and made it profitable to melt up the silver coins and export 
them. The operation of Gresham’s Law under such conditions is well set 
forth by Prof. Laughlin: t 


**In 1834 an ounce of gold bought about 15.7 ounces of silver in the bullion market (but 
sixteen ounces in the form of coin). In the périod we are now considering, however, since 
gold had fallen in value, one ounce of gold could buy 15.7 ounces no longer, but a less num- 
ber, which in 1853 was about 15.4 ounces. It will be seen at once that this widened the 
difference between the mint ratio of 1:16 and the market ratio, and so offered a greater profit 
to the watchful money brokers. Being able to make legal payment of a debt either in silver 
or gold, a man having 1,600 ounces of silver could take only 1,540 of them to the bullion 
market and there buy 100 ounces of.gold, which would by law be legal acquittal of his debt. 
He would thus gain sixty ounces by paying his debt in gold rather than silver.”’ 


The gold standard was further confirmed and established by the act of 
February 21, 1853, which was passed to arrest the disappearance of the sub- 
sidiary silver coins. No provision was made in this act in regard to the silver 
dollar, because none had been coined for many years; it was above the gold 
dollar in bullion value, and it was not then anticipated that silver bullion 
would ever again be offered at the mints on private account for coinage into 
dollars. The Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, Mr. Dunham, 
in speaking upon the bill in the House, declared: 


‘We propose, so far as these coins are concerned, to make silver subservient to the 
gold coin of the country. Weintend to do what the best writers on political economy have 
approved; what experience, where the experiment has been tried, has demonstrated to be 
the best, and what the committee believe to be necessary and proper—to make but one 
standard of currency, and to make all others subservient to it. We mean to make the gold 
the standard coin, and to make these new silver coins applicable and convenient, not 
for large, but for small transactions.’’ 


The act of 1853 reduced the number of grains of pure silver in two half 
dollars from 371.25 to 345.6 and reduced the standard weight from 412.5 to 
384 grains, equivalent to a reduction of 6.91 per cent. The privilege of free 
coinage of these coins on private account was withdrawn, and their legal 
tender power was limited to five dollars. By these provisions the United 
States definitely adopted the policy of the single standard of gold, with sub- 
sidiary token coins of silver, the latter maintained at parity with gold by 
Government control of the output and by the limitation of their legal tender 
power. 


THE SO-CALLED CRIME OF 1873. 


From 1853 to 1861 the standard of the United States was gold, so far as it 
was not impaired by excessive issues of bank paper and by the suspension of 
cash payments in the crisis of 1857. From 1861 to 1873 the country was upon 
a paper basis, in which the specie value of legal-tender money was determined 
by the quantity in use and the credit of the general Government. This paper 


* Laughlin, p. 66. +** History of Bimetallism in the United States,” p. 76. 
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money, by its depreciation in gold value, first expelled the standard coins of 
gold and then dropped so low that it became profitable to melt up and export 
the subsidiary coins of silver. The scarcity of small change was supplied by 
the issue of private tokens and finally by the issue of Government notes for 
denominations as low as three cents. The question of the metallic standard, 
therefore, was not a practical one until preparations began for the resumption 
of specie payments. When it became necessary to prepare for the coinage of 
metallic money for the resumption of specie payments, it was deemed advis- 
able by the Treasury Department to revise and codify the coinage laws. In 
the course of this codification demonetization of the standard silver dollar, 
already accomplished in fact in 1834 and confirmed in 1853, was legally recog- 
nized. The act of February 12, 1873, ‘‘ revising and amending the laws rela- 
tive to the mint, assay offices, and coinage of tke United States,’’ provided 
for certain coins, among which the standard silver dollar was not included, 
and then in a subsequent section provided, 




























‘‘ That no coins, either of gold, silver or minor coinage, shall hereafter be issued from 
the mint other than those of the denominations, standards and weights herein set forth.”’ 








Such silver dollars as were in existence, however, still retained their full 
legal-tender quality until the enactment of the Revised Statutes in June, 1874, 
which contained the following provision: 


‘*Section 3586. The silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one payment.”’ 





It was this legislation of 1873 and 1874, in its relation to subsequent events, 
which led to the charge that the silver dollar had been surreptitiously 
demonetized and that this action by Congress constituted the ‘‘ Crime of 
1873.”’ The act of 1873 was passed, however, after a report made to Congress 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as early as April 25, 1870, after being 
reprinted as many as thirteen times in the course of its consideration, and 
after special attention had been called in several reports to the fact that the 
silver dollar was discontinued and that it was the purpose to continue and 
confirm the gold standard.* It was proposed in the original bill sent to a 
committee by Comptroller Knox, that there should be a silver dollar of 384 
grains standard silver, instead of the standard coin of 4124 grains, but that 
the new dollar should be coined by the Government and circulate as a token 
coin of limited legal-tender power. This provision, however, was not retained 
in the final draft of the act. 



















RESUMPTION OF THE COINAGE OF THE SILVER DOLLAR. 










It was after the fall in the gold value of silver had changed seriously the 
relations between the two metals that agitation began for the remonetization 
of the standard silver dollar of 4124 grains at the ratio of 16 to 1 which had 
been fixed by the act of 1834, and for the free coinage of this dollar on private 
account with full legal tender power. It was then that the advocates of this 
policy expressed surprise that the silver dollar had been discontinned by the 
act of 1873, and that the more hot-headed among them attributed this action 












*It does not fall within the scope of this work to analyze further the evidence on this 
subject; it is set forth by Prof, Laughlin, ** Bimetallism in the United States,’ ch. VII, and 
by Mr. Watson, ** History of American Coinage,” ch. VIII. Senator Sherman declares that 
‘** There never was a bill proposed in the Congress of the United States which was so publicly 
and openly presented and agitated.’’—** Recollections of Forty Years,”* I, p. 467. 
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to conspiracy on the part of the advocates of the gold standard. It was 
emphatically declared by the gold men that the free coinage of silver under 
existing conditions would drive gold from circulation, injure the public credit, 
and result in a dishonest readjustment of debts which had been incurred 
under the gold standard. Notwithstanding these protestations, the economic 
conditions of the country and the scarcity of money were such that the House 
of Representatives, in the autumn of 1877, passed a bill reported by Represen- 
tative Bland of Missouri, for opening the mints to the free coinage of the sil- 
ver dollar. This bill was amended in the Senate so that the privilege of free 
coinage on private account was eliminated, but the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized and directed to buy not more than four million ounces and 
not less than two million ounces of silver bullion per month, and to coin such 
bullion into standard silver dollars of 4124 grains. This measure was known 
as the Bland-Allison Act, because Senator Allison was the author of the 
modifications made in the original Bland Act with the purpose of preventing 
free coinage. In spite of the veto of President Hayes, the bill was passed by 
the two-thirds vote in each House necessary to override a veto and became a 
law February 28, 1878. 


RESULTS OF THE BLAND-ALLISON AND SHERMAN LAWS. 


The act of 1878 did not have the expected effect of raising the price of 
silver bullion or seriously staying its fall. A new agitation for the free coin- 
age of silver, which came to a head in the fifty-first Congress, resulted in the 
passage (July 14, 1890,) of the so-called ‘‘Sherman Law.” Senator Sherman 
was responsible for this law in the same sense as Senator Allison for the act 
of 1878—that he presented it as a substitute for a bill for the free coinage of 
silver.* The act followed in part the recommendations of Secretary Windom, 
in his annual report for 1889, that silver bullion should be purchased monthly 
by the Treasury and should be paid for in notes issued by the Government. 
The House of Representatives passed a bill conforming in some degree to the 
recommendations of the Secretary, but providing that the proposed notes 
should be redeemable in coin instead of silver bullion.t The Senate substi- 
tuted a bill for the free coinage of silver. In Conference Committee a modi- 
fied bill was adopted requiring the Treasury to purchase four and a half mil- 
lion ounces of silver per month and to issue Treasury notes, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury was directed to redeem ‘‘in gold or silver coin at 
his diseretion.”’ 

The cumulative effect of the coinage under the Bland-Allison and the 
Sherman acts soon proved disastrous. It became evident that the circulation 
was surcharged with silver to an extent beyond the capacity of trade to absorb 





* Senator Sherman afterwards declared: ‘* The silence of the President on the matter 
gave rise to an apprehension that if a free coinage bill should pass both Houses he would not 
feel at liberty to veto it. Some action had to be taken to prevent a return to free silver 
coinage, and the measure evolved was the best obtainable. I voted for it, but the day it 
became a law I was ready to repeal it, if repeal could be had without substituting in its place 
absolute free coinage.”’—** Recollections of Forty Years,” IT, p. 1070. 

* The essential recommendation of Secretary Windom on this subject was to “issue Treas- 
ury notes against deposits of silver bullioa at the market price of silver when deposited, 
payable on demand in such quantities of silver bullion as would equal in value at the date of 
presentation the number of dollars expressed on the face of the notes at the market price of 
ilver, or in gold, at the option of the Government; or in silver dollars at the option of the 
holders.”—** Finance Report, 1889,” p. Ixxiv. 
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it, and the influence of Gresham’s law began to be clearly manifest. The 
fact that the volume of money was excessive tended to drive the surplus 
abroad, and the only money which would be accepted abroad was gold. 
Hence the constant tendency of the excess of silver issues above the needs of 
trade was to deteriorate the average quality of the currency by increasing the 
ratio of the silver, all of which remained at home, to the gold, nuch of which 
went abroad. Gold exports began in large volume the month the Sherman 
law was approved. The fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, witnessed net 
exports of gold from the United States to the amount of $68,130,087; 1892, 
$495,873; and 1893, $87,506,463. The small net exports of 1892 were due to 
the unusual movement of American crops, which brought a considerable 
current of gold into the country to offset that which was lost under the pres- 
sure of the Sherman law. There was a remarkable coincidence between the 
issues of Treasury notes under this law, the net exports of gold, and the 
reduction of the gold holdings of the Treasury. The Treasury notes issued 
from the date of the passage of the law up to June 30, 1893, were $147,190,- 
227; net exports of gold for the three years ending June 30, 1893, were $156,- 
132,423; and the net reduction of the gold in the Treasury was $133,156,991. 

While the United States thus appeared in the markets of the world, by 
the laws of 1878 and 1890, as greater purchasers of silver in a single year than 
the entire coinage of silver in the country during any previous period of a 
generation, or the entire imports of silver into France in any year prior to 
1873, these laws failed to restore the parity of silver with gold at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and still less at the European ratio of 154 to1. The purchases of 
silver under the act of 1878 were 291,272,018 ounces, representing a cost of 
$308,279,260. This represented an average price per fine ounce of silver of 
$1.0583 and gave an average bullion value to the silver dollars of 81.85 cents. 

The Sherman law produced temporarily an influence on the price of silver. 
The average monthly price at New York in January, 1890, was $0.9751; the 
average price in June was $1.0575, which rose in July to $1.08942; in August 
to $1.16995; and in September to $1.1656.* The effect of this enhancement 
of the price was to draw silver from every quarter of the world to the United 
States. The silver pesos of Mexico, the worn Spanish and local coins of 
South America, and the rupees of India flowed to New York, where they were 
melted into bars and offered to the Treasury as bullion. This appearance of 
old hoards inevitably produced a reaction in the price of silver. The average 
price in October, 1890, dropped to $1.10315. From that time onward, with 
trifling fluctuations, the course of prices was steadily downward, until the 
average London price was only $0.988 per ounce for the calendar year 1891 
and $0.87145 for 1892. Then came the decision of the British Government to 
close the mints of British India to the free coinage of silver, and a panic in 
the United States resulting in part from the revelation which this incident 
afforded of the weakness of silver as a basis of circulation. The provision of 
the act of 1890 for the monthly purchase of silver bullion was repealed by the 


* The highest price reached was $1.21 on September 3. Mr. Noyes accounts for a part of 
the rise by declaring that ‘“* The speculators promptly put their machinery in order, and by 
way of affording every possible facility to a speculative craze, the New York Stock Exchange 
arranged for the deposit of silver bullion and the issue, against such deposits, of negotiable 
certificates which could be bought, sold and delivered on the Exchange like any other secur- 
ity.’—** Thirty Years of American Finance,” p. 153. 
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act of November 1, 1893, passed at a special session of Congress called by 
President Cleveland for the purpose. 

The total purchases of silver under the act of 1890 were 168, 674,682.53 fine 
ounces, representing a cost of $155,931,002.25. The last figure represents the 
amount of the issue of Treasury notes in payment for the bullion purchased. 
The average price paid per fine ounce for the entire amount, in spite of the 
high prices of the autumn of 1890, was only 92.44 cents, representing an aver- 
age bullion value for the silver dollars of 714 cents. 

The operation of these two acts of Congress was a disappointment in every 
respect to the advocates of bimetallism. They contended, by way of expla- 
nation, that these laws were less influential upon the price of silver than 
would have been the opening of the mints to the free coinage of the metal. 
While this contention may have had some force, it was evident that the 
United States were incapable of raising silver under any circumstances to a 
parity with gold at a ratio of 16 to 1, since purchases of silver larger than the 
aggregate production of the world in any year prior to 1890 had done little 
more than afford a temporary parachute to break the accelerating fall in the 
value of the metal. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE BIMETALLIC SYSTEM BY FRANCE AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


France and the United States thus afford in their monetary history the 
nearest approach to the successful operation of the bimetallic system. . The 
fact that the system broke down in both countries and had to be abandoned, 
in order to avoid the loss of gold and the prevalence of the single silver stand- 
ard, seeins to demonstrate historically that it is not in the power of a single 
nation to give rigidity of relationship by its laws to money of two different 
metals when it is optional with the owner of bullion of either metal to have 
it converted into legal-tender money. The same experiment on a smaller 
scale in other countries has been equally disappointing. Even before the 
theory of bimetallism was conceived of as a definite economic policy, the 
attempt to float coins of two metals with full legal-tender power had been 
defeated in a manner often mysterious to the public authorities by the 
instinctive promptings of self-interest among individuals. Thus, Sir Thomas 
Mun declares* regarding the English legislation of Elizabeth: 

‘*We have seen by experience that the late raising of our Gold ten in the hundred, did 
bring in great store thereof, more than we were accustomed to have in the Kingdom, the: 
which as I cannot deny, so do I likewise affirm, that this Gold carried away all or the most 
part of our Silver, (which was not over-worn or too light) as we may easily perceive by the 
present use of our Moneys in their respective qualities: and the reason of this change is, 
because our Silver was not raised in proportion with our Gold, which still giveth advantage 
to the Merchant to bring in the Kingdom’s yearly gain by trade in Gold rather than in 
Silver.’’ ° 


Governments themselves in those early days acted from the same motives, 
in preferring the cheaper to the dearer metal, which acted upon the minds of 
the merchants and money changers. Mints open to the public are a compar- 
atively modern phase of Government coinage.t As Prof. Thorold Rogers 





** England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade,” p. 42, 

+ The English free coinage act was passed in 1666. The text is given in the Report of the 
International Monetary Conference of 1878, Sen. Exec. Doc. 58, Forty-fifth Cong., 3d Session,. 
p. 309, 
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declares, the English mint was looked upon as a department of the Exche- 
quer. It received money in payment of taxes and dues and in coining what 
it needed for the expenses of the Government, ‘‘it coined, we cannot doubt, 
that metal which it could procure at the cheapest rate, in preference to that 
which cost more.” * Fourteen times as much gold was coined as silver from 
1701 to 1724, by reason of the overvaluation of gold by the English coinage 
ratio. Such silver as remained in circulation consisted of the worn pieces 
which lacked the value as bullion belonging to the pieces of full weight. 
Nowhere did the two metals circulate long side by side where both were freely 
coined. In many eases restriction of the coinage of one metal or the other 
changed the relations which they might have had as bullion under the policy 
of free coinage, but wherever the actual bullion value of a coinage was above 
its exchange value, it tended to disappear from circulation under the manip- 
ulation of the money changers almost as quickly as under modern conditions 
of organized markets and telegraphic and cable transfers. Bimetallism, con- 
tinuously and successively operative, is not to be found in economic history, 
ancient, medieval or modern. It will remain to discuss in another article 
whether it would be possible by the concurrent agreement of many nations. 
CHARLES A. CONANT. 


*** The Industrial and Commercial History of England,” p. 325. 








NEW MEXICAN BANK.—New York and other capitalists are reported to 
be organizing a Mexican banking company which will have control practically 


of the finances of that country. In addition, there are to be a number of 
branch banks in the United States. The Mexican bank has been named the 
Pan-American Bank and Trust Company. 

The capital is $15,000,000. The concessions received from the Mexican 
Government permit the issuing of bonds to the extent of twenty times the 
amount of this capital, making a possible working capital of $300,000,000. 


GOLD STANDARD IN PERU.—The State Department has been notified by 
United States Minister Dudley that Peru has successfully put in operation 
the law passed two years ago providing for the adoption of the gold standard 
on March 1 of this year. The unit is a Peruvian pound, identical in weight 
and fineness with the British pound. It is to be kept at a parity with ten 
silver soles. The country is said to be in splendid financial and industrial 
condition. 





BRANCH BANKING.—Although branch banking is not permitted under the National 
Banking Law, a number of the States allow branches of State institutions, and there are 
also in the country a number of branches of foreign banks. In the absence of State pro- 
hibition of branches of foreign banks, there does not seem to be any obstacle to the forma- 
tion of a great central bank in a foreign country, like Canada or Mexico, for instance, 
which could establish branches all over the United States. It is probable, however, that if 
the branches of foreign banks should ever become sufficiently numerous to compete ser- 
iously with existing banks, State or National, they will e’ counter legislative hostility. 
Heretofore, the branches of foreign banks have been too few to attract much attention, 
and as a rule, they have engaged chiefly in dealing in foreign exchange instead of doing a 
discount and deposit business. 
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PROVIDING A MARKET FOR UNDIGESTED SECURITIES. 





Although the prospects of legislation for the reform or modification of the 
bank currency at the next session of Congress do not appear to be very bright, 
it looks now as if a great effort would be made to secure authority for the use 
of State, municipal and railroad bonds, as an additional basis of security. 
It seems impossible as yet to bring about that state of public opinion neces- 
sary to successful legislation, which will abandon the principle of bonded se- 
eurity of some kind. 

While there may be a wise conservatism in an attitude averse to the 
abandonment of the security principle in bank circulation to install what is 
known as asset currency, yet it would be unfortunate if this attachment to 
the security principle be used to exploit all kinds of State, municipal and 
railway bonds. The present National bank note owes its one acknowledged 
excellence, viz., security, to the fact that United States bonds only have been 
used as the basis of the issues. The banks receive their notes from the Uni- 
ted States Government and they place in the hands of the Government bonds 
representing the indebtedness of that Government. In return the Govern- 
ment engages to pay the bank notes if the bank failsto do so. For this guar- 
antee the Government has its own debt. If a bank fails its notes are pre- 
sented for payment at the Treasury of the United States. The Treasury re- 
imburses itself for the payment by selling the bonds. But even if the bonds 
were unsalable the Government could reimburse itself equitably by cancel- 
ling the bonds. 

When the United States Government grants its guarantee for the payment 
of bank notes, and relies for security on State, municipal and railway bonds, 
the case will be very different. Even if these securities should be looked 
upon by the general public as equal to United States bonds, although this is 
highly improbable, yet there would be several reasons why the Government 
might be in danger of loss if securities other than those representing its own 
indebtedness were accepted. There is, first, a more universal knowledge 
about the bond isstes of the United States; they cannot be increased or di- 
minished without the widest possible publicity. On the other hand, State, 
municipal and railway bonds, placed together in a general class, might be in- 
creased under circumstances that might not insure public knowledge. Con- 
gress would be very unlikely to authorize issues of bonds simply that they 
might be used as a basis of bank-note circulation. But it is to be feared that 
if the principle of using securities other than national as the basis of Na- 
tional bank-note issues be adopted, the issue of such securities would become 
liable to abuses which would never occur with United States bonds. 

If this new principle be adopted the banks will naturally select the cheap- 
est securities they can be sure will be accepted by the Treasury. No doubt 
at first only the better securities will be selected, but by degrees the Treasury 
authorities will be brought under a political pressure which will surely if not 
swiftly deteriorate the security. United States bonds are United States bonds, 
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and there was no way by which any advantage could be secured in their de- 
posit. They were an indebtedness of the United States, and even if their 
market value had depreciated the Government was still secure, as in paying 
the bank notes guaranteed, the Government cancelled its own debt. With 
State, municipal and railway bonds, it would be altogether different. Sup- 
pose the market value of bonds of this class should be practically wiped out, 
the Government would have no way to reimburse itself for payment of guar- 
anteed notes. But it may be said that the Government will not guarantee notes 
based on State, municipal and railway bonds as it guarantees notes based on 
United States bonds. Ifit does not a change in the system will be effected al- 
most as radical as if a change were made from a circulation secured by bonds. 
to an asset currency. Under the present system the public looks directly to 
the Government, which promises to pay the bank notes, and further says, ‘‘I 
have secured myself by taking my own bonds, of which the value to me is. 
always the same as announced on their face.’”’ If State, municipal and rail- 
way bonds are accepted as security for bank notes, and the Government does 
not assume absolute responsibility for the payment o/ the notes, its relations 
with the general public taking the notes would be entirely different. The 
Government could under such circumstances only say that as trustee it would 
sell the securities for what they might bring and guarantee that the proceeds. 
were applied to the payment of the bank notes, to the greatest extent possi- 
ble. It would probably be unconstitutional for the United States Govern- 
ment to guarantee a payment for which it was not absolutely secured. 

Another consideration pointing to the insecurity of State, municipal and 
railway bonds is the great diversity of their character. It is sought to over- 
come this objection by requiring in the bonds accepted by the Treasury a 
conformity to certain conditions. In this way a sort of artificial unity of 
character is sought to be established. But where there is diversity in the 
character of securities there will be great differences in price. The bonds of 
each State are issued on the credit of that State, and there will always be 
variations in the credit of forty-five States. The municipalities of the. 
country are almost without number, and the railways are almost as numerous.. 
In all these municipalities and corporations there is ample scope for the 
manufacture and sale of securities for circulation purposes that will conform. 
to the letter of legal requirement, and yet not warrant public confidence. 
The banks will buy the cheapest securities they can obtain, so long as they 
are acceptable under the Treasury requirements. 

It is no new thing in the financial history of the country for the promoters: 
of enterprises and those who have loaded up with securities which do not as. 
yet command public confidence, to appeal to the Government to aid them. 
When Nicholas Biddle found the Bank of the United States swamped by the- 
securities taken for loans and debts, he appealed to the Government to invest. 
its surplus in these securities, and attempted to show what a revival of 
business would follow if the Government would only carry the securities. 
which the public stomach was too feeble to digest. 

The persistence with which this plan for permitting securities other than 
United States bonds to be accepted as a basis of National bank notes is urged,,. 
seems to suggest a similar desire at the present day to have the Government. 
boom the prosperity of the country by affording a market for undigested secu-. 
urities. The modern plan is as much in advance of the crude suggestions. of. 
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Biddle as the electric car is superior to the omnibus. It is more plausible, and 
takes advantage of a strong public sentiment for a bank-note circulation se- 
cured by bonds and averse to the alternative of an asset currency. The sug- 
gestion is like that of the storekeeper who, while he is out of the exact article: 
required, has something just as good. The public recognizes that the 
country is out of the United States bonds necessary as the basis of bank 
notes. It looks with suspicion on a bank note based on assets. Then come 
the advocates of State, municipal and railway bonds. The public is likely to 
be deceived and think these bonds are just as goods as United States bonds, 
when they are not. The holders of the sg-called undigested securities, if 
they are not directly behind this proposal, have every inducement of private 
interest to look favorably upon it. The State, municipal and railway seeuri- 
ties once absorbed by the banks, the general publie will have to look for other 
investments, and thus a market will be made for the securities now oppress- 
ing the markets with their lack of buoyancy. 

Of course, if the use of bonds other than United States bonds was 
intrinsically a sound proposition, there could be no objection to it, because its 
influence would be favorable to other securities. But it is in reality a plan 
fraught with greater dangers than any asset currency plan yet propounded. 
A plan that affects to give absolute security and does not in reality do so is 
more dangerous than a plan like that for asset currency, of which certain 
risks are recognized and provision made to meet them. If banks as insti- 
tutions are primarily intended to uphold the credit of investment securi- 
ties, then circulation on bonded security ought within limits to be encour- 
aged. But if the chief function of banks is to effect exchanges, then circula- 
tion based on other principles is better calculated for the purpose. 

To continue a system of secured circulation by the use of State, munici- 
pal and railway bonds, will impair the usefulness of the banks of the country 
to the business public for many years to come. 








ONE OF THE BEstT.—H. A. McKenzie, Cashier of the Security State Bank, 
St. Cloud, Minn., writes under date of June 8: ‘‘ I have not received my May 
number of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, and wish you would look it up, as I 
cannot possibly get along without it. It is one of the best publications for 
bankers that I have ever seen.”’ 





GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING.—AS was expected, the extension of Americam 
brnking enterprise is following the territorial expansion of the country. Several large 
banking corporations have been organized already, the latest to be announced being the 
Fan-American Bank and Trust Co., an Ohio corporation, with a capital of $15,000,000. 
According to newspaper reports, it will absorb the business of a large Mexican bank. 

It has been repeatedly urged that an international bank should be chartered by Con- 
gress, as National banks are not permitted to have branches. Doubtless such an institu- 
tion would have some prestige ; but it seems that the institutions formed under State laws 
are capable of meeting all the requirements of international banking without a grant of a 
monopoly charter by Congress. Necessarily, such banks must be strong and of large 
resources to compete successfully with existing institutions. 

That our commerce with other countries will be greatly benefited by the introduction 
of American banking facilities in the principal trading countries of the world seems to be 
admitted by those who have carefully studied the subject. Banking in the Orient, espec- 
ially, has generally yielded substantial profits. Although the returns may decline some- 
what with the increase in competition, the field must remain an inviting one for some 
time to come. 
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[Address of Hon. WM. BARRET RIDGELY, Comptroller of the Currency, delivered before 
the Georgia Bankers’ Convention at Atlanta, Ga., Wednesday, June 17, 1903.] 


For more than forty years we have had in operation without essential or 
radical changes a national system of banks with the power of issuing circu 
lating notes. The system has well answered all expectations and accomplished 
the purpose for which it was designed. The notes issued have in all respects 
save one been most admirable. No holder of a National bank note has ever 
lost a dollar except by its accidental loss or destruction, and they have been 
as free from forgeries and counterfeits as is possible with any issue of paper 
eurrency. It was a decided advance and improvement over all previous bank- 
note currency to provide that the National bank notes should be printed and 
furnished by the Federal Government, and that they should all thus be made 
uniform in design, quality and workmanship, and issued under the same laws 
and regulations. Our people have become so accustomed to these notes, uni- 
form both in appearance and in value and so perfectly reliable, that they will 
refuse to consider any change which will in any way impair them in these 
respects. 

There has; however, been one vital and serious defect in the system since 
its very beginning, and that is the entire lack of any elasticity in the volume 
of the circulation. This was predicted when the act was being considered 
and debated, and the prediction was fulfilled soon after the establishment of 
the national system. It is an unavoidable defect in any system of currency 
entirely secured by bonds. Such a system cannot be made elastic or in any 
way responsive in its volume to the factors and conditions which should 
determine such volume. Its changes are necessarily too slow and complicated 
by too many other considerations, such as the price of bonds, which may have 
no relation whatever to the supply of and demand for circulating notes. The 
advantages of basing these notes upon United States bonds at the time of the 
passage of the bank act were so great that it probably was the part of wisdom 
to waive the question of elasticity for the sake of the greater advantage. At 
the present time, however, with the experience of forty years to guide us, and 
the necessity of providing a market for bonds almost removed, it is certainly 
wise to try to make such changes as will introduce as much proper elasticity 
as is possible, if it can be done without in any way impairing the good quali- 
ties of the notes. 

There are several special and very important reasons why such elasticity 
is very necessary to our currency system. There is no other country where 
there is such a great variation in the amount of currency needed for current 
eash transactions, owing to the vast extent of our territory, our varied inter- 
ests and enormous business, and the great value of crops and products which 
have to be moved at certain seasons, calling for very large and varying 
amounts of eash. There is no other way so good; in fact, there is no other 
gooi way to provide this needed elasticity but by means of bank notes if 
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they can be made quickly available when and where needed, and as quickly 
redeemed and retired when the work is done and the demand for them ceases. 

In our system all the elasticity must be supplied by the bank notes. There 
is and can be no periodical variation in the amount of coin and coin certifi- 
eates in circulation which can in any way respond to variations in demand. 
The volume of our Government legal-tender notes is absolutely fixed by 
statute and cannot be varied to meet changing conditions. Since all the elas- 
ticity in our supply of currency must come from bank notes, it is therefore of 
vital importance that they be given this quality in the highest degree possible 
consistent with safety. This should be done with the greatest possible care, 
in order that the essential qualities of safety and uniformity in value which 
our bank notes have always had in so marked a degree shall not be lost or 
impaired, but if this currency can be made more elastic without danger of 
losing these qualities it should be done at once. 

In any plans for making this exchange it is necessary to utilize the present 
bond-secured currency. We should not, if we could, attempt now to radi- 
cally change or do away with the present notes. The most conservative and 
practical suggestion seems to be to make no change in the present bank cir- 
culation, but to allow the banks to issue in addition to the present notes a 
certain percentage of notes uncovered by any bond deposit, but against which 
the banks should be required to hold in gold or its equivalent the same 
reserves as against deposits, and at the same time to so add to the laws and 
regulations in regard to redemption as to provide very ample requirements 
and means for redemption and retirement. This redemption machinery can 
and should be made so complete and effective as to lead to constant and fre- 
quent redemption of these notes. It is also part of this plan to provide a 
guarantee fund for the payment of all these uncovered gold-reserve notes. 
Each bank will be required to pay into this fund five per cent. of its uncov- 
ered notes before they are issued, and this fund is to be maintained by a tax 
on this circulation. The proportion of uncovered gold-reserve notes proposed 
varies from twenty-five to fifty per cent. Fifty per cent. could be permitted 
with safety, but twenty-five is enough to supply a considerable element of 
elasticity, and it may be well to begin with the smaller amount. 


UNQUESTIONED SAFETY OF THE PROPOSED NOTEs. 


It has been frequently shown, from the figures based on the experience of 
forty years, that a comparatively small tax will produce a guarantee fund 
which will make every bank note absolutely safe in the hands of the holder. 
No one need ever know the name of the bank issuing a note or whether it is 
solvent or insolvent. He may be sure it will be redeemed for its full face 
value in gold or its equivalent. These figures have been published so often 
it hardly seems worth while to repeat them, but there have been so many 
objections, based on the possibility of impairing the safety of the notes, that 
I give some of them again. The notes of all National banks which have 
ever failed amount to about twenty million dollars, while the banks have 
paid in taxes on circulation over ninety million dollars. If there had been 
no bond security and no assets in the banks, these taxes would have paid 
about four and one-half times the amount of all the notes of these insolvent 
banks. For the whole period from 1863 to 1901, inclusive, a tax of twenty- 
two hundreths of one per cent.¢(0.22 per cent.) on the outstanding circulation 
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of all the banks would have paid off the notes of all the insolvent banks if 
there had been no bond security and no assets in the banks which failed. 

If, as the present law provides, the notes were a first lien on all the assets, 
a tax of eight-one-thousandths (0.008), or one one hundred and twenty-fifth 
of one per cent., would have paid all the notes which could not have been 
paid out of the assets. The five per cent. guarantee fund which it is proposed 
to provide before any uncovered notes are issued would on this basis pay all 
the notes above the value of the assets of the insolvent banks for six hundred 
and twenty-five years if the proportion of failures remained the same. But, 
it is argued, conditions may vary, and these figures are based on experience 
with entirely different bank notes. It is not conceivable that conditions can 
so change that these most extraordinary margins of safety will not be ample. 
The figures are so conclusive that the question of the safety of the notes in 
the hands of the public may be taken as established. The smallest tax which 
is proposed for the guarantee fund would be very ample to secure perfect 
safety. This tax can be so small that any bank can afford to pay it without 
raising the question as to whether it is paying to guarantee the circulation of 
a weaker bank or not. It need make no difference whether the tax is turned 
into the Treasury of the United States as at present or used to guarantee the 
redemption of the notes of other banks. 


INFLATION TO BE PREVENTED. 


But the argument most frequently seen in the press and heard in conver- 
sation against uncovered gold-reserve notes is that their issue will lead to a 
great inflation of the currency. This is a most serious objection; and, if it is 
true that it would lead to inflation, it is such a fatal objection that the plans 
should at once be abandoned forever. After going through all the dangers 
and trials of the greenback and silver craze, and having firmly established 
our financial system on the gold standard, it would be the height of criminal 
folly to introduce any change in our currency laws which would lead to a 
paper-currency inflation. If we consider carefully, however, the provisions 
under which the proposed uncovered notes are to be issued, and, above all, 
if we bear in mind that these notes are not to be counted as bank reserves; 
that the issuing banks are to be compelled to carry an ample reserve in gold 
or its equivalent against them, and, further, that provision is made for such 
constant and frequent redemption that the notes cannot stay out any longer 
than they are required for current cash transactions, we will be forced to the 
conclusion that there is no danger of undue inflation. On the contrary, this 
change in our currency laws will introduce more factors which lead to con- 
traction than to expansion. Both are necessary in any good currency, and 
if fact, if there is any difference, contraction is more necessary than expan- 
sion, or at least should be made the easier of the two. Conditions should be 
such that when there is no strain there should be a gradual contraction and 
just enough currency be left in circulation to furnish current cash. Then 
when the demand increases for any reason, expansion will quickly and easily 
follow. The trouble with our present bank notes is that both processes are 
too slow and difficult, the contraction being actually limited by statute to 
$3,C00,000 per month. 

In considering these questions there are a few fundamental principles 
which should be, clearly kept in mind. They are not new—few, if any, good 
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financial ideas are—novelty being one of the least desirable qualities in cur- 
rency plans or laws. We are apt to lose sight of them, however, or become 
confused in their application. 

There are two general uses for money or currency in Our modern business, 
which is so largely based on credits and in which comparatively few transac- 
tions are carried out by the actual use of money: 

The first is for use as bank reserves against deposits or circulating notes. 

The second is for the daily current ‘cash transactions and the payment of 
balances. 


BANK NotTEs Not A PROPER RESERVE. 


Bank notes should never be used for reserves, their true use being for cur- 
rent cash business only. Bank reserves should be gold, or some paper certif- 
icates which can be quickly converted into gold. As long as the greenbacks 
are in circulation and the United States carries a large gold reserve for their 
redemption, they may be considered as practically gold certificates and used 
for reserves. This is not a good arrangement, but as long as we have these 
legal-tender Government notes in circulation as part of our system, the banks 
should be allowed to use them for reserve. We may also have to continue to 
use the silver dollars and the silver certificates as bank reserves. Through 
the mistakes of our silver legislation, we have this silver on our hands, and 
the Government will for many years have to bear the burden of it. Having 
once shouldered it and provided for it, we must make the best of it for the 
present. It will make the silver much better for reserves if Congress, as it 
should, makes it specifically redeemable in gold. 

The gold coin and certificates and the clearing-house certificates for gold 
deposited are ideal bank reserves. As soon as it can be done, the greenbacks 
should be redeemed and retired, the silver also disposed of, and nothing but 
gold and gold certificates used as bank reserves. When this is done, we shall 
be solidiy and firmly on a real gold standard basis, and our financial system 
be such as we should have to take our proper place as the leading commercial 
nation of the world. 

Bank notes are not money at all, but mere promises to pay money, which 
are used for currency. They should never, under any circumstances, be 
counted as reserves for either National or State banks. It is surprising how 
often the suggestion is made to permit this. Very recently an officer of one 
of the largest banks in New York told me he thought the three-million-dollar 
limit on retirement should be repealed, and the banks authorized to count 
notes of other banks as reserve. He gave the usual reason that the bank 
notes are much better than the greenbacks, as the bank’s credit adds every- 
thing to the Government bond security. There could hardly be a greater 
mistake than to ever use bank notes as reserve. Not that they are not good 
and safe enough, but that it removes all inducement for any one to send a 
bank note home for redemption, and puts an end to all possibility of making 
our currency elastic. Instead of decreasing the inducements for redemption, 
they should be increased in every reasonable way. 

The only proper use of bank notes is for the current cash transactions 
necessary in the business of the community. Bank notes are the best possi- 
ble form of currency for this use if made properly elastic and responsive to 
the demand. The composite result of each bank supplying to its own cus- 
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tomers what currency they need, and these customers presenting it for redemp 
tion when not needed, is the best way to regulate the amount of currency 
which should be in circulation. It is infinitely better than any regulation by 
statute or by any officer of the Government. Such a currency would be more 
efficient and more economical. It would save expensive transfers of currency 
from distant partsofthe country. It would lessen the liability of disturbance 
in all our financial affairs and would be a source of strength in case of threat- 
ened or actual trouble. It would be better than an emergency circulation; 
it would prevent many emergencies and be a great help in meeting any which 
might arise. It would lessen the danger of both expansion and contraction 
and prevent inflation of the currency. A currency not available for reserves 
and protected by gold reserves and ample facilities for redemption would not be 
made the basis for undue inflation of credits or used for speculation. It would 
only be used for those legitimate enterprises which have a proper basis of 
credit, and only to furnish the cash as long as it was needed for cash trans- 
actions. 

We cannot by legislation increase the supply of money which should prop- 
erly be used for bank reserves. The addition to our currency in circulation 
of such an amount of uncovered gold-reserve bank-note currency as the banks 
could keep out would add to the available reserves part of the reserve money 
now outside the banks for use in current cash transactions. But a large part 
of this would have to be used as reserve against the gold-reserve notes, so that 
it would not add such an amount to our bank reserves as to lead to undue 
inflation. The banks can just as well and safely be trusted to issue such gold- 
reserve currency as they can be trusted with déposits to be loaned to their 
customers. They will only pay it out for value, and will, in self-protection, 
be more careful about loaning it than they now are, because they must pro- 
vide reserves and must always count upon its being sent back for redemption 
when no longer needed. 

Owing largely to the kind of paper which we have had in circulation for 
forty years, the popular idea of paper currency has become perverted. The 
Government has the power to issue and to keep in circulation a large amount 
of currency. It can be issued by paying it out for the Government expenses. 
As it comes back it can be paid out again, and when revenues exceed expenses 
it can be deposited in banks, and thus kept in circulation. The bulk of our 
paper currency has been for so many years Government issues thus kept in 
circulation that it has come to be assumed that if any given amount of cur- 
rency is authorized it will at once be issued and maintained in circulation. 
This, however, is not true of bank-note circulation not available as reserves 
and for which prompt and constant redemption is assured. A bank has no 
such means of putting its notes in circulation as the Government. Its 
expenses are comparatively very small, and it can only pay out notes in 
exchange for value of some kind. If paid out in exchange for the note of a 
customer or in payment of a check against deposits, notes will only stay out 
as long as they are needed for cash transactions. As soon as the demand 
slackens, the notes will either come back to the issuing bank or be deposited 
in some other bank. This bank will, as soon as possible, send them for 
redemption, so as to convert them into something which can be counted as 
reserve. The notes must be easily and promptly redeemable in gold or its 
equivalent. This is the vital point of the whole plan, and is the most potent 
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force with which to make the bank-note currency elastic and automatically 
elastic. When currency is wanted, the banks can and will supply it. When 
the supply of notes exceeds the demand, they must redeem the notes and 
retire them until needed again. If the same reserve is required to be main- 
tained against the gold-reserve notes as against deposits, it will make no 
difference to the bank whether a borrower takes the notes of the bank away 
with him or leaves the proceeds of his note on deposit with the bank, except 
so far as the note circulation is taxed by the Government. It is the very 
fundamental principle of bank-note circulation that there is no difference to 
the bank between the bank-note credit and the deposit credit. They are 
both obligations of the bank and exactly the same thing so far as the bank is 
eoncerned. It is only a question of the convenience of the customer whether 
he leaves the credit in the shape of a deposit to be checked against or takes the 
notes to be used as cash. It is not so much a privilege of the bank to issue 
the notes as it is a privilege of the customer to do whichever suits him best. 


PERFECT SAFETY AND ELASTICITY ATTAINABLE. 


It is important that it shall be thoroughly understood that there is no 
difference between the deposit credit and the bank-note credit, and that bank 
notes which are protected by a gold reserve, quickly and easily redeemable, 
and not available for reserves will not stay in circulation in greater volume 
than is needed for current cash transactions. With these principles fixed in 
our minds, there will be no justifiable fear of inflation from such notes. Any 
bank which can be trusted with deposits can be trusted to issue the notes. 
The guarantee fund will make the notes of any bank safe in the hands of 
every holder, no matter what happens to the bank. The main safety of the 
whole system, however, is the gold reserve and the constant current redemp- 
tion. Constant and frequent redemption cannot be too strongly insisted 
upon. The notes must be perfectly free to come and go, and thus freely fol- 
low supply and demand. 

The notes of the Suffolk bank system were the best paper currency we 
ever had in America, and they were kept good by the frequent redemption, 
although they were purely credit notes. The system grew and was success- 
ful without Government aid, because it was based on correct principles. The 
worst bank notes we ever had were the ‘‘ wild cat” bank notes in the West, 
which were bond-secured. In the States where they required reserves and 
provided for current redemption the bank notes were good, but where they 
depended on the bond security they were very bad. 

The chief trouble with our present bank notes is that the supply is hardly 
regulated by the demand in the slightest degree. It mainly depends on the 
price of bonds, and the profit on circulation is so very small that the banks 
are compelled to figure to small fractions to see whether it pays or not. The 
issue of circulation instead of being the exercise of one of the most proper and 
useful functions of a bank, in supplying currency as needed by the people, 
becomes rather a speculation in bonds, and there is thus introduced into the 
regulation of the volume of the currency factors which have no proper rela- 
tion to it whatever. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has recently very wisely and properly 
encouraged the increase of circulation in anticipation of the demand which 
may be hard to supply next autumn. The outstanding notes are now for the 
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first time over four hundred million dollars. No one can tell whether this is 
enough or too much, or how much more it may be by September or October 
next. How much better it would be if we had a system which would auto- 
matically adjust this amount, each bank supplying its own customers when 
and as needed. There is far more danger of inflation through these bond- 
secured notes becoming redundant than there would be if the banks could 
issue a portion of their circulation in uncovered gold-reserve notes with such 
proper redemption requirements that they would retire themselves when no 
longer needed, and could only be kept out by exertions on the part of the 
bank, and then only as long as they were demanded by the public for current 
eash transactions, 

Objection is frequently heard to a great number of small banks, widely 
scattered, issuing uncovered notes. On thorough consideration this objection 
does not seem to be serious, and there are some counterbalancing advantages. 
The notes being furnished by the Government, there is no danger of fraudu- 
lent over-issue. The proportion of uncovered notes to the capital of the bank 
proposed is not large, and the regulations could be made such as to remove 
the temptation to organize the banks for the note issue only. The constant 
redemption spoken of so often would check this. Those of you who remem- 
ber the time when you had notes out which you were constautly looking to 
have presented for redemption doubtless realize that such notes are a source 
of considerable anxiety and solicitude. These small banks are now allowed to 
take unlimited deposits. The notes will be safer than the deposits on account 
of the guarantee fund. If the banks are fit to take unlimited deposits, they 
are fit to issue a limited quantity of notes, protected by a gold reserve. One 
chief advantage of the issue by the great number of banks is that the gauge 
of the quantity needed by widely scattered banks, each in close touch with 
its own customers and community, would be the best possible way to deter- 
mine the proper amount required. They would feel and supply the demand 
more quickly anc collect and retire the notes more promptly, quietly, and 
with less disturbance when no longer needed in circulation. 


CURRENCY LEGISLATION NoT A FINANCIAL PANACEA, 


It is not claimed by the most enthusiastic advocates of this change in our 
eurrency that it will cure all our financial ills. We cannot prevent by any 
means yet known speculation and overtrading. It seems to be a fixed law in 
all human affairs, and especially in business, that events run in cycles, and 
that we are bound to have periods of too great activity, followed by corres- 
ponding periods of depression. Modern business is the result of the develop- 
ment of credit, and must be done largely on credit to be done at all. There 
never is a time when there is money enough to liquidate all outstanding cred- 
its or even any large part of them. We are thus always exposed to the possi- 
bility of some unexpected and unavoidable event leading to such a demand 
for liquidation that many who have debts cannot meet them, and this leads 
to a panic or crisis, which is followed by a period of depression in all lines of 
business and trade. It is idle to expect to cure or change this by legislation, 
but we may by proper financial and currency laws remove some of the causes 
of disturbance and diminish the chances of sudden demands for liquidation. 
We are confronted with a situation in business to-day, one of the dangers of 
which is the fear of a demand for currency next autumn which may check 
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business of all kinds. Being forewarned and expecting it, every one is now 
making every possible preparation for it, and in this there is much reason for 
hope that serious trouble may be avoided. It may be said that this situation 
is not due to our currency laws, but to entirely different causes. This may 
be, and doubtless is largely true. But our currency and banking system is a 
great factor in the situation, and if we had a better and more elastic bank 
eurrency, it would be a source of strength now when needed. If our banks 
had been in the habit of supplying the varying demands for currency and an 
automatic elastic system were in operation which all knew would take care 
of the demand as it came, there would have been no necessity of extra en- 
deavors being made by the United States Treasury to increase the circulation 
and less danger of inflation from such a circulation as could then be issued 
and expanded than from our present bond-sécured circulation, which, after 
it has been expanded, can only be contracted at the rate of $3,000,000 per 
month. This is a matter of far greater importance to the people who want 
and need this money than it is tothe banks. A man who wants currency for 
his business and cannot get it is much worse off than the banker who cannot 
furnish it. It may only mean a loss of profit to the bank when it means ruin 
to the customer. 

The people who want this currency for handling their crops and products 
are entitled to the credit based on the wealth of marketable articles they 
have produced. They are entitled to it in the shape which is most conveni- 
ent to them, whether as a bank deposit, subject to check, or current cash, 
it is the duty of the Government to supply them with the best facilities 
which can be devised, and to enact such laws as will enable the banks to 
serve their customers to the best possible advantage to the whole country. 
This question is a matter of equal, if not greater, importance to the entire 
business community, who find every year their calculations interfered with, 
if not overthrown, by the annual disturbance which is due to the demand 
for currency to move the crops. That we allow this to go on year after year 
without any attempt to cure or stop it is an absolute disgrace to us. 

There is a more urgent necessity in the South for the aid of good banks in 
the development of your resources and business than in any other part of the 
country, and you have comparatively fewer banks. It is of vital importance 
and value to you that the banks you have be given the very best possible 
facilities, and that their power for good and their efficiency be increased to 
the highest limits, consistent with safety and sound banking. Through un- 
fortunate circumstances, much of your development has been arrested and 
delayed, but it can no longer be held in bounds. The natural advantages 
placed here by Providence in your fine soil, splendid climate, your mines of 
coal and mineral wealth, your great and valuable forests, your harbors, navi- 
gable rivers, and water power, havenot yet been utilized as they can and will 
be. The loss of the passing generation is the opportunity of the present, and 
in no part of the country to-day are such opportunities open for agricul- 
tural, mining, industrial, and commercial developments as in the Southern 
States. There has never before been a time when the South offered such 
great and certain rewards for capital, industry, enterprise, and ability. This 
splendid prospect lies open before you, and success is assured; but it will 
come more quickly if you have to aid you all the good facilities to which you 
are entitled, and among them of first importance are the best improvements 
in our banking and currency systems which can be made. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court of 
last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





EFFECT OF CREDITING CHECK—UNSTAMPED CHECK, 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, January 5, 1903. 
BRYAN vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MCKEES ROCKS. 


Where a bank gives a depositor credit for a check drawn upon it by another depositor, such 
credit is equivalent to a payment in cash of the amount of the check. 

Where such a check has been so credited by a bank it cannot afterwards avoid the effect of 
the transaction by showing that the check was given for a gambling debt, or was 
unstamped. 


Assumpsit against a bank for wrongfully charging off on its books a credit 
given toadepositor. At the trial the court refused defendant’s offer to prove 
that the checks deposited by the plaintiff represented a gambling transaction. 
The court admitted in evidence the two checks, although it appeared that 
they were not stamped. 

Brown, J.: On November 9, 1960, John J. McCann drew to the order of 
Miles Bryan, and delivered to him, a check on the First National Bank of 
McKees Rocks, Pa., for $956. The day following he gave Bryan another 
check on the same bank for $1,164.75. On that day Bryan, who was also a 
depositor in the bank on which the checks had been drawn, went to it, and 
made a deposit of $2,357, composed of these two checks and other small 
checks and some ¢cash. 

At the time he made this deposit the books of the bank showed a credit 
in favor of McCann of $3,276. The two checks which he had given to Bryan, 
amounting to $2,120.75, after having been passed to the latter’s credit as part 
of his deposit of $2,357, were stamped ‘‘ Paid’’ by the bank. Part of the 
amount standing to the credit of McCann on the books of the bank was made 
up by his deposit of two checks drawn to his order by E. A. Meyers & Co. 
The first dated November 9, 1900, for $1,527.35, was deposited the same or 
the following day; and the second, given November 10, 1900, was for $861.70. 

After Bryan had received credit for the two checks McCann had given 
him, and which had been stamped ‘‘ Paid,” the bank learned that the checks 
of E. A. Meyers & Co. to McCann, which had been deposited to his credit, 
were not paid by the Freehold Bank, on which they had been drawn, and 
they were subsequently returned, marked ‘‘No funds.” Bryan made his 
deposit and received the credit in his pass-book on Saturday, and on the fol- 
lowing Monday the bank charged the two McCann checks back to his account, 
returning them to him. 

Subsequently this suit was brought to recover from the bank the amount 
so withdrawn by it from appellee’s account, on the ground that, having given 
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him credit for the two checks drawn by McCann on itself, with ample funds 
in its hands to meet them, according to its own books, when they were pre- 
sented, it had made practically a cash payment to him, which it could not 
recall without his consent. The trial judge entertained this view, and in an 
adequate charge submitted to the jury, as the only question for their deter- 
mination, whether the plaintiff had agreed that the money represented by 
the McCann checks should be charged back to his account. The jury found 
that he had not so agreed, and the verdict was in his favor for the amount 
claimed. 

When the bank gave to Bryan, one of its depositors, credit on his pass- 
book for the two checks drawn on it by another of its depositors having on 
its books ample funds to pay them, such credit was equivalent to a payment 
to Bryan in cash of the amount of the checks. This has never been ques- 
tioned with us from the time it was first decided in Levy vs. Bank of the 
United States, 4 Dall. 234, 1 L. Ed. 814, and 1 Bin. 27, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that, if an actual cash payment had been made to Bryan by the bank, 
there could be a recovery back from him, if unwilling to pay it. 

The two legal positions taken by the defendant, which the court below 
refused to sustain, were: First, that the court ought not to have admitted 
in evidence the two checks drawn by McCann in favor of Bryan, because 
they had not been stamped as required by the act of Congress; and, secondly, 
that the defendant ought to have been allowed to prove that these checks 
‘were given in a gambling transaction, commonly known as a ‘ bucket-shop’ 
business, and conducted by E. A. Meyers & Co., with John J. McCann as an 
interested party therein, with full knowledge of the plaintiff in this case, who 
dealt with McCann, and through him with Meyers & Co., in carrying on that 
bucket-shop business contrary to public policy.” 

As to the first position, appellant seems to overlook the fact that this suit 
is not on the checks. The plaintiff could not sueonthem. Asa holder of 
checks on a bank, drawn by one having funds in it to meet them, he could 
not sue it. (Saylor vs. Bushong, 100 Pa. 23; First National Bank of North- 
umberland vs. McMichael, 106 Pa. 460; First National Bank vs. Shoemaker, 
117 Pa. 94; Maginn vs. Dollar Savings Bank, 131 Pa. 362.) 

The plaintiff sues to recover money which the bank had paid him by 
depositing it to his credit and then took from him without his consent. This 
is the substance of his averment in his statement. The checks were not 
offered in evidence as the basis of his claim, or as instruments upon which he 
had sued. His case was complete without them, for his pass-book showed 
the credit given him by the bank. Knowing that the drawer of these 
unstamped checks had, according to its own books, money in its hands to 
pay them, it received them as money from Bryan, and gave him credit for 
them. Instead of complaining of them now as not having been stamped, it 
ought to have refused to pay them when presented, for that was its duty 
under a penalty. Butit paid them. The act of Congress was intended for 
no such case. It did not prohibit the offer in evidence of unstamped checks 
assuch. These were offered not to establish and sustain the plaintiff's claim, 
for, as stated, it had been established by the bank’s entry in his pass-book of 
so much cash deposited by him and withdrawn by the bank without his con- 
sent. The prohibition of the act of Congress was upon the offer of checks 
as evidence when relied upon as valid instruments for the purpose for which 
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they were drawn, and was not that it could not be shown what use had been 
made of them by parties against whom they could not be enforced by the 
holders. If, as in this case, the bank saw fit to pay unstamped checks, the 
act of Congress never intended that it could say the checks had not been 
paid, and that the money represented by them was still in its hands because 
the checks had not been stamped. 

In Chartiers & Robinson Turnpike Company vs. McNamara, 72 Pa. 278, 
the instrument rejected by the court because it had not been stamped in 
accordance with the act of Congress was one upon which the defendant relied 
as the real contract between him and the plaintiff; in other words, it was the 
instrument upon which its defense depended. Such is not the case here. 

The checks given by McCann may have been drawn in settlement of mar- 
ginal deals, but he did not say they should not be paid. He gave them 
intending that they should be paid, and the bank upon which they were 
drawn would now become the quickener of his unwilling conscience for the 
purpose of saving itself from the consequences of what may have been its own 
mistake in giving him credit for the checks of E. A. Meyers & Co. Even the 
ordinary gambler is not required to get the permission of the bank with which 
he keeps his account to withdraw his money to pay his gambling debts, 
regarded by him, as a rule, as obligations of honor. This is about the posi- 
tion of the appellant as we understand it, and as the court below must have 
understood it. Judgment affirmed. 





CHECKS—FORGED INDORSEMENT—LIABILITY OF BANK CASHING SAME. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, April 30, 1903. 
MEYER vs. ROSENHEIM & CO. 
Where a bank cashes a check upon a forged indorsement, and collects the money upon the 
check, it is liable to the holder for the amount thereof. 
The action in such case is not based upon the writing, but upon the theory that the bank 
has converted the property of the true owner, and cannot retain the proceeds. 





Hosson, J.: Appellees are wholesale merchants in Louisville. They had 
in their employ a bookkeeper named Altman, who forged their name on the 
back of checks belonging to them, and then delivered the checks to appellant, 
who paid him the money on them or sold him jewelry therefor. Appellant 
then collected the checks from the banks on whom they were drawn. Appel- 
lees, on discovering the forgery and the misappropriation of their property, 
brought this action against appellant to recover of him the amount he had 
collected on these checks belonging to them under the forged indorsement of 
their name by Altman. The checks amounted to $227.92. On final hearing 
the court gave judgment in favor of the plaintiffs. 

There is no plea of estoppel, and we see nothing in the evidence to warrant 
an estoppel if pleaded. Appellees were not required to anticipate a forgery. 
The bookkeeper had no authority as such to sign the firm’s name, and had 
nothing to do with the checks. He obtained them, in fact, surreptitiously, 
and without the line of hisauthority. Appellant appears to have been equally 
innocent, and so the precise question is on which of two equally innocent 
persons the loss should fall. 

In Morse on Banking, section 248, it is said: ‘‘If a negotiable instrument 
having a forged indorsement come to the hands of a bank and is collected by 
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it, the proceeds are held for the rightful owners of the paper, and may be 
recovered by them, although the bank gave value for the paper, and has paid 
over the proceeds to the party depositing the instrument for collection.” (See, 
to same effect, 3 Randolph on Commercial Paper, sections 1469, 1739, 1777.) 

The case of Farmer vs. People’s Bank (decided by the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee) 47 S. W. 234, is much like this case. There Head, who had pos- 
session of a check payable to Farmer, indorsed Farmer’s name upon it with- 
out his knowledge or consent, and delivered it to the People’s Bank, who 
collected the proceeds and permitted Head to check out the money. After 
this, Farmer demanded the money of the People’s Bank, and, it refusing to 
pay him, sued to recover the amount collected by it on the check. The court 
held that the logic of the rule to the effect that a check payable to a certain 
person can only be properly paid upon his genuine indorsement, or to him, 
necessarily was that one coming into possession of such paper under a forged 
indorsement of his name could not successfully resist the title of the true 
owner, or, if it had been converted into money, a demand for its proceeds. A 
number of decisions from other States are collected in that opinion. The rule 
is that a forged indorsement is a nullity. 

Appellant’s position then in law is the same as if he had taken appellees’ 
checks and collected the money on them without any indorsement of them 
at all. The collection of the checks by him was a conversion of them, and 
he who converts the personal property of another is always liable to the owner 
therefor. Appellant has collected appellees’ money. He had no right in law 
to the money, and he cannot retain it against them. The action is not based 
upon the writings, but upon the idea that appellant has converted the prop- 
erty of another, and that he cannot retain as against the true owner the pro- 
ceeds of the property. Bramblett vs. Caldwell (Ky.) 48 8. W. 982. 

Judgment affirmed. 





ACCOMMODATION NOTE—EXTENSION OF TIME—RELEASE OF MAKER, 
Supreme Court of New York, First Department, April Term, 1903. 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK vs. EMMA IDA TOPLITZ. 


Where a promissory note, made by the maker for the accommodation of the payee with the 
intent that the payee should raise money thereon, is discounted by a bank for the benefit 
of the payee, with knowledge of its accommodation character, the action of the bank in 
extending, after the maturity of the note, the time of the payment thereof, without the 
knowledge or consent of the accommodation maker, does not operate to discharge the 
accommodation maker. 

In such a case the accommodation maker is primarily liable upon the note and the relation 
of principal and surety does not arise. 

The rights of the accommodation maker are not impaired by the extension of the time of 
payment, as he cannot maintain an action against the payee on the note itself, 





On December 26, 1899, the defendant made her promissory note by which 
she promised, five months after date, to pay to the order of L. Toplitz, Son 
& Co., $5,000 at the Chemical National Bank, New York, for value received. 
The note was indorsed by L. Toplitz, Son & Co. and was discounted by the 
Ninth National Bank, to the rights of which bank the plaintiff succeeded by 
consolidation of the two corporations. 

PATTERSON, J.: This was an accommodation note, and when it was dis- 
counted by the Ninth National Bank that bank had full notice that it was an 
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accommodation note. It was not paid at maturity, and at the request of the 
indorsers for whose benefit it was discounted the time of payment was 
extended without the knowledge of the maker. The complaint is in the 
usual form of an action upon a promissory note against the maker, with an 
admitted credit of $1,000 paid on account. The answer sets up that the note 
was delivered as an accommodation note for the express purpose of having 
the same discounted by the Ninth National Bank of the city of New York, 
and upon the distinct understanding that at its maturity it should be taken 
up and paid by the indorsers; and that subsequent to the delivery of the note 
the Ninth National Bank had knowledge that it was given for accommoda- 
tion; and that after its maturity the Nirth National Bank, without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the defendant, entered into an agreement by which it 
extended the time of payment of the note, and that for a certain fixed time 
it would not collect or enforce payment thereof. 

When the case came on for trial the facts set up in defense were admitted, 
and the simple question arising was whether as to the plaintiff in the action, the 
defendant, the maker of the note, stood in the attitude of a surety and was 
released from her obligation as maker of the note by reason of the extension 
of the time of payment given to the person for whose benefit the note was 
discounted, without her knowledge or consent. The trial judge held that the 
facts thus set up did not constitute a defense, and that the defendant was 
primarily liable as the maker of the note, notwithstanding the extension of 
the time of payment. In this ruling the trial court was right. Concededly 
this was an accommodation note; it was given with the intention that the 
indorser should raise money on it, on the liability of the maker, and the 
maker is liable primarily notwithstanding the knowledge of the holder that 
she was an accommodation maker only. (Neg. Inst. Law [Laws of 1897, 
chap. 612], sec. 55, as amd. by Laws of 1898, chap. 336.) This note was dis- 
counted on the credit of the maker whose very purpose was to become abso- 
lutely liable. Thus she became primarily liable. There is no relation of 
surety. By section 3 of the Negotiable Instruments Law, the person prima- 
rily liable is the one who by the terms of the instrument is absolutely required 
to pay the same, and all other persons are secondarily liable. No other 
question of liability can arise in this case than such as appears upon the face 
of the instrument. 

The ease is entirely unlike that of Grow vs. Garlock (97 N. Y. 81), in which 
it was held that, as between two debtors standing to each other in the rela- 
tion of principal and surety, the fact being known to a creditor, that creditor 
was bound to respect such relationship, no matter how or when it arose, or 
whether he consented to it ornot. But the present case, if not determinable 
by the ordinary rules relating to negotiable paper, is controlled by the third 
section of the Negotiable Instruments Law. The note was made by the 
defendant in order that the indorsers might receive money upon her credit. 
That is the very essence of an accommodation note. That credit was given 
and the indorser received the money. The maker was thus a principal debtor. 
She lost nothing by the extension of time to the indorser, for she had no 
right of action on the note itself as against the indorsers. She could not sue 
them on the note and she lost nothing of her claim against them, for by pay- 
ing the note at any time she could have maintained her action to recover 
from the indorsers notwithstanding the extension of the time of payment of 
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the note by the bank. On the note itself the maker never could recover 
against the indorsers. It may be evidence of an indebtedness of them to 
her, the cireumstances under which it was made being shown; but the lia- 
bility of the indorsers to the maker would arise, not on the note, but out of 
the original credit given for their benefit and her payment of money on their 
behalf. 

The verdict for the plaintiff was properly directed and the judgment 
should be affirmed, with costs. 

Van Brunt, P. J., O’Brien, Ingraham and Hatch, JJ., coneurred 

Judgment affirmed, with costs. ; 









































CHECK—FORM OF—WHEN VOID FOR WANT OF PAYEE. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, May 12, 1903. 
GORDON vs. LANSING STATE SAVINGS BANK. 
Where a check is made out upon a blank form containing the words ‘‘ Pay to the order of,” 
and the drawer, instead of naming a payee, or leaving blank the space after these words, 


or naming an impersonal payee, runs a line through such blank space, the check is void, 
since it is payable neither to bearer nor a designated payee. 





This case was tried by the circuit judge without a jury. At the request of 
the defendant, he made a finding of facts, which is as follows: 

‘‘Monday morning, December 9, 1901, at about nine o’clock, there was pre- 
sented at the bank of defendant at the City of Lansing for payment the fol- 
lowing check, made upon the printed form of check supplied by defendant to 
its patrons, and signed by plaintiff, viz. : 

Lansing, Mich., 190 No. - Lansing State Savings Bank of Lansing. 
Pay to the order of , Nine hundred seventy dollars ($970). Jno. R. Gordon. 














The check was indorsed by Charles P. Downey, and was presented by an 
employee of Mr. Downey, and cash was paid at the time of presentation. 
The plaintiff had been a depositor at defendant’s bank at periods for three or 
four years, and at the opening of the bank on the morning of December 9, 
1901, his balanee or credit upon the books of the bank was $3.40, but during 
the day $2,997.50 was added to plaintiff’s credit. The day defendant cashed 
the check plaintiff was at the bank, and was informed that the check for $970 
had been cashed by payment to Mr. Downey, and he then notified defendant 
he would not accept the check as a voucher for the money paid. December 
14, 1901, plaintiff prepared and presented to defendant his check, payable to 
himself, for $970, being the amount he claimed to then have on deposit in 
the bank. Paymenton this check was refused by defendant upon the ground 
that plaintiff had no funds in the bank.” 

The circuit judge rendered a judgment in favor of the plaintiff for $970 
and interest. The case is brought here by writ of error. 

Moorg, J.: Two questions are discussed by counsel: First, the effect of 
not dating the check; second, has the check a payee? We do not deem it 
necessary to discuss the first question. As to the second question, it will be 
noticed the drawer of the check did not name a payee therein, nor did he 
leave a blank space where the name of a payee might be inserted, nor did he 
name an impersonal payee. 

In the case of MeIntosh vs. Lytle, 26 Minn. 336, the court used the follow- 
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ing language: ‘‘A check must name or indicate a payee. Checks drawn 
payable to an impersonal payee, as to ‘ Bills Payable’ or order, or to a num- 
ber or order, are held to be payable to bearer, on the ground that the use of 
the words ‘ or order’ indicate an intention that the paper shall be negotiable; 
and the mention of an impersonal payee, rendering an indorsement by the 
payee impossible, indicates an intention that it shall be negotiable without 
indorsement—that is, that it shall be payable to bearer. So, when a bill or 
note or check is made payable to a blank or order, and actually delivered to 
take effect as commercial paper, the person to whom delivered may insert 
his name in the blank space as payee, and a bona fide holder may then 
recover on it. 

These cases differ essentially from the one at bar. In the latter case the 
person to whom delivered is presumed, in favor of a bona fide holder, to have 
had authority to insert a name as payee. In the former case the instrument 
is, when it passes from the hands of the maker, complete, in just the form 
the parties intend. But in this case there is neither a blank space for the 
name of the payee, indicating authority to insert the payee’s name, nor is 
the instrument made payable to an impersonal payee, indicating a fully com- 
pleted instrument. It is claimed that the words ‘on sight’ are such imper- 
sonal payee. They were inserted, however, for another purpose—to fix the 
time of payment, and not to indicate the payee. It is clearly the case of an 
inadvertent failure to complete the instrument intended by the parties. 

The drawer undoubtedly meant to draw a check, but, having left out the 
payee’s name, without inserting in lieu thereof words indicating the bearer 
as a payee, it is as fatally defective as it would be if the drawee’s name were 
omitted.”’ (See, also, Rush et al. vs. Haggard, 68 Tex. 674; Prewitt vs. Chap- 
man, 6 Ala. 86; Brown vs. Gilman et al., 13 Mass. 160; Rich et al. vs. Star- 
buck, 51 Ind. 87; Norton, Bills and Notes [38d Ed.] p. 59, and notes; Daniel, 
Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.] Sec. 102). 

The case differs from the one at bar in some respects, but the important 
part of the decision is that a payee is necessary to make a complete instru- 
ment, and, even though the maker of a check may have intended to name a 
payee, if he has not in fact done so the check is incomplete. In the case at 
bar the failure to name a payee was not an oversight, if we may judge from 
what Mr. Gordon did, as will appear more in detail later. 

Our attention has been called to Crutchly vs. Mann, 5 Taunton, R. 529. 
In this case the bill of exchange was made payable to the order of 
The court found that under the facts shown the conclusion was irresistible 
that the name was filled in with the consent of the drawer. The same case 
was previously reported in 2 Maule & Selw. 90, where, as the case then stood, 
it appeared the bill of exchange had been sent out, the defendant leaving a 
blank for the name of the payee. One of the judges was of the opinion that 
the defendant, by leaving the blank, undertook to be answerable for it, when 
filled up in the shape of a bill of exchange; another judge was of the opinion 
that it was as though the defendant had made the bill payable to bearer; 
while the third judge was of the opinion that the issuing of the bill in blank 
without the name of the payee was an authority to a bona fide holder to 
insert the name. 

In the case of Harding vs. The State, 54 Ind. 359, a promissory note was 
drawn leaving a blank space for the name of the payee, and it was held: 
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BANKING LAW. 49 
‘“So the name of the payee may be left blank, and this wiil authorize any 
bona fide holder to insert his own name.” 

In the case of Brummel, et al. vs. Enders, et al., 18 Grat. 873, promissory: 
notes, blank as to the names of the payees, had been put in the hands of an 
agent to be sold for the benefit of the makers. The agent sold them, at 2 
greater discount than the legal rate of interest, to purchasers who did not: 
know they were sold for the benefit of the makers. At the time of the sale: 
the name of the purchasers was inserted, either by the purchasers or by the 
agent, in the blank left for the payee. When the notes were sued, the 
makers pleaded usury. The court, following the cases already cited, held 
that any bona fide holder of a bill or note which is blank as to the name of 
the payee may insert his own name, and thus acquire all the rights of the 
payee. 

It will be observed that the case at bar differs from all of these cases. As 
before stated, not only did Mr. Gordon fail to insert the name of a payee, or 
to leave a blank where the name of the payee might be inserted, but he did 
more. He drew a line through the blank space, making it impossible for any 
one else to insert therein a name, indicating very clearly that he not only 
declined to name a payee, but intended to make it impossible for any one 
else to do so. Had Mr. Gordon issued a check otherwise perfect, but with 
the blank space for the amount of the check unfilled, and delivered it toa 
third person, it would be presumed the third person was given authority to 
fill the blank space. But had he, instead of leaving the space a blank, filled 
it by drawing a line through it, would any one say the third person might 
then insert a sum of money in that space? If not, upon what principle may 
the name of a payee be inserted when the space was filled in the same way, 
or upon what theory may it be presumed there was an impersonal payee when 
the maker has not made the check payable to cash, or some other impersonal 
payee. In order to construe the check as a complete instrument, we must 
read into it an intention not only not expressed by its language, but contrary 
to the act of the maker. The check, as it appears to-day, is without any 
payee. The record is silent in relation to whom it was delivered, or whether 
the person who presented it at the bank, or the person whose indorsement it 
bears, was a bona Jide holder. 

Judgment is affirmed. 

Montgomery, J., did not sit. Hooker, C. J., concurred with Moore, J. 

CARPENTER, J. (dissenting): I regret that I cannot concur in the opinion 
of my Brother Moore. I agree with him that the check in question is not 
governed by the authorities which hold that, where a blank is left for the 
insertion of the name of a payee, the instrument is to be treated as payable 
to bearer. 

I cannot agree, however, that the case of McIntosh vs, Lytle, 26 Minn. 
336, is controlling. That case resembles this in many particulars. There is, 
however, a difference, which, in my judgment, renders the reasoning of that 
case inapplicable. The fact that the plaintiff in the case at bar used the 
ordinary blank, and drew a line through the space intended for the name of 
the payee, prevents our assuming, as did the court there—and its decision 
was based on this assumption—that it is ‘‘the case of an inadvertent failure 
to complete the instrument intended by the parties.” 

The instrument under consideration is obviously complete, in just the 
4 
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form the maker intended. In my judgment, the authorities which hold a 
check payable to the order of an impersonal payee to be valid and negotiable 
control this case. 

I quote from the case of Willets vs. The Phoenix Bank, 2 Duer (N. Y.) at 
page 129: ‘‘One of the checks was payable to the order of 1658, the other 
three to the order of bills payable; and, as the required order could not in 
either case possibly be given, the checks, unless transferable by delivery, 
were payable to no one, and were void upon their face. The law is well-set- 
tled that a draft payable to the order of a fictitious person, inasmuch as a 

® title cannot be given by an indorsement, is, in the judgment of law, payable 
to bearer. (Vere vs. Lewis, 3 Term R. 183; Minet vs. Gibson, Id. 481; Gibson 
vs. Minet, 1 H. Black, 569, affirmed in the House of Lords.) And it seems to 
us quite manifest that in principle these decisions embrace the present ease. 
At any rate, the bank, by certifying the checks as good, is estopped from 
denying that they were valid as drafts upon the funds of the maker, and, 
consequently, were payable to bearer. The giving of such a certificate, if 
otherwise construed, would be a positive fraud.” 

In Mechanies’ Bank vs. Straiton, 3 Abb. Dee. (N. Y.) 269, a check payable 
to bills payable or order was held payable to bearer, the Court saying: ‘* By 
naming the persons to whose order the instrument is payable, the maker 
manifests his intention to limit its negotiability by imposing the condition of 
indorsement upon its first transfer. But no such condition is indicated by | 
the designation of a fictitious or impersonal payee, for indorsement, under ie 
such circumstances, is manifestly impossible; and words of negotiability, 
when used in connection with such designations, are capable of no reasonable 
interpretation, except as expressive of an intention that the bill shall be nego- 
tiable without indorsement—/. e. inthe same manner as if it had been made 
payable to bearer.”” We must decide that the check in the case at bar, like 
those in the eases cited, is either altogether void, or is transferable by deliv- 
ery. I submit that we should follow those cases, and decide that it is trans- 
ferable by delivery. To quote the language of Lord Ellenborough, in 
Cruchley vs. Clarance, 2 Maule & Selw. 90: ‘‘ As the defendant has chosen 
to send the bill [check] into the world in this form, the world ought not to 
be deceived by his acts.”” This view of the case compels me to notice the fact 
that the check under consideration is not dated. According to the weight of 
authority, this omission does not invalidate it. (See Zane on Banks and 
Banking, sec. 152; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, see. 1577; Norton on 
Bills and Notes, p. 405, note. ) 

I think the judgment of the court below should be reversed, and a judg- 
ment entered in this court for the defendant. 

Grant, J., coneurred with Carpenter, J. 




















































DEFOSIT OF TRUST FUNDS—WHEN CONSIDERED GENERAL AND NOT SPECIAL 
DEPOSITS. 
Supreme Court of Iowa, May 15, 1903. 
OFFICER Vs. OFFICER, etal. (STEWART, INTERVENER). 







In the absence of a statute forbidding such a course, an executor may deposit funds of the 
estate in a bank of good standing and reputed solvency. 

In the absence of :o ne special arrangement, such a deposit is deemed a general and not a 

special deposit. 
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This was an application in a receivership proceedings for the allowance 
and establishment of a claim filed by the intervener, as executor of the estate 
of A. Cochran, deceased, as a preferred claim. The trial court denied the 
application and intervener appealed. 

DEEMER, J.: The firm of Officer & Pusey was a partnership doing a gen- 
eral banking business in the city of Council Bluffs. On September 17, 1900, 
it went into the hands of Receivers, and, on October 16 of the same year, in- 
tervener, as executor of the estate of A. Cochran, deceased, filed his claim 
against Officer & Pusey with the Receivers, for the sum of something more 
than $2,000, which he had deposited in the bank to the credit of ‘‘ the estate 
of A. Cochran, deceased. J. J. Stewart, executor.” ) 

He alleges that he notified the bank that this was a special trust fund 
which should at all times be kept on hand and subject to the order of court, 
and that said Officer & Pusey had notice of the character of the funds. He 
further pleaded that the funds in the hands of the Receivers were augmented 
to the amount of the deposit, and that the same, or an equal amount there- 
of, was still in their hands, and he asked that his claim be allowed and estab- 
lished as a preferred one. 

The facts are notin dispute. It was agreed that the claim should be 
treated as if brought in the name of the cestui que trust; that J. J. Stewart 
was the executor of the estate of A. Cochran, and as such deposited the 
money Claimed by him, as stated in his application; and that such deposits 
were made on and after Mareh 31, 1900, with the knowledge of the bank that 
they were trust funds held by Stewart. The deposits were made in good 
faith, and, when made, the bank was reported to be solvent and sound. 
When the bank passed into the hands of the Receivers there was more than 
$100,000 of assets, which was more than sufficient to pay all preferred claims; 
and from the time the deposits were made, down to the time of the appoint. 
ment of the Receivers, the bank had more than $100,000 in eash. Stewart 
never had an order of court to make the deposits, but acted upon his own 
judgment and responsibility, for the purpose of preserving and securing the 
funds. From time to time he drew checks in his official capacity against the 
funds, which were duly honored and paid. 

The first question of law to be determined on this state of facts is, was 
the deposit wrongful? If so, and the bank had notice of the character of the 
funds, there is no doubt that the claim should be given a preference. (Ind. 
Dist. vs. King, 80 Iowa, 498; Davenport Plow Co. vs. Lamp, 80 Iowa, 722; 
Dist. Tp. vs. Bank, 88 Iowa, 194; Jn re Knapp & Co. 101 Iowa, 488; Jones 
vs. Chesebrough, 105 Lowa, 303.) 

Ar executor must exercise that degree of care and prudence with reference 
to funds coming into his hands that ordinarily prudent men exercise in re- 
gard to their own affairs, and, in the absence of statute preventing, they may 
deposit the same in banks of good standing and reputed solvency. (Barney 
vs. Saunders, 16 How. 535; King vs. Talbot, 40 N. Y. 76.) 

Indeed, it seems to be generally held that a trustee who has deposited 
funds to a trust account in a reputable bank or banking house is not liable 
for any loss which may occur through failure of the bank. (Jn re Law’s Es- 
tate [Pa.] 22 Atl. 831, 14 L. R. A. 103; Norwood vs. Harness, 98 Ind. 134; Ja- 
cobus vs. Jacobus, 37 N. J. Eq. 17; People vs. Faulkner, 107 N. Y. 488.) 

Of course the deposit must be made tothe trust account. If the executor 
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or trustee makes a deposit of trust funds in his individual name, or mingles 
them with other funds, he is not relieved of responsibility should the funds 
be lost. (Williams vs. Williams, 55 Wis. 300; Allen vs. Leach [Del. Orph. 
Ct. | 29 Atl. 1050; Corya vs. Corya, 119 Ind. 593.) Such act is in itself a con- 
version of the funds. (Ivey vs. Coleman, 42 Ala. 409.) 

Finding then that the executor was authorized to make a deposit of the 
money belonging to the estate, the next question is the nature of the deposit. 
Deposits are divided into general, special, and specific; and, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, every deposit is presumed to be general. In case of 
general deposits, the money deposited is mingled with other money of the 
bank, and the entire amount forms a single fund, from which depositors are 
paid. Therelation of debtor and creditor is created, and, in the event of fail- 
ure of the bank, all such creditors stand on an equality. (Lowry vs. Polk 
County, 51 Iowa, 50; Long vs. Emsley, 57 Iowa, 11; Commonwealth Bank 
vs. Wister, 2 Pet. 318; Jn re Hunt [Mass.| 6 N. E. 554; Briyn vs. Bank, 9 
Com. 413.) 

A general deposit differs from a loan in that the money is left with the 
bank for safe keeping, subject to order, and payable, notin the specific money 
deposited, but in an equal sum. It may or may not bear interest, and, so 
long as the relation is simply that of debtor and creditor, no loan is created. 
C7 re Law’s Estate, supra.) 

A special deposit is created where the money is left for safe keeping and 
return of the identical thing to the depositor. And a specific deposit exists 
when money or property is given to a bank for some specific and particular 
purpose, as a note for collection, money to pay, a particular note, or prop- 
erty for some specific purpose. (People vs. Bank, 96 N. Y. 33; Brahm vs. 
Adkins, 77 Ill. 263 ; Peak vs. Ellicott, 30 Kan. 156 ; German Bank vs. Fore- 
man, 138 Pa. 474.) 

The deposit made in this case was not a special one. The bank did not 
receive it upon a promise to keep the identical money and to return it to the 
executor. It was not specific, for the bank had the right to mix the funds 
with other money received by it, and obligated itself simply to honor and 
pay the executor’s checks. It did not agree to hold the same for the parties 
entitled thereto, but it was at all times authorized to pay the same out on 
checks signed by the exector, and was not bound to see that the money re- 
ceived thereon went to those who were entitled to receive it. Many 
attempts have been made to secure priority in such cases on the theory that 
the deposit is specific, but they have uniformly failed. (See Fletcher vs. 
Sharpe, 108 Ind. 276, McLain vs. Wallace, 103 Ind. 562 ; Alston vs. State, 92 
Ala. 124 ; Henry vs. Martin, 88 Wis. 367.) 

We have found that the deposit in this case was authorized, and that it 
was general in character, and the question yet remains, may the executor or 
his cestui que trust recover the deposit as a preferred claim? The mere fact 
that he is a trust fund creditor does not give him this right. Equality is re- 
garded as equity in such cases. He is simply a creditor of the bank, and has 
no peculiar claim or right over other creditors. (Ringo vs. Field, 6 Ark. 43 : 
Fletcher vs. Sharpe, swpra; Shaw vs. Bauman, 34 Ohio St. 25; Paul vs. 
Draper; [Mo.] 59 8. W. 77 ; Nat’] Bank vs. Millard, 10 Wall. 153.) 

In Fletcher vs. Sharpe, swpra, it is said: ‘‘ There is no question that the 
fund was properly deposited. * * * When deposits are received, unless 
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BANKING LAW. 53 
they are special, they belong to the bank as a part of its general funds, and 
the relation of debtor and creditor arises between the bank and the de- 
positor. This is equally so whether the deposit is of trust money or of funds 
which are impressed with no trust, provided the act of the depositor is no 
misappropriation of the funds. If, in receiving a trust fund, a bank acted 
with knowledge that it was taking the fund in violation of the duty of the 
trustee, the rights of a cestwi que trust might be different. * * * In this 
ease, where no impropriety is imputed to the bank in receiving the money, it 
hccomes a debtor of the petitioner, and its debt to them was of the same char- 
acter as its debt to any other depositor, and must be paid in the same propor- 
tion. The rights of other creditors stand on a level with those of the 
petitioners, and are to be guarded and protected by the court with the same 
vigilance.” 

This is manifestly sound doctrine, and does not in any manner controvert 
the rule that a cestuzi que trust may follow trust property which has been 
misapplied or misdirected by a trustee into the hands of any one who is not 
an innocent purchaser for value. Generally speaking, equity will follow a 
trust fund through any number of transmutations, and preserve and protect 
it for the real beneficiary, so long as such ean be identified and followed; and 
no court has gone further than our own in thisrespect. But wherethe prop- 
erty has rightfully been disposed of by the trustee, and title has passed from 
him, cestut que trust will not be permitted to reclaim the same. Hence the 
necessity for determining the rightfulness of the deposit. When it is once 
determined that the deposit was rightful, the case assumes the same aspect 
as if the cestwi que trust had expressly authorized it. Had he done so, of 
course he could not follow the property into the hands of the Receivers. In 
virtue of the power conferred upon him by law, the executor deposited the 
money in the bank, and thus became the bank’s creditor for the amount of 
the deposit. The money was properly mingled with other funds of the bank, 
and lost its distinctive character as trust funds. The bank became obligated 
to return a like amount to the executor, or to the honor his checks issued 
against the deposit. In other words, it became the debtor of the trustee. 


_ And, as said in Bradley vs. Chesebrough, 111 Iowa, 126, referring to Cavin 


vs. Gleason, 105 N. Y. 262, ‘‘ that plaintiff was a trust creditor does not of it- 
self entitle him to preference over other creditors.” The executor had the 
right to make the deposit, and the bank had an equal right to use it in its 
business in the ordinary way. The fund stood on the same footing as any 
other general deposit. (McAfee vs. Bland [Ky.] 118. W. 439.) 

The case is easily distinguishable from cases where the deposit is wrong- 
ful, for there the relation of debtor and creditor does not exist; at any rate, 
the cestuz que trust is not bound by such a deposit. It is also very different 
from those cases where a bank, with notice of the trust character of a de- 
posit, attempts to apply it on a debt due it by the trustee. In such cases, the 
cestui que trust may recover the amount so misapplied from the bank. It is 
doubtless true, also, that the cestwi que trust may recover from a solvent 
bank the amount of a deposit by another to his account as trustee, but none 
of these rules are applicable here, for the reasons that the deposit was right- 
ful, the relation of debtor and creditor was created, and the entire assets of 
the bank are now in the hands of trustees for an equitable and proper dis- 
tribution. There is no reason, then, for preferring one creditor over another, 
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and surely none will be preferred simply because he is what might be called a 
trust fund creditor. 





CONSOLIDATION OF BANKS—USE OF COLLATERALS. 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma, February 5, 1903. 


OVERSTREET, et al. vs. CITIZENS’ BANK. 


Where a banking corporation borrows money from another bank for the purpose of paying its 
depositors, 4nd hypothecates its notes and credits as collateral security for such loan, a 
suit in equity is not the proper proceeding by an unsecured creditor of such debtor 
bank to reach said collaterals in the hands of the creditor bank. The statute provides 
a plain, ample and adequate remedy in such cases. 

A banking corporation desiring to quit business may transfer its depositors’ accounts to 
another bank, and may borrow money from such other bank to pay its depositors, and 
may pledge its assets as security for the money so borrowed ; and such action is not a 
consolidation or merger, nor does it release the first bank from liability, nor render the 
second liable to the other creditors of the first bank. 

Where one creditor holds collateral security for payment of his claim, a release or return of 
a portion of the collaterals to the debtor, or permission to apply a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of such collaterals to other bona fide debts of the debtor, isin neither case, if 
done in good faith, such a misuse of such collaterals as will render the holder liable to 
other creditors for the value of such collaterals. 

(Syllabus by the court.) 


This was a suit in equity by judgment creditors of a suspended banking 
corporation to recover judgment for the value of certain assets transferred 
by the suspended bank to another banking corporation. 


The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 


BY WHAT LAW INDORSEMENT IS GOVERNED—DISCHARGE OF INDORSER 
BY IMPAIRING HIS REMEDY AGAINST MAKER. 
Court of Appeals of New York, March 28, 1903. 
AMELIA L. SPIES vs. NATIONAL CITY BANK. 


In the case of every negotiable instrument there are as many separate contracts as there 
are indorsements, each being governed by the law of the place where made, unless it 
is the intention to negotiate the instrument elsewhere. 

If the holder of a note so deals with the maker that the latter becomes discharged from all 
liability thereon, as against subsequent indorsers, then the indorsers cannot be required 
to pay the same. 


The plaintiff’s testator had procured the defendant to discount a note 
made by one R. M. Ong, of New Orleans, which the maker failed to pay at 
maturity, and which was duly protested. Afterwards the defendant brought 
suit against the maker in the courts of Louisiana, and obtained judgment 
against him. This judgment was then sold at a discount of fifty per cent. 
Afterwards the defendant sold certain bonds which had been deposited as 
collateral security with it by plaintiffs’ testator, and after paying certain 
other debts due from him to it, applied the balance, $1,469.06, to the pay- 
ment of his liability as indorser on the Ong note. The suit was brought to 
recover this amount. 

PARKER, C.J.: While the note was a Louisiana contract, having been 
made in that State by a resident thereof, payable at a bank therein, the con- 
tract of indorsement was an independent contract governed by the law of 
the State where it was made and took effect, for in the case of every negotia- 
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ble instrument there are as many separate contracts as there are indorsements, 
each being governed by the law of the place where made, unless the inten- 
tion is to negotiate the instrument elsewhere. (Story on Conflict of Laws, 
§ 314; Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, §§ 867, 868, 899; Aymar vs. Sheldon, 
12 Wend. 439 ; Allen vs. Merchants’ Bank, 22 Wend. 215 ; Cook vs. Litch- 
field, 9 N.Y. 279, 290.) The note was made payable to the order of Marcial 
& Co., under which name the plaintiff’s testator did business in the city of 
New York, and it was by him duly indorsed to the defendant, at its banking 
house in New York, before maturity. The contract of indorsement was, 
therefore, a New York contract, and the defendant having presented the 
note for payment when and where it was made payable, and, upon the 
refusal to pay, having caused the same to be duly protested for non-payment 
and notice thereof to be given to the plaintiff, it thereupon became entitled 
to enforce payment, and still retains that right unless it has done, or omitted 
to do, some act which. under the law of this State, has destroyed that right. 

While the holder of a note may enforce collection from either the maker 
or indorser, or both, he must take care not to impair the remedy of the 
indorser against the maker, for to the extent that he destroys the indorser’s 
claim against the maker, he releases his claim against the indorser. (Shutts 
vs. Fingar, 100 N. Y., 539; Pitts vs. Congdon, 2 N. Y. 352; Brown vs. 
Williams, 4 Wend. 360.) 

In Shutts’ ease, it is said, in the course of a very full and careful discus- 
sion of the general subject, that an indorser who pays a note ‘‘is entitled to 
demand its possession from the creditor with the right of subrogation to all 
securities and remedies possessed by him against the prior parties thereon 
unimpaired by any act or laches of such creditor.”’ 

In Pitts’ case it is held that ‘‘he” (the holder) ‘‘cannot discharge the 
party primarily liable and then sue the indorser, because the latter would in 
this way be deprived of his remedy over.”’ 

In Brown’s case the court said, ‘‘if the holder releases the principal 
debtor, he ought not to recover against the indorser, for, by releasing the 
debt, he discharged the principal from all liability upon the note to the 
indorser as well as himself.” 

The principle established by these cases is that if the holder of a note so 
deals with the maker that he becomes discharged from all liability thereon 
as against subsequent indorsers, then the indorsers cannot be compelled 
to pay it. 





BANE’S RIGHT OF SET-OFF—NOTE MATURING AFTER DEATH OF DEPOSITOR. 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky, May 22, 1903. 
LITTLE’S ADMINISTRATOR vs. CITY NATIONAL BANK OF FULTON. 
Where a bank holds the note of a deceased depositor, it may set off the amount of such 
note against the amount due to his estate from the bank on account of his deposit, 
even though the note does not mature until after his death. 





Hosson, J.: C. H. Little died a resident of Fulton county on April 1, 
1900. At the time of his death he had on deposit in his own name in the 
Citizens’ Savings Bank of Fulton, Ky., $547.68 ; and the bank held a note 
against him for $350, on which J. C. Bennett and William Brown were 
sureties, which matured on April 2, or the day after his death. The bank 
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paid to his administrator $197.68, the balance of the deposit over and above 
the amount of the note, but declined to pay the remainder of the amount ; 
insisting upon its right to offset the note against it. 'The administrator then 
filed this suit against the bank, and, the court having dismissed the action, 
he appeals. 

The right of a bank to apply a deposit to the extinguishment of the de- 
positor’s indebtedness grows out of the doctrine that the relationship between 
the bank and the depositor is that of debtor and creditor. ‘‘The bank holds 
a lien upon the deposits in its hands to secure the repayment of the depos- 
itor’s indebtedness, and may enforce that lien as the debts mature by apply- 
ing the debtor’s deposits upon them, thus setting the two off against each 
other.” (3 Am. and Eng. Ency. of Law, 835.) 

In Masonic Savings Bank vs. Bangs’ Adm’r, 8 Ky. Law Rep. 16, this court 
said that the right of a bank to this lien is recognized by all the elementary 
books on the subject, and by an unbroken line of American decisions. 

In Kentucky Flour Company’s Assignee vs. Merchants’ National Bank, 90 
Ky. 225, an insolvent debtor, who was indebted to the bank with which he 
had money on deposit, made an assignment before the debt of the bank had 
matured. It was held that the bank, although its debt had not matured, 
might offset its debt against the deposit, as being between it and the assignee. 
‘The ease here is much stronger in behalf of the bank, for its debt had matured 
before there was administration on the estate of the decedent, or any de- 
mand made of it for the deposit; and when the suit was brought it had an 
existing demand, which it could plead as a set-off. 

In Ford’s Adm’r vs. Thornton, 3 Leigh, 695, a debtor died before the note 
fell due. His estate proved to be insolvent. The bank at the time of his 
death had money of his on deposit, and it was held that the bank was enti- 
tled to apply the deposit to the payment of the note. 

In Knecht vs. United States Savings Institute, 2 Mo. App. 563, a bank held 
a note against a depositor, who died insolvent before the note matured. The 
note was for more than the amount of the deposit. A balance was struck 
between the two demands, and the bank was allowed to prove up the re- 
mainder of its claim against the estate. 

In Mathewson vs. Strafford Bank, 45 N. H. 108, on substantially the same 
facts, the executor sued to recover the testator’s deposit ; and the bank was 
allowed to set off its note against the testator, although it had not matured 
at his death, and the estate was insolvent. 

So in Camden National Bank vs. Green, 45 N. J. Eq. 546, the testator 
having died, leaving a balance to his credit in the bank, which he willed to 
his wife, and she having had it transferred to her own account, the estate 
proving insolvent, and the note held by the bank against the testator hav- 
ing matured, the bank was held entitled to set off the deposit against the 
note; no rights of third persons having intervened. To the same 
effect, see 1 Morse on Banking, § 329, and eases cited (last edition). A con- 
trary rule is laid down in Pennsylvania where the estate is insolvent, but 
where the estate is solvent the same rule is followed, as above indicated. 
(Bosler’s Adm’rs vs. Exchange Bank, 4 Pa. 32.) 

But this ruling isin conflict with the current of authority and the princi- 


ples established in this State. With us insolvency is a well-settled ground for 


equitable set-off, and where a decedent owes a debt, and has a claim com- 
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ing to him from the same person, the rule is that the claims will be offset, 
although the estate is insolvent, on the ground that only the balance is really 
due from one party to the other. (Newman on Pleadings, 595-598 ; Ely vs. 
Com. 35 Ky. 398.) The rule, also, is that if a bank, after the note matures, 
suffers the debtor to check out his deposit, and he then becomes insolvent, 
the surety in the note will be discharged. (Pursifull vs. Pineville Banking 
Co., 97 Ky. 154.) 
Judgment affirmed. 





LOST NOTE—WHEN MAKER NOT DISCHARGED BY PAYMENT— 
INDORSEMENT AS NOTICE. 
Supreme Court of Michigan, May 29, 1908. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. vs. POOL. 

Where notice that a note has been lost is brought home to the maker, payment thereafter 
will not extinguish liability, unless the person presenting the instrument is required be- 
fore payment to establish title thereto. 

While the indorsement ‘‘ pay to the order of any bank or banker for collection,’’ is a cir- 
cumstance tending to show want of care in making payment to some person not 
answering such description, it is not conclusive, for notwithstanding such indorsement 
the payee would have the right to demand and receive payment. 





This was an action to recover of the maker of a promissory note. The 
defendant produced the note upon the trial and claimed that she had paid 
the amount thereof to a person who had presented the same for payment. 
The plaintiff claimed to have given the defendant notice that the note had 
been lost. 

MONTGOMERY, -/. (omitting part of the opinion): It is stated in the text 
books as elementary law that. where notice that an instrument has been lost 
or stolen has been brought home to the maker, payment thereafter made will 
not extinguish liability, unless the party presenting the instrument is re- 
quired, before payment, to establish title thereto. (Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments, See. 1461 ; Byles on Bills and Notes, See. 378; Parsons on Bills 
and Notes, p. 256. See, also, Hinckley vs. Railroad Company, 129 Mass. 52, 
37 Am. Rep, 297, which is a very instructive case, and the whole subject is 
discussed; Bainbridge vs. City of Louisville, 83 Ky. 285, 4 Am. St. Rep. 153.) 
We are unable to see any good reason for denying the equity of this rule. 

Where one of the two innocent parties must suffer, the law casts the bur- 
den upon him who is guilty of a want of dilligence or care. And in ease of a 
lost instrument it is difficult to see what more the owner of the bill may do 
than to bring home notice to the maker of the fact of such loss, thus bring- 
ing to his knowledge that the instrument is likely to be presented by one not 
entitled to receive payment thereon. If, with such information, no duty of 
care is cast upon the maker, and nothing short of absolute mala fides will inval- 
idate a payment made, the law affords little protection to the payee; and 
most emphatically is this so if, when knowledge of the loss is brought home 
to the maker, the bare possession of the note is sufficient to render recovery 
impossible, for such is the effect of declaring that actual mala fides must be 
shown. In the present case it is true that no notice was received by the 
maker of the loss of his instrument, prior to the payment, direct from the 
payee of the note, but she had this notice. 
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Notice was sent her of the fact that the note had been mailed to the bank, 
and that the Cashier of the bank had informed her that the note had not 
been received at the bank, and that it probably was lost in transit; and when 
the note was presented to her for payment it had the indorsement on the 
back, ‘‘ Pay to the order of any bank or banker for collection and remittance 
to Page Woven Wire Fence Company.” 

Was this sufficient notice that the note had been lost ? We think it was. 
The defendant had notice of every fact which, if true, showed the loss, to 
wit, the mailing of the note to the bank, the failure of the bank to receive it, 
and, furthermore, the statement of the Cashier of the bank to her that he 
thought the note was lost, and a request by him for payment without the pro- 
duction of the note. 

The defendant, therefore, occupies the position of one paying a note to 
one not authorized to receive it, having notice of its loss, and, so far as the 
record discloses, without any inquiry or investigation as to the title of the 
holder. 

It is claimed that the indorsement of the note to a bank for collection 
was a restrictive indorsement, and that for this reason the defendant was not 
justified in making payment to this alleged agent of the plaintiff. We do not 
accept this view of the plaintiff. While the indorsement was a circumstance 
showing want of careon the partof the defendant, it is by no means conclu- 
sive, for it cannot be doubted that the payee of the note, notwithstanding 
that it bore the indorsement in question, would have the right to demand 
and receive payment. The record fails to disclose what care the defendant 
exercised in making payment to the holder, and, upon this record, we think 
it was error to instruct a verdict for the defendant. 

Judgment wil] be reversed, and a new trial ordered. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 


[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto. ] 





BANKS AND BANKING—CHECK—LIFE INSURANCE—FRAUD OF AGENT— 
PAYMENT BY BANK—RIGHT OF COMPANY TO RECOVER AMOUNTS PAID. 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE CO. vs. THE MOLSONS BANK (5 Ontario Law 
Reports, p. 407). 

The facets of this case sufficiently appear in the following judgment of 
Chief Justice Meredith. 

JUDGMENT : The plaintiffs sue to recover from the defendants, who were 
their bankers, moneys which were paid, as the plaintiffs allege, without their 
authority, and improperly charged to their account, having been made upon 
checks drawn by the plaintiffs on the defendants, payable to various persons 
or their order, the indorsements of which by those persons were, asthe plain- 
tiffs allege, not genuine, but forged. The defendants resist the plaintiffs’ 
claim on two grounds: (1) that in the circumstances under which they were 
issued all the checks were payable to fictitious or non-existent persons within 
the meaning of sub-section 3 of section 7 of the Bills of Exchange Act of 1890, 
and were therefore payable to bearer ; (2) that if they are to be treated as 
payable to the order of real payees, the defendants were justified under all 
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the circumstances in paying them and debiting them to the plaintiffs 
account. 

I will deal first with the second of these contentions, for if it is made out, 
it will be unnecessary to consider the first. 

There is no doubt upon the evidence that the proceeds of all the checks 
came into the hands of a man named Niblock, who was the assistant super- 
intendent of the plaintiff company, having his office at Ottawa, and were ap- 
propriated by him to his own use by means of a system of fraud and forgery 
on his part. 

The checks were issued for the purpose of paying supposed claims of the 
several persons in whose favor they were drawn, under policies of insurance 
made by the plaintiffs, and in the belief by the plaintiffs that the persons 
upon whose lives the policies had been granted had died ; but in fact none of 
them had died, and there was no real claim by any of the beneficiaries 
against the plaintiffs. In all of the cases, except five (those of Burns, Mc- 
Kendry, Coghill, Miller and Little) the applications on which the policies 
were issued were entirely fictitious, the names of the supposed applicants, 
and of the supposed signers of the documents which accompanied them, be- 
ing forged. In all of the cases the signatures to the proofs of loss were also 
forged, as were the indorsements purporting to be those of the payees of the 
checks. In the five cases of the genuine applications the policies had lapsed 
before the dates when the lives were said to have dropped and the claims 
were made. 

The claim papers were in all the cases forwarded by Niblock from Ottawa 
to the head office of the plaintiffs at London, and show on their face that 
they were in part at least prepared by him. 

With the exception of two (each for $1,000) all the insurances were in the 
industrial branch, and for small sums. Niblock was appointed assistant su- 
perintendent on August 23, 1892, and the earliest of these fraudulent claims 
was received at the head office of the plaintiff company on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1896. He had under his agreement with his employers, which is in 
writing, somewhat extensive powers ; but nothing is said in it as to any 
connection he should have with the settlement and payment of claims un- 
der policies issued in respect of the insurance effected through his office. It 
was, however, the practice whenever a claim was sent in from his office, 
after it had been passed, to send him a check for the amount of it, payable 
to the claimant or supposed claimant, or his order. It was his duty to de- 
liver the check to the person in whose favor it was drawn, and to obtain 
from him a discharge of the claim under the policy in settlement of which it 
was given. According to the evidence of the plaintiffs’ accountant, Niblock 
sometimes paid a claim in money, and in such a case returned the check for 
it to the plaintiffs. It was the practice of the plaintiffs not to notify the 
claimants that the check had been sent in the case of an insurance in the 
industrial branch, but to do so where the insurance was not in the branch. 
Whether or not notices had been sent to the supposed claimants in the two 
cases of insurance of the latter character, was not shown, but it is prob- 
able from the testimony given at the tria: that notice was not sent in those 
cases, 

Each of the checks is indorsed with the name of the payee of it ; all of 
them except two (McKendry’s and Hale’s) are also indorsed by Niblock—his 
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name following that of the payee ; of the checks thus indorsed three have 
above the name of Niblock, the word ‘‘ witness.” 

It was not shown to whom or how the moneys which were paid on the 
checks were paid. All of the supposed claimants lived or were represented 
to live at or in the vicinity of Ottawa, and the checks were all payable at 
any branch bank of the defendants, ani were paid through their Ottawa 
branch. 

The proper conclusion upon the testimony is, I think, that all the checks 
were paid by the defendants in good faith and upon the representation of 
Niblock, acting for the plaintiffs, that the persons to whom payment was 
made were the persons named in the checks as payees of them. Nodistinction 
in this respect ought to be made, as I think, between the checks upon which 
Niblock’s name was indorsed and the two upon which it does not appear. 
With regard to the former, there is the representation in writing by Niblock 
that the name indorsed as that of the payee is the genuine signature of the 
payee, for that I take to be the effect of his indorsement ; and as to the 
latter, though there is not the same kind of representation, there was, I 
think, equally a representation to the same effect, for the proper inference is 
as to those that Niblock wrote the name of the payee, intending that the 
defendants should accept and act upon them as their genuine signatures. 

What was done as to these two checks was the same, I think, as if Niblock 
in each case had gone to the defendants’ bank with some one whom he repre- 
sented to be the payee, and had, upon that representation, induced the 
officers of the bank to pay the checks as bearing the genuine indorsements of 
the real payees. 

Assuming this view to be correct, are the plaintiffs affected by what is 
done by Niblock, so as to preclude them from disputing the right of the 
defendants to pay the checks and charge the amount paid to the plaintiffs’ 
account? In my opinion they are. Niblock was the representative of the 
plaintiffs at Ottawa, having the sole conduct and supervision at that point 
of all the business done through his office. The checks were sent to him in 
order that delivery of them to the person for whom they were intended 
might be secured, and that proper discharges might be obtained from them 
of the company’s liability on the policies in respect of which they were issued. 
The plaintiffs knew, or ought to have known, that their bankers would in all 
probability require the persons presenting the checks for payment to be 
identified as the persons named as the payees of them, and that Niblock was 
the most likely, or at least a likely person to be called upon to do that, and 
as to most of the checks they had notice that Niblock was in fact certifying 
to the bankers the genuineness of the indorsements. It was not shown that 
the practice of Niblock so certifying was exceptional in these particular 
cases ; and the fair inference is, I think, that he did this throughout the 
period of his agency which, as I have said, began in the year 1892; but if 
that inference ought not to be drawn from the testimony given at the trial, I 
would give leave to the defendants to show what the fact is in that regard. 

It would, as it seems to me, be a startling thing, at all events to business 
men, if it were to be held that a banker paying the checks of his customer 
under circumstances such as existed in this case should be bound to suffer 
the loss occasioned by the fraud committed by the person whom the customer 
had entrusted with the powers and duties which were entrusted to Niblock. 
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I am not, I think, required to so decide, but am warranted in holding that 
the loss must fall, where, in my opinion, in justice it ought to fall—upon 
the plaintiffs. 

Having reached this conclusion, it is unnecessary to consider the other- 
wise important and also very difficult question raised, as to the payees of the 
checks being fictitious or non-existent persons within the meaning of sub- 
section 3 of section 7 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1890. 

The action is dismissed, with costs. 


PROMISSORY NOTE—STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS—ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF 
DEBT—SPECIAL PROMISE TO PAY. 
LANGRISH vs. WATTS (1903, One King’s Bench Division p. 639). 

Where, in an action commenced in 1902 upon a promissory note given by the defendant to 
the plaintiff in 1881, payable on demand, it was proved that the defendant had in 1902 
written a letter, in which, after asserting that there had been certain payments by him 
on account of the note, he used expressions importing that he was willing that an ac- 
account should be taken between himself and the plaintiff, and that he would pay what 
was thereupon found to be due, and it was found on the trial that no payments had 
been made on account of the note. 

Held, affirming the judgment of Bruce, J., that the letter afforded sufficient evidence of a 
new promise to take the case out of the statute of limitations. 





STATEMENT OF FActTs: This was an appeal against the Judgment of Bruce, 
J., in an action tried by him without a jury. 

The action which was commenced in April, 1902, was on a promissory note 
given by the defendant to the plaintiff on December 9, 1881, payable on de- 
mand. The defendant pleaded payment as to a portion of the money claimed, 
and also that the note was outlawed under the statute of limitations. The 
trial judge found that there was not sufficient evidence of any payments by 
the defendant on account of the note. That finding was not questioned on 
the appeal, and the only other question was whether the letters written by 
the defendant amounted to a sufficient acknowledgment of the debt, or fresh 
special promise to pay the amount, to take the case out of the statute of lim- 
itations. 

Between June 27, 1901, and November 23, 1901, the defendant wrote sev- 
eral letters, and the plaintiff held that these letters were an answer to the plea 
that the note was outlawed inasmuch as they amounted to a special promise 
in writing to pay what was found due on the note. 

The defendant was entitled to certain moneys out of an estate of a deceased 
relative. Ina letter of July 10, he claimed to have made certain payments 
on account and proceeded: ‘‘ How is it Uncledid not credit me with it, I can- 
not think; but if he hunts up his old bank books he will be able to trace up 
the amounts, and I feel sure he will be satisfied that I am correct. Just at 
present I cannot lay my hand upon my hank book of that date or would be 
more positive on the subject. At present I have no money on hand but as 
soon as there is another division I will send Uncle some.”’ 

It was admitted that after the date of this letter and before this action 
was commenced there had been another division of the moneys of the estate 
in which the defendant was interested. 

Bruce, J., was ofthe opinion that the letters did not amount to an acknowl- 
edgment that the face amount of the note was due, but he held that they 
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amounted to a conditional promise to pay what upon an account being taken 
might be found to be due from the defendant to the plaintiff; and that, the 
condition having been fulfilled, the plaintiff was entitled to recover upon that 
promise notwithstanding the statute of limitations. 

JUDGMENT (VAUGHAN, WILLIAMS, STIRLING and MATHEW, L. JJ/.): We 
entirely agree with the decision of Bruce, J., that there was not upon the 
correspondence in this case any acknowledgment of such a nature as to give 
rise in law to an implied promise by the defendant to pay the full amount of 
the original debt. We have been referred on that point to the case of Buck- 
master vs. Russell (10 C. B. N. S. p. 745), which in my judgment was rightly 
decided. Two points were decided in that case: One was that there was not 
in that case any sufficient acknowledgment of the debt; and the other was 
that, where there is a fresh promise which is conditional, the plaintiff can 
only sue on that promise, if the condition was fulfilled, and, even where that 
is the case the plaintiff cannot recover anything on the fresh promise beyond 
that which the promise itself imports. 

As regards the question of special promise, the court held that, as the 
debtor’s offer to pay by installments, which was made subject to the creditor’s 
approbation of it, was not accepted, and did not meet with the approbation 
of the creditors, the action could not be maintained on the footing of there 
being such a promise; and, that being so, the only other question was whether 
there was sufficient acknowledgment of the debt as distinguished from a fresh 
special promise. With regard to that question, there was not in that case any 
absolute denial by the defendant that the sum claimed was due, or that any 
sum was due. He said in his letter that he had no wish to deny any just 
debt, but he could not get rid of the notion that the account was settled in 
1851. It was held that the letter did not amount to a sufficient acknowledg- 
ment to take the case out of the statute. Similarly, in the present case, as 
regards the question whether the correspondence constitutes an acknowledg- 
ment of the debt, I agree with Bruce, J., that, without straining the lan- 
guage, it is impossible to find in the letters any acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness to the full face amount of the note. 

But the learned Judge proceeded to deal with the case from another 
point of view. He was of opinion that the effect of the correspondence was 
that there was an invitation by the defendant to the plaintiff to have the ac- 
count gone into between them, and a promise by the defendant to pay what, 
on that being done, might prove to be the amount due from him. That is 
an invitation which a man may give, and a promise which he may make, 
although he may previously in the correspondence have denied his indebted- 
ness to the amount claimed, and have suggested that certain specific pay- 
ments have been made by him on account of the original debt, The effect 
of the correspondence as a whole may, notwithstanding those statements, be 
that he makes a fresh promise, if an account be taken, to pay what is found 
to be due from him on that account. This case appears to me to be on the 
border line, but I am not prepared to say that the construction so put by 
Bruce, J., upon the defendant’s letters was wrong. The cases of Prance vs. 
Sympson, Sidwell vs. Mason and Skeet vs. Lindsay are ample authority to 
show that such a promise, that is to say, a promise to pay the balance which 
may be ascertained to be due in respect of the original debt upon an account 
being taken, is a sufficient promise to take a case out of the statute of limi- 
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tations. Looking at the common law cases on the subject, apart from any 
question of a claim in equity to an account, they appear to show that, where 
a defendant in effect has said that he does not think that he owes so much as 
is claimed, but, if vouchers are furnished, he will pay whatever is due, that 
is an acknowledgment of a debt subject to the business operation of ascer- 
taining the amount being gone through. That operation was in this case 
gone through at the trial, and Bruce, J., arrived at the conclusion that the 
full amount of the note and interest was still due. Under these circumstances 
I think the appeal must be dismissed. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in banking law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general interest 
tu warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


COLLATERAL NOTES—APPLYING PROCEEDS TO PAYMENT OF PRINCIPAL NOTE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : BOTTINEAU, N. D., June 24, 1903. 
Sir: Will you kindly inform me what you hold to be the law in the matter of applying 
proceeds of collateral notes to the payment of the principal note. Is it optional with the 
bank, in the absence of any express agreement, whether it applies the proceeds of collateral 
paper at the time of itscollection, or can it hold such proceeds until maturity or after matu- 
turity until there is a sufficient amount collected to pay the principal note with interest in 
full. For instance, our bank takesa principal note of $1,000 from A, and there are sundry 
notes, aggregating $1,500, deposited as coljateral thereto. Several of the collateral notes are 
collected prior to the maturity of the principal note, but not enough to pay the principal 
note in full at maturity, and the maker makes no payment thereon at maturity or at any 
other time. Is our bank required to apply these collections on the principal note; (1) at the 
time they are severally received, or (2) at the maturity of the principa! note, or (3) can it 
hold the proceeds of the collateral until there is sufficient collected to take up the principal 
note with interest ? In other words, is a bank required to accept partial pezyments in the 
absence of an agreement therefor? Also, do you hold that we can charge the customary 
collection charges on the collateral paper the same as on other paper left with the bank for 
collection. F. W. CATHRO. 


Answer.—The bank is not bound, nor has it the right, to apply the pro- 
ceeds of collaterals to the payment of the note which they are intended to 
secure until such note has matured; for until then nothing is due on such 
note. After maturity, the bank has the option to apply the proceeds of the 
collaterals, as they are collected, or it may defer such application until the 
amount of such collections is sufficient to pay the note in full. Wesee no 
reason why the bank may not make the usual collection charge on paper de- 
posited as collateral. 


PROTEST OF CHECKS BY BANK OFFICER. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: LAKE CITY, ARK., May 27, 1903. 
Sir: Can the Cashier of a bank, who is a notary public, protest check drawn on his bank * 


Can he protest drafts and notes sent to his bank for collection and remittance, on which pay- 
ment is refused ? CASHIER. 


Answer.—It has been held that a notary who is an officer of a bank may 
legally protest paper belonging to the bank (Nelson vs. First Nat. Bank, 69 
Fed. Rep. 798 ; 29 U. S. App. 554), and this even though he is a stock- 
holder in the bank (Moreland’s Assignee vs. Citizens’ Savings Bank [Ky.]), 30 
S. W. Rep. 19). And it has further been held that a Cashier who is a notary 
may protest his own note, which has been discounted by the bank (Dykman 
vs. Northridge, 1 App. Div. [N. Y.| 26). We see no reason, therefore, why 
he may not protest a check drawn on his bank. 





*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 





INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 
ay. 


I.—PRUDENT AND ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. 


Banking has experienced in the last forty or fifty years development and progress 
equal at least to that of any other line of business, and though the private banker is 
still considerably in evidence, the bulk of his important transactions has devolved on 
chartered banks, existing with varying restrictions and privileges under State and 
national laws. The tendency to incorporate is constantly spreading so that not only 
cities of importance, but equally so towns bordering on the wilderness, have char- 
tered banks, affording the facilities which are so necessary to the proper administra- 
tion of industry. 

But with this same tendency of appealing to the confidence of the public by 
inviting supervision by authorities existing for that purpose, come features that 
ordinarily are overlooked, but in substance are the very staff of life of chartered 
banks. 

The private banker was responsible at most to a partner for the proper care of 
funds invested. A dollar expended was virtually a dollar out of his own purse, a dol- 
lar gained was his and at his disposal. But the million-dollar capital bank of to-day 
makes gains and losses not for one or two individuals, but for a vast number of 
investors who look to it for returns, most of whom probably would be entire 
strangers to the institution if their names were not on record as stockholders. Their 
interests are looked after by a fractional portion of their body, the officials of the 
bank, and while the law enables a general supervision over these, they in person bear 
the responsibility for prugress or loss of prestige. 

Bank managers should not overlook these conditions. Because a loss will affect 
them indirectly only, namely in proportion to the amount of shares held by them 
personally, which may be very small, it must nevertheless be avoided as if it were 
to be theirs individually. Likewise there must be no hesitation in taking advantage 
of every opportunity for furthering the welfare of the bank, though it may mean 
annoyance and interference with private affairs. If in such contingencies the Presi- 
dent or Cashier were absolute owner of the institution he is serving, he would not 
pause but would at once do that which promised profit. Because he. actsin merely 
a representative capacity and the prospective gain would perhaps mean but little to 
him, he should not avoid what is his plain duty. 

The proper economical administration of a bank, then, depends principally upon 
the idea the management has of its responsibilities. Every dollar must be earned 
before it is spent, and the aim should be, of course, to keep the receipts as far in 
advance of the disbursements as possible. In every bank, large or small, the man- 
ager can do this to better advantage and can keep stricter supervision over the funds 
as they come and go by not shirking a little bookkeeping. Asa matter of course, 
the general balance book, the dividend, the expense and profit and loss accounts, 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
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will always be open to him. Be they, however, condensed as much as possible, 
they cannot be as instructive as a simple little form which can be kept handy and 
will show at a glance whence the money comes and where it goes, and what relation 
toward one another the different items assume. 
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These figures accurately reflect existing conditions, and transactions must be 
carried out according to their tenor. If, however, it is a question of granting loans, 
extending a privilege or incurring expense, no decision should bear the taint of 
avarice, for the difference between conservatism and closeness is a great one. 

Among the various items of expenditure the salary list is an important one. Labor- 
saving devices have made but few inroads in bank work. The efforts of brains can- 
not be produced by machinery, the reason of their high level in industry. And this 
again is a reason why they should not be underrated, but rewarded according to 
their merit. A good man in his position is never overpaid and it would be but 
crippling the service to begrudge him the just due of his ability, which most cer- 
tainly will only then be exercised to its full extent when properly appreciated. 

The clerical force, from the lowest to the highest position in the bank, should be 
selected with an eye toward securing the best possible service under all circum- 
stances. As the volume of work constantly fluctuates, so must the employees be 
able to master it at all times, and not only master it, but master it well, even when 
the stress of business is most severe. Useless clerks can easily be avoided by a 
proper division of the work, and the manager can facilitate his work of superintend- 
ing by keeping a record of the general deportment of those under him. This need 
not call for a system of espionage, in fact should not, but a memorandum now and 
then may frequently ease the so often perpiexing task of making promotions. At 
times it will pay a bank to pension an employee and engage a more efficient man 
instead rather than retain worn material and poor service. Such cases are merely 
drawbacks to the esprit de corps and ought to be eliminated. 

Stationery is also an item of considerable expense. While it should be well 
adapted to the needs of the institution and always appropriate and attractive in 
appearance, it must not be a cause of useless waste of money. It is a good plan 
to keep a regular stationery stock-book showing date of each order, quantity, price 
5 
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and by whom furnished. Among the advantages of this is the record showing how 
long a certain supply lasted and in this way particularly unnecessary leakage in the 
expense account can more easily be stopped. 


FORM 2. 


The necessity of neatness applies not only to the stationery, but to the counting- 
rooms and everything connected with them as well. Rather sacrifice a few dollars 
than the good opinion of your dealers and the public. 


I].—PREVENTING USELESS EXPENDITURE OF TIME AND MONEY. 


A good system generally, with the proper apportionment of work, will do a great 
deal in this direction. As the saying has it, ‘‘time is money.” So will time lost be 
measured in dollars and dollars lost be measured by the time required to earn them. 
Heads of departments must be taught to avoid all unprofitable transactions and 
should make it a point to enquire into the nature of matters that come under their 
observation. No doubt many things are daily done in banks that represent a direct 
loss, repeated over and over simply because the propriety of investigation has 
occurred to no one. Such drains on the earnings can be stopped by the use of a 
little judgment. 

Take the case of that class of customers who do a straggling infinitesimal busi- 
ness. While every little counts, this holds true only of that small account whose 
balance retains a regular character and which does not require services that would 
be justifiable for business done on a large scale. The collection of notes, probably 
universally done without charge, should not exceed in bulk what the size of the 
account would warrant. Fortunately enough, clearing-house rules have been for- 
mulated in a great many cities, providing for charges on out-of-town collections. 
This does away with what at one time was a source of considerable loss to the banks, 

Customers who make it a point to overdraw should be expelled at an early stage 
of their filibustering operations. In short, wherever leakage of time or money exists 
(and, as mentioned, it may require search to establish the fact), stop it at once. An 
hour here and a dollar there sum up a considerable amount in course of time—and 
every little counts. 

Advertising and subscriptions of various kinds also may be considered under this 
heading ; neither of the two should be overdone. It is policy, though, these days, 
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to keep before the public at all times, and judicious advertising is indispensable to 
success. Where and when to use this costly medium with some assurance of returns 
is a question often quite perplexing. Here, too, money is frequently squandered. 

Banks are ‘‘easy marks” not only for the assessor, but also for the suave gen- 
tleman and irresistible lady with the subscription list. While deserving charity 
ought not be overlooked, impudent solicitation should be promptly suppressed. 

In the foregoing is found what bears indirectly only on the earnings of a bank, 
and next to consider are the important items that reflect directly on the profit and 
lossaccount. Interest and exchange here occupy foremost places. Adjusting these 
to the market rates and constantly watching the possibilities of gaining advantages, 
are probably the first duties of the President or Cashier. Banks usually carry a 
considerable line of call loans, made at varying rates. These should of necessity be 
the first to respond to whatever pressure may be brought to bear on the money 
market. Time paper will not be influenced so quickly, but under particular stress 
ought to carry its share of the burden. The problem of paying interest, and what 
rate, on time deposits is a vexatious one, and unfortunately competition creates the 
condition that for fear of losing business most banks retain the usual high rate, even 
when at a loss for investments. Perhaps the correct solution would be a clearing- 
house regulation akin to that governing collection charges. 

To keep the reserve in such shape that every available dollar is active, although 
it be only in earning two per cent. in an out-of-town balance ; to note the rate of 
earning on the loans and the cost of deposits (easily too high); in case of a National 
bank to watch the circulation ; finally, to comprehend fully the relation between all 
this in its entirety, are matters that keep the bank manager of to-day constantly on 
the alert for fresh developments, Throughout let him remember that time is money, 
and vice versa. 


III.—INCREASING THE BANK’s CUSTOMERS. 


Securing and retaining a desirable class of customers is the banker’s natural ambi- 
tion. The task is never an easy one, requiring a way of meeting a varied lot of 
individuals each on his own plane. Tact, courtesy, a temper always under control, 
quick judgment—are here essential. In the effort of increasing the bank’s custo- 
mers those already on the books must not be neglected. It is always better policy 
tc devote time to looking after their wants and possible complaints, rather than 
spend it in different ways. The good-will of established connections should pri- 
marily be courted. This granted, each of these will at the opportune moment 
return favors and much good results when this relation of friendship is once a mat- 
ter of fact. Not to be overlooked is the chance employees may find for increasing 
the bank’s business, provided a sufficient interest is taken in current affairs. 

Various publications, daily, weekly and monthly, should be scanned for the many 
announcements they always contain. New corporations, election of directors, change 
in officers and cases in trusteeship and the like may bring out the name of an 
acquaintance close enough to turn some deal in the desired direction. 

Banks should be represented in the most prominent business and social organiza- 
tions of their locality. Whenever feasible, the officers should seek to form new 
acquaintances, at home as well as abroad, and the up-to-date institution will see that 
it is in evidence at important conventions, etc. A certain influential standing in the 
community is not only desirable, but quite necessary, a fact generally verified in 
the popular conception of a banker. 

As arule the board of directors will portray the general character of the estab- 
lishment, hence to make progress, progressive men should be called upon to serve. 
Their private interests should be identified with that of the bank and a willingness 
to make occasional sacrifices be evident. The number of directors is of importance, 
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inasmuch as a larger field can be covered with a larger number, and it is a matter of 
course that each will use his best efforts to gather up all possible business in his 
sphere for the benefit of the bank. This ought to hold true of stockholders as well, 
though naturally those of a speculative turn of mind cannot be expected to do much 
in that direction. 






IV.—WaAyYs IN Wuicu BUSINESS MAY BE PROFITABLY EXTENDED. 





















When considering a new proposition, it is well first of all to judge whether profit 
or loss is apt to ensue. Latter-day keenness in competition often induces banks to 
accept business that not only is unprofitable, but decidedly detrimental. In just : 
such questions the acute manager will assert himself ; it is here that sound judgment & 
will be brought into play. Financing schemes of various kinds may pay, but care 
must be taken not to tie up funds where in case of a sudden call they would be inac- 
cessible. Tiding merchants and corporations over temporary difficulties is a task 
frequently thrust upon banks, occasionally perhaps voluntarily assumed ; if prop- 
erly approached, the result will usually produce mutual benefit and profit. How- 
ever, this is a tortuous channel to navigate and the steering here should invariably 
be done by the bank. 

United States, State and municipal deposits to many institutions are desirable 
prizes, and a portion of the profit therefrom is found in the confidence the possession 
of such creates in the mind of the public. But they should never be accepted for 
this reason alone, the problem of dollars and per cent. being the superior one. Bids 
for business of this kind usually are the outgrowth of certain policies on the part 
of the directors, ordinarily governed by individual features characteristic of the bank. 

Extensive safe-deposit arrangements are comparatively new with the majority 
of banks, but where they can be established without fear of too much competition, 
their introduction is undoubtedly a wise step. As it calls for a considerable invest 
ment, however, calculations must show plainly that reasonable returns will be forth- fa 
coming. It must be remembered here as in every other department that banks. | 
operate for a profit above all other considerations, and to do things merely for per- 
sonal gratification is beyond their sphere. The prime idea is to make both ends meet 
in such a way that they overlap each other—the more the better. Max JUDGE. : 
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Modern Banking Methods. 







A NEW BOOK ON PRACTICAL BANKING AND BANK BOOKKEEPING. 


The undersigned have just published a new work, entitled MODERN BANKING METHODS, 
by Mr. A. R. Barrett, an experienced banker and expert bank accountant and examiner. 

This book describes in a plain and concise way ail the various steps to be taken in organ- 
izing and operating banks, giving over 200 illustrations of books, records and forms used in 
conducting city and country banks in accordance with the most progressive methods. These 
various forms are filled up so as to represent actual transactions, thus clearly explaining 
their use. 

MODERN BANKING METHODS will be found of great practical value to those organizing 
new banks and to all bankers who wish to simplify and improve their system of bank book- 
keeping so as to assure the best results, 

The different departments of the bank are treated of separately, and the books and forms 
used in each fully explained. Numerous practical suggestions are offered—the fruits of a 
long banking experience—for transacting the business of each department in a way to secure 
efficiency, speed and accuracy. 

The price of MODERN BANKING METHODs is $4 per copy. 



























THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., PuBLISHERS, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 





The Bank of England was born of two revolutions—one of them political, the 
other economic. After a century and a half of strife and dissension over questions 
of church and State, the nation had finally made up its mind to adopt that form of 
polity which was generally identified with Protestantism. James II., the last Stuart 
and Roman Catholic king, had fled beyond the sea, and the Calvinistic Prince of 
Orange, William III., was settling himself, though with some difficulty, on the 
uneasy English throne. Meanwhile, an economic revolution, less noticeable, per- 
haps, but not less important, was already displacing the crude industrial contriv- 
ances of an earlier age. England, at the close of the seventeenth century, found 
herself undeniably prosperous, and this in spite of a hundred years of political 
overturnings. For whatever faction might be uppermost, Papist or Protestant, 
round-head or cavalier, English trade had prospered. Alike under the dissolute 
Charles, the iron-handed Oliver, or the parsimonious James, Englishmen had made 
money, and the revenues of the kingdom had steadily increased. To meet these 
new conditions, the primitive machinery of finance as it then existed was found to 
be ludicrously inadequate. 

The goldsmiths, fora time, were the principal bankers. With their conveniences 
for storing plate and jewels, they naturally soon began to receive gold and silver 
coin on deposit, and just as naturally drafts were drawn against these deposits and 
readily passed from hand to hand. 

But even this primitive system had its opponents. The goldsmiths and their 
new-fangled ways of getting rich were regarded with an evil eye by royal cavaliers 
and tory squires, and the more conservative merchants still preferred to keep their 
sovereigns and shillings in their own strong boxes at home. Sir Dudley North, 
returning to England in 1680, was furious at the goldsmiths, who followed him 
around the Royal Exchange in their obsequious persistence to serve him. When 
asked where he kept his money, he replied in great heat, ‘‘ Where should I keep it 
but in my own house !” 

But other and greater shocks were in store for the old fogies who regarded as 
dangerous innovations the methods of these banker-goldsmiths. For while private 
traders could perhaps have made shift for a while longer, the position of the Gov- 
ernment was every day becoming more intolerable. With the most imperfect ma- 
chinery for conducting its fiscal operations, its revenues delayed or unavailable, the 
administration was in the position of a great proprietor, who owns everything in 
sight, and yet is compelled to borrow five pounds from his footman or ten shillings 
from his valet to meet the running expenses of his establishment. 

The City of London was familiar with the spectacle of a procession of cabinet 
ministers walking up and down Cornhill or Cheapside, hat in hand, to borrow fifty 
thousand from this wealthy draper and a hundred thousand from that well-to-do 
ironmonger, in order to close up some sudden gap in the national exchequer. Nor, 
indeed, was this all, or even the worst. A great swarm of usurers and money-lenders 
had gathered about the court. Patriotic gentlemen these, who were always ready 
to come to their country’s relief at rates varying from fifteen to fifty per cent. And 
when, as was frequently the case, the crown jewels or royal dinner service had to 
be placed in pawn, royalty found themselves compelled to pay about four times as 
much for their accommodations as did their own most loyal subjects. 
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Naturally enough, when the scheme of a national bank was proposed, money- 
lenders and goldsmiths joined with the tories in predicting its speedy ruin and the 
ruin of the ungrateful country which refused to be helped at the rate of forty per 
cent. Upon the bill receiving the royal signature, the pawnbrokers ana shylocks 
set up a howl of rage. Some proclaimed that the throne was in danger; for, they 
argued, banks and kings had never existed together. There were banks in the 
Republics of Venice, of Genoa and Amsterdam, but who ever heard of a Bank of 
France or a Bank of Spain. 

Historically, at least, these obstructionists had the right of it, for banks, in prin- 
ciple, are republican institutions, representing, as they do, the wealth of the many 
rather than of the few, the common-wealth as opposed to the individual hoard. They 
are the expression, in concrete form, of the spirit of mutuality and confidence. 

From the very outset did England’s great bank prove a more stable foundation 
for England’s finances than the good-will of her nobles or merchant princes. 

But all this is much plainer to-day than it was in 1691, when William Paterson 
put forth his scheme for a national bank. Little isknown of the early history of this 
strange man, excepting that he soon abandoned his youthful profession of the min- 
istry and gave himself over to a life of wandering and adventure. He visited the 
West Indies and there became either a missionary or a pirate according as friend or 
enemy told the story. Visionary and enthusiast that he was, somewhere in his rov- 
ing existence he had acquired a perfect knowledge of accounts, and his plan for a 
national bank, taken up and fathered by the foremost whig politicians of the day, 
was carried to a successful conclusion, while Paterson himself appears only asa 
director the first year. 

He is heard of again, four years after the establishment of the bank, heading the 
famous Darien expedition. With fourteen hundred infatuated followers, Paterson 
set sail for the American isthmus with the idea of founding a new East India Com- 
pany and an ideal community as well. The rainbow visions of the projectors were 
soon cruelly dispelled. Disease, the climate, the savages and the Spaniards rapidly 
thinned their ranks, and only a handful of hollow-cheeked, fever-stricken wretches 
returned to tell the tale of sufferings which have become historic. 

Many who had profited by Paterson’s schemes now found it convenient to ignore 
the broken adventurer who lay dying in poverty, but the Bank of England is Pater- 
son’s monument, although nowhere do we find his name inscribed upon it. 

The new Government was in rather desperate straits. William, as the soul and 
brain of the great European coalition which was successfully opposing the preten- 
sions of the ‘‘Grande Monarque” Louis XIV., was anxious to join his army in Hol- 
land. That army was suffering for many necessaries, and for all the willingness of 
Parliament and people, and the laying of new taxes, the estimates for 1694 were still 
a million short. Any number of projects and projectors were astir. <A lottery was 
proposed, and one Neale, a professional gambler about the court, was named as a 
tit person to superintend it. A scheme for a Land Bank was brought forward by 
which the wealth of all landowners was to be doubled, a ten-pound note or credit to 
be issued against every ten pounds’ worth of realestate. This project was won- 
drously popular for a time ; indeed, the Land Bank threatened to become a serious 
rival to the Bank of England, and subscription books were opened with a great 
flourish of trumpets. But, as is often the case, it soon developed that the most en- 
thusiastic advocates of the Land Bank were those who had neither land to lose nor 
money to invest. 

Then Paterson’s half-forgotten project was thought of and taken up by Charles 
Montague, a powerful cabinet minister, seconded by Michael Godfrey, one of the 
most prominent merchants of London. 

After much discussion and opposition, the plan took definite shape as follows: 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 71 
The sum of £1,200,000 was to be advanced for the public service ; the subscribers 
to this loan were to receive eight per cent. (a small rate for those days), £4,000, a 
year for expenses of management—in all £100,000—and were incorporated into a 
society denominated ‘‘ The Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” 

The act of Parliament by which the ‘‘ Tonnage Bank,” as it was sarcastically 
called, was established, is entitled : 

‘An act for granting to their majesties (William and Mary) several duties upon 
the tonnage of ships and vessels, and upon beer, ale and other liquors for securing cer- 
tain recompenses and advantages in the said act mentioned, to such persons as shall 
voluntarily advance the sum of £1,500,000 towards carrying on the war with 
France.” 

To prevent this loan from being absorbed by the money kings of that day, £10,- 
000 was the limit of the first subscription for any one person, and not more than 
£20,000 altogether. In spite of the wails and howls of money-lenders and gold- 
smiths and the dismal prophecies of conservatives who, because people de- 
clined to keep their sovereigns and shillings in clumsy iron boxes and behind 
secret panels, the country, perforce, must be going to tae dogs, the whole subscrip- 
tion to this most popular of loans was filled in ten days, and the charter for the bank 
to commence business was issued July 27, 1694. 

The beginning of the Bank of England was the beginning of a new era in Eng- 
land’s finances. There were no more humiliating pilgrimages to the city in order 
to beg a few thousands to keep the Government afloat. Loyal noblemen were no 
longer called upon to cut down their ancestral forests or throw their family plate 
into the melting-pot to fit out armies and fleets for a distressed king. The day when 
royalty was compelled to borrow money at pawnbroker’s rates was done. 

Like its great predecessors of Genoa, Venice and Amsterdam, the Bank of Eng- 
land was founded on a loan to the Government. Its first subscription was handed 
over to the Exchequer, and to-day all of its present capital of some £14,000,000 is 
invested in thesame manner. Bound thusto the Government by the strongest of all 
ties, self-interest, the bank has also remained true to the political interests which 
brought it into being. As the Church of England has always been th2 natural con- 
servator of tradition, and the chief exponent of the old cavalier and landed interests, 
so the Bank of England is the main bulwark of her great commercial and manufac- 
turing interests. 

Buttressed by church and bank, by treasures spiritual and treasures material, 
what wonder if Great Britain complacently sends her soldiers and her ships, her 
guns and her goods, to the four quarters of the globe, confident of winning every 
victory whether of war or peace. JESSE C. Joy. 








New York State Banks.—Report of condition at the close of business on Saturday, 
May 23, 1903. 
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GROWTH OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 





The table presented below is taken from the annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for 1902. It shows that the deposits in the Savings banks are equal to 
more than two-thirds of the individual deposits of the National banks of the United 
States. This is a remarkable showing for the Savings banks, particularly when it 
is remembered that $2,300,000,000 of the Savings banks deposits out of a total of 
$2,750,000,000 is found in the New England and Eastern States alone. 


NUMBER OF SavinGs Depositors, AGGREGATE SavINGS DeEPposITs, AND AVERAGE 
AMOUNT DUE TO DeEpositrors IN SAVINGS BANKS IN EACH STATE IN 1900-1901 AND 






















































































1901-1902. 
| 1900-1901. | 1901-1902. 
, ; “| | 
States, etc. - we Amount of | Average | 3 ie | Amount of apo og 
depositors. deposits. aepositor, Bevosivors. deposits. depositor. 
| | | 
ee Pe enn oe | 196,583 | $69,533,058 | $353.71 193,005 | $72,082,694 | $373.47 
New Hampshire ............... | 134,482] 57,128,616 | 424.80 147,928 | 60, 249, 862 407. 29 
ia casei dinennaieiie | 123,151 | 40,209,059 | 326.50] 128,429 | 41, 987, 497 326. 68 
cc cec eng Semele | 1,535, 009 | 540, 403, 687 392.05 | 1,595,640 | 560, 705, 752 301. 84 
ED kc iscondsexeaces. on | 138,884) 72,330,141 | 520.80} 138,366, 71,900, 41 519. 64 
Dace. sasnsccunsensdes | 410, 342 | _ 183,781,942, 447.88 425,588 ° 193,248, 909 44. 07 
Total New England | | ‘ANS 
De cdasenseskaeis andl 2, 538, 451 | 963,386,503 | _ 379.52 | 2,627,056 1,000, 175,255 | ___380. 72 
I cial sista cabana | 2,129, = | 987, 621,809 | 463.72 | 2,229,661 1,051,689, 186 | 471.68 
ET snnkevdnsnancetie...ota | 211,2 63, 361, 489 299; 90 227,13 69, 866, 709 307. 60 
Pennsylvania............. .- .| 2356, 118 113, 748,461 | 319.14} 396,77 | 120, 441,275 303. 47 
i 23, 307 5,511,495 236. 47 4,187 1, 265, 586 302. 26 
| AAR | 175,740 | 61,250,694 | 348.53 | 186,293 ' 64,367,767 | 345.52 
District of Columbia ........... | 5, 635 | 831,832 | 147.62 10, 845 309, 555 | 120.75 
Tota! Eastern States...... 2, 902, 1681, 232,825,780 | 424.62 | 3,054,993 1, 1, 308, 940,078} 428. 46 
Ok ee 4,728 | 363,264 119.13 | 4,687 | 680,372 | 145.16 
Korth Carulina ........c.c0ce0e 12,171 | 2,096,453 | 172.25 12,201 | 2,451,838 200. 95 
ED GUUUEENE. 00. ccoccecccecces 23, 164 5 785, 792 | DEE Regecctoucesiceesesess § sesheseoes rece 
ED «. .nverccceccssoceeces 19, 823 3,919,333 | 177.54 |....- : ron EEE eT Spe 
Total Southern States....| 59, 886 11, 964, 312 199. 79 16,888 | 3, 132,210 185. 17 
DG siieccncisctenewen ¢ ones ~ 90,803 |” 43,672,493 | 480.96 | 103,405 | 48,180,438 | 465. 94 
BIRs .cceesnceneccsocsoncets 22, 354 6,561,464 | 293.53 24,362 7, 288, 506 299.17 
ks wxves-evestereieoevend a 258,916 | ¢ 80,251,287 | 309.95 | 277,879 | ¢ 100, 072, 804 360. 13 
DD. . .ccesessoveseoseuase 3, 385 634, 236 187.37 3, 908 | 719. 009 183. 98 
TD sc ce +ceenieasasnens 56,179 | 13,961,616 | 248.52 63,293 | 15,526,701 245.31 
eile 0th tee nhemeonantion _@ 203,227 |__ 73,578,268 | 362.05 | 4 238,421 | 85,703,614 | 359, 46 
Total Middle States ...... _ 634,864 | 218, 659, 09, 364_ | 344.42 711, 268 | 257, 491,072 | 362. 02 
California, total Pacific States. | @ 223,354 |" 170, 758, 091 |__ 764.52. Z a 256, 467 | 180, 438, 675 | __ 708.55 
Total United States ...... 6, 358, 723 | » 597, O94, 580 408, 30 6, 666, 672 |2, 750, 17, 290 | ~~ 412, 53 
| 








« Estimated. 

> Partially estimated, 55 banks, with $96,890,262 savings oeposits, reports 269,038 depositors. 

« Savings deposits in State institutions having savings departments; abstract of reports included 
with State banks. 

Taking the latest figures as given above and comparing them with the statements 


of the National banks for November 25, 1902, the following is shown: 





’ National banks Savings banks 
STATES, individual deposits. deposits. 
IN tinier tenbsaeiehtdadedes issn eeennt $24,828,703 $72,082,694 
New Hampshire. cenbeadseieaanenebedasaanss on 13,560,101 60, 249, 862 
GS he cn denneedeseeheedéeeeadeds 600s 6s ; 12,427,008 41,987, "497 
ees. ied ahinee bebe dusecGddeeendabeeentas 236,473,406 560, 705, 752 
BERD BEEN. o .ccccccceccscess («deca 19,919,863 71 "900,541 
nd co« ceahdedensueedeusceseoustesacues 43,211,758 193° 248,909 
nes: Kent eechdeuneeehennecekeessosnnes 720,970,477 1, 051, 689, 186 
New Jersey ee Meine ed eeeenineneshé ekbees 87,342,682 9.866, "708 
ia 0c000 09 0e6eseesecseces cceereneooes 445, 709, 55 120, 441, 275 
ee ni neds eee cinenabe ses aseennheneeees 7,382,878 1, 265.586 
PE <scncehercesiaeeoessesee eeenetseeccesee 51:182,897 64,367,767 
District. of Pn ctnd ceeveessenvecesoenceeons 21,036,515 1,309,555 





$1,684,056,043 $2,309, 115,333 
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GROWTH OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 73 

In all the New England States, and also in New York and Maryland, the depos- 
its in the Savings banks greatly exceed the individual deposits in the National banks. 

It is entirely foreign to the purpose of this inquiry to institute any comparison 
between the two classes of institutions that would in any wise reflect on the National 
banks. Both the latter and the State banks as well are necessary to the industrial 
and commercial prosperity of the country and are fulfilling functions outside the 
scope of Savings banks, with which in fact they do not compete, except to some 
extent in the matter of receiving deposits. But the above figures are an impressive 
tribute to the soundness of the Savings banks and the care and ability with which 
they are managed. Of course, in rendering the great services which they do to 
commerce and industry, banks of discount must take risks from which Savings 
banks are exempt. A commercial bank can not be hedged about by the restrictions 
under which Savings banks operate. No doubt the superior safety of the latter 
class of banks is an important factor in drawing to them such large deposits, and 
would seem to justify a strong effort to bring all banks up to the highest possible 
standard. Although it would not be feasible to assure the safety of commercial 
banks in the same way as Savings banks are safeguarded—by narrowly restricting 
their investments—yet there is doubtless room for improvement without unduly 
hampering the operations of the banks. Someone has lately said that all bank fail- 
ures are due either to dishonesty or incompetency. While it may not be possible to 
make all men either honest or capable, it may be possible to diminish the number of 
the incompetent and dishonest who get into the banking business. Only a small 
minority of banks ever fail, and by far the greater number are safe enough ; but the 
comparatively few failures tend to cause distrust of all banks on the part of the 
timid. If absolute safety could be assured all depositors, the amount of money put 
into the banks would be greatly increased. 

While safety and a fair dividend rate explain the remarkable growth of the Sav- 
ings banks, there is another reason that should not be overlooked—the vast possibil- 
ities in the aggregate of small sums of money. The $2,300,000,000 of Savings bank 
deposits in the New England and Eastern States is divided among over 5,000,000 
depositors, the average to the credit of each depositor being about $400. 

No better illustration of the wonderful! possibilities of the small depositor could 
be found than is afforded by the Bowery Savings Bank, of New York city, whose 
deposits reach a total of almost $83,000,000, divided among about 140,000 depositors. 

The interests of the Savings banks of New York State are jealously guarded by 
the New York Savings Banks Association, and an association has been formed 
recently which will be auxiliary to the American Bankers’ Association and will 
embrace Savings banks in all parts of the United States. 

At present the activities of Savings banks are confined chiefly to the Eastern and 
Middle States, but there appears to be no good reason why the system should not 
be gradually extended to other parts of the country. 

The Savings banks are in many cases feeders of the commercial banks and are 
rarely their rivals. Both classes of institutions render a service to the community 
which neither could perform separately. 

Since the resources of the Savings banks have reached such large proportions 
they have naturally attracted attention from the taxing powers, and it is conceivable 
that the charge will be brought forward that the laws have discriminated in their 
favor. It will require constant watchfulness to defend these semi-eleemosynary 
institutions from envious or ignorant legislative assaults. 

The growth of Savings banks in the United States is a subject worthy of the 
careful study of every banker and financial student. 
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THE SMALL BANKER. 


Is the small banker a skinflint ? This inquiry is prompted by the following pas- 
sage in a recent address by Mr. Horace White, the well known authority on finan- 
cial and banking matters. Mr. White was arguing in favor of the issue of an asset 
currency by small banks, and to enforce his contention that they might be safely 
intrusted with the issue of such a currency, he said: ‘‘ The large banks are gener- 
ally conducted on liberal and broad-gauge principles. The small ones are usually 
in the charge of skinflints, and the skinflint policy, whatever else may be said of it, 
is the one most conducive to solvency.” 

It will be seen that Mr. White paid a tribute to the small bank, though he used 
his left hand in bestowing it. But was he right in his assertion that the small banks 
are usuaily in charge of skinflints ? 

One does not need to turn to the dictionary to find that the etymology of the 
word ‘‘skinflint ” implies a disregard of the rights of property and of the feelings of 
others. To ‘‘skin” a man is not only to take his money or property, but also means 
to take it dishonestly, to cheat. Of course, Mr. White did not intend to say that 
the small bank is usually in charge of a cheat. What he meant was, obviously, that 
the small bank is usually in charge of men who are grasping and close-fisted and 
look narrowly to what they consider their own interests. But even this view is 
probably a mistaken one. The old-time country banker, perhaps, was frequently 
of this type. His portrait was finely drawn in an address delivered before the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association some years ago by Mr. W. T. Fenton, Vice-President 
of the National Bank of the Republic, Chicago. Mr. Fenton made this picture all 
the more striking by contrasting the skinflint sort of banker with the modern pro- 
gressive banker. 

To be successful in the management of a bank to-day something more than the 
qualifications of a mere money-lender are required. The small banks could not have 
attained their present aggregate importance if they had been managed by skinflnts. 
Progressiveness is no longer confined to the large city bank, but the manager of a 
a small country bank is quite often as liberal and broad-gauged as his larger brother 
in the great city. 

Mr. White, as the context of his address shows, was not reflecting on the small 
banks, but on the contrary he was contending that they are on the whole apt to be 
solvent; but he attributed this tendency, in part at least, to what he called ‘‘ the 
skinflint policy.”’ But the solvency of the small bank probably rests upon a broader 
foundation than this. The small banker of to-day is a man who knows thoroughly 
the people with whom he deals; he has lived for many years in the town where he 
does business, and fully understands the business wants of the community. He is 
alive to every opportunity for the profitable expansion of his line of deposits and 
discounts, for if he failed to be, a progressive rival would step in and take these 
profits from him. There are nearly ten thousand small banks in the country to-day 
with resources mounting into billions of dollars. These institutions have promoted 
the prosperity of the country to an extent that would have been impossible had they 
been chiefly ‘‘in charge of skinflints.”” Competition in banking is now so keen that 
reasonable liberality is just as essential as in any other line of business, and this ap- 
plies to the small bank-as well as to the large. 
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MEXICO’S PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 





Two striking examples of transition from ancient)systems and feudal usages to 
the broad pathway of progress, civilization and industrial advancement will attract 
the attention of the student of history of a future day. These instances of almost 
magical transformation are furnished by countries widely separated geographically, 
and strangely contrasting in the matter of racial characteristics and intellectua) 
aspirations. It need scarcely be said that Japan and Mexico are the countries to 
which reference is made. In the evolution of these two modern nations are to be 
observed many things in common. Both emerged from the vortex of revolution and 
anarchy, and at about the same time. The tyranny of the Shoguns had its coun- 
terpart in the oppression of the Viceroys. The low condition of the laboring class 
in Japan, who cultivated the land, was not radically different from that of the Mex- 
ican peon who, dependent upon his patron, the wealthy hacendado, had neither hope 
nor aim beyond the attainment of a meagre subsistence. 

In both instances the time was ripe for a change, and the men qualified to lead 
in making it were ready. 

The Mikado was one, Porfirio Diaz the other. Japan in a remarkably short space 
of time, with feverish haste, it may be said, has arisen from almost the lowest depth 
of national insignificance to a position of power and dignity, abreast of the times in 
all the varied spheres of activity, material and intellectual, which are expressed by 
the terms progress and civilization. Less feverish in the race, but with a will equally 
indomitable, the people of Mexico, guided by an enlighted but cautious executive,. 
are well advanced upon the same paths. 

In the case of Mexico, while great problems have been solved, and remarkable 
progress made in industrial development, in education, and in building up the 
nation’s financial credit, much remains to be accomplished. The greatest obstacles. 
have been overcome, however. The people have learned the advantages born of 
peace and industry. The old conditions have gone for ever. Henceforward the 
course is upward. No man who has a dollar invested in Mexico need fear: for its 
safety on the score of future political disquietude. 

There may be only one Diaz, but the lessons which he has taught his grateful 
compatriots cannot be unlearned. Mexico is indebted to President Diaz for a 
quarter of a century of peace, during which time as pacificator and administrator 
he has labored indefatigably and wisely for the best interests of his country. The 
results may be briefly summed up, although the account of the people’s indebted- 
ness to him is a long one. Political discord no longer racks the country. The ablest 
men of all parties labor with a common purpose—the material and moral advance- 
ment of the nation. Five hundred million dollars of United States capital have been 
invested in railways, mines, agricultural and industrial enterprises. The Republic 
has been bisected with railways, and now stands at the head of all the other Latin- 
American countries in the matter of mileage. The aggregate of the lines in opera- 
tion, according to the President’s last message, was 17,756 kilometers. New lines 
are constantly being built. The nation’s credit has been established upon a firm 
basis ; its bonds are eagerly bought by investors. The coffers of the money-lenders 
of the world open at the nod of the country’s able financial minister. Drainage 
works and other sanitary improvements have been carried out in several cities ; pro- 
digious undertakings in the way of harbor betterments have been successfully 
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brought to a close at important seaports, and inaugurated at others. The investment 
of foreign capital in a thousand lines of industrial activity has been invited and made 
secure. The cause of education has been carefully fostered. There is a schoolhouse 
in almost every hamlet. The church retains the people’s respect, but it no longer 
wields political power. Cities have been modernized ; electrical lighting and sys- 
tems of traction transportation exist in all the larger municipalities. Improved 
methods of mining and agriculture have been introduced with success ; manufactur- 
ing with the aid of modern maclinery, and upon an extended scale, has been inau- 
gurated in several lines. Mexico is an exporter of textiles to-day, and will be of 
steel rails to-morrow. Shoes, soap, perfumery, leather goods and a number of other 
manufactured articles, of excellent quality, are turned out in a score of cities where 
busy workers have learned to appreciate the satisfying rewards which wait upon 
intelligent efforts in peaceful pursuits. The Federal telegraph and postal systems 
have been developed to a high state of efficiency. As might be expected from a 
soldier so distinguished as General Diaz, in the long term of peaceful progress which 
the land has enjoyed, the possibilities of war have not been overlooked. Mexico’s 
regular army of some 65,000 men is well-disciplined and well-equipped. Recently, 
steps have been taken towards the formation of the nucleus ofa navy. But it is as 
a wise and judicious administrator, a nation builder, a leader of his people in the 
ways of peaceful achievement, rather than as a warrior, that President Diaz will 
loom in history. His illustrious services as a soldier will be dwarfed by his succes - 
ses as a pacificator and as a statesman. 


EXPANSION OF THE BANKING BUSINESS. 


The influx of foreign capita] has naturally been followed by an expansion of the 
banking business in Mexico. This growth has been remarkable, as the following 
figures show. On the first day of March of this year there were in the Republic 
thirty banks with a bill circulation of $89,592,538, and capital of $94,150,000. There 
was $60,397,011 of silver coin on hand, and deposits amounted to $132,154,761 ; bills 
discounted, $125,600,162 ; loans on collateral, $68,102,094. 

A noteworthy feature in connection with banking expansion has been the intro- 
duction of trust companies in the capital, with branches in the leading provincial 
cities. These institutions appear to flourish in their new environment, where in 
addition to the functions peculiar to them in the United States they solicit business 
as real estate and mining brokers. Some of the banks have Savings departments, 
and the rivalry for this class of business has been keen between them in the past. 

The oldest and most important banking institutions in the City of Mexico are the 
National Bank of Mexico and the Bank of London and Mexico. Following is the 
statement at the close of business, April 30, of the present year : 








National Bank Bank of London 

ASSETS. of Mexico. and Mexico. 

INN iia niet deinen cceenedeeesabatens $15,618,790.36 $10,447,638.24 
i ct cniecened o00ehesension 2,986,997 .00 361,251.00 
i i060 6 a éaceiiebndencsucesedeséues 27,018,530.51 27,454,753.94 
Loans On real Estate GBUATANTCC......ccccccccccce cocccsccecess 4,016,570.42 
ls <ciceesenesseoteetudecéensios 23,493,827.55 11,710,749.86 
ALLA LLL IT 38,456,925.13 6,058,527.53 
Real estate, fixtures and furniture.............. 688,584.32 322,079.71 
es ete de eee eiansenkenetl $108,263,663.87 $60,371,570.90 

LIABILITIES. 

I, ici cithasdseseceneienseitaeereewen $20,000,000.00 $15,000,000.00 
rccccnd beter see dee ceseeceeous 27,211.220.00 19,523,455.00 
i  cesesees Cb0csebscceuesscesesee 53,364,992 23 15,556,617 .85 
i icnknatinsepenacnweteseenweaetousnees 4,687,451 .64 6,000,000.00 
indie nneng Gaaseeesesedscenesetee ee é8= = §eésececcooee 
ee ED Caos bcivceeceescveetesoesesess a ~  — pilates 
III, ocneneccccccececcesopteetccccesee Keccenenieces 4,291,497.85 
EE er $108,263,663.87 $60,371,570.70 


Other banks make equally satisfactory exhibits. 
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MEXICO'S PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY. 


MExIco’s GROWING FOREIGN TRADE. 


One of the best evidences of a nation’s progress is that furnished by its trade with 
foreign countries. The totals of Mexico’s foreign trade are constantly growing. In 
the eight months of the fiscal year 1902-1903, the country imported commodities to 
the value of $49,619,835.92, gold ; an increase over the corresponding period of the 
previous fiscal year of $9,622,806.96 ; exports for the eight months first indicated 
aggregate $122,102,958.31, silver, an increase of $20,463,287.06. In one item only of 
the imports was there a decrease—that of animal substances. In the total of the 
exports the precious metals figure at $60,108,868. 12. 


FLUCTUATIONS IN THE VALUE OF SILVER. 

One serious problem confronts the Government—that is the instability of the 
Mexican dollar, the unit of the country’s financial system. The violent fluctuations 
in its value abroad are a source of worry and loss to every one interested in the 
country’s development, and of acute perplexity to the Government. What a poor 
crutch this dollar is to rely upon in international trade is vividly demonstrated by 
the movement of exchange between the dates of April 17 and 28 of this year, here 
shown : 


Rate of Rate of 

; exchange. exchange. 
Pe ee ee 256 BE a taiaeesean Pe re nee 248 
BE aioe bs ne6 6006 6006s cecendconceese 250 RE bi tbscirsccksnsacensnnseeseesneeixs 236 
icici ib aedememadeneeeiel 252% Sd ctnebdvantakknnediewamains 221 
SE iirsceibhbniiudeewndnd voemennebnnes SD | (Mi. Lecetnsdedeseneenbessass nance 222 
iiiinh coumadin ci mnnameiiieeid sian SY © in ck cnnidikinenbamimiiedaibaaill 222 


The attention of the Government is now directed to this disturbing factor, and to 
the problem involved in giving to the peso greater stability. That a solution will 
be found, and that the right and best one, only those unfamiliar with the great 
obstacles to the country’s advancement which the executive and his advisers have 
met and successfully overcome in the past, can for a moment doubt. The settle- 
ment of this important question may furnish to economic history another point of 
similarity in the progressive careers of Mexico and Japan. 

JOHN JAMES DAVIES. 

DURANGO, Mexico. 








FORCIBLE COLLECTION OF INTERNATIONAL DeEBts.—The fact that Venezuela 
and her pressing creditors have been able to agree upon the amount due to each of 
them, and upon a method of payment, should not close our eyes to the fact that 
our Monroe Doctrine as it stands to-day is a greater danger than it need be to us 
and to European States. 

As the Monroe doctrine is now understood in Europe, every European nation 
feels free to resort to force in collecting a claim from a South American State with- 
out first proving to disinterested parties that the claim is just; although the doc- 
trine, rightly understood, would require us to interfere, if we were in doubt as to 
the justice of the claim. By judging in its own case, and proceeding to violent 
collection of an alleged but unadjusted claim against a South American State, any 
European nation might involve all Europe and Americain war. This fact consti- 
tutes an international disease, for the cure of which a new principle ought to be 
inserted in the law of nations, namely, that henceforth no nation shall proceed to 
violent collection of a claim against another nation without first proving to disin- 
terested parties that the amount claimed is justly due. It is to the interest of all 
nations that such a principle shall be agreed upon, and that the Hague Court shall 
be selected as the judge in such matters. —Gunton’s Magazine. 




















STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 


COLORADO BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





An interesting meeting of the Colorado Bankers’ Association was held at Denver, 
June 17,18 and 19. Ex-Governor Alva Adams was one of the speakers. He highly 
commended the banking laws in force in Kansas ani Missouri, and said that it was 
only a question of time when Colorado would enact laws regulating State and 
private banks. 

The following officers were elected : President, M. D. Thatcher, President First 
National Bank, Pueblo; vice-president, W. L. Bush, Cashier First National Bank, 
Idaho Springs; secretary and treasurer, G. H. Williams, President Mercantile 
National Bank, Pueblo. Delegates to the convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association chosen were: Ex-Gov. Alva Adams, President Pueblo yy 9 Bank ; 
F. G. Moffat, Cashier First National Bank, Denver. 

A banquet at the Brown Palace Hotel was an enjoyable feature of the convention. 

Next year’s convention will be held at Pueblo. 





FLORIDA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





At the annual convention of the Florida Bankers’ Association, June 12, the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: President, J. T. Dismukes, President First National 
Bank, St. Augustine; vice-presidents, G. D. Munro, Cashier Quincy State Bank ; 
J. M. Graham, President First National Bank, Gainesville ; L. M. Fraleigh, Vice- 
President Madison County Bank, Madison ; secretary and treasurer, J. D. Baker, 
Assistant Cashier National Bank State of Florida, Jacksonville ; executive com- 
mittee, E. W. Lane, President Atlantic National Bank, Jacksonville; H. G. Aird, 
Cashier State Bank, Jacksonville, and F. W. Hoyt, President First National Bank, 
Fernandina ; legislative committee, E. 8. Crill, L. C. Massey and G. W. Saxon. 
J. C. L’Engle, President of the State Bank of Florida, Jacksonville, was elected 
delegate, and W. B. Owen, Vice-President of the Commercial Bank, Jacksonville, 
alternate to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association. 





GEORGIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The twelfth annual convention of the Georgia Bankers’ Association was held at 
Atlanta, June 17 and 18. There was a large attendance, including a number of bank- 
ers from other States. President F. D. Bloodworth, in his annual address, briefly 
reviewed the business progress of the country in the past six years. A notable feature 
of the convention was the address by Hon. William B. Ridgely, on ‘‘ Gold Reserve 
National Bank Notes.” This address is printed in full in another part of this issue 
of the MAGAZINE. 

L. P. Hillyer, Cashier of the American National Bank, Macon, read his report 
as secretary of the association. It showed a membership of 194 banks, an increase 
of 36 since the date of the last convention. 
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A very able and instructive paper on the ‘‘ Dishonesty of Bank Clerks” was 
read by Andrew J. Hansell, Cashier of the Bank of Randolph, Cuthbert, Ga. In 
concluding his paper, Mr. Hansell said : 

‘In closing, I beg to state, in justice to my fellow employes and associates, that the head 
of the greatest fidelity and bonding company in the whole world, Mr. H. D. Lyman, of New 
York, assures me that there is less dishonesty among bank clerks, proportionately to their 
number, than in any other occupation in life. I therefore consider it no mean privilege to 
count myself one of the most honest class of citizens on the face of the earth. 

In the foregoing I have endeavored to show: 

(1) That dishonesty has aiways existed. 

(2) That it exists to-day without perceptible decrease, and will continue to exist in the 
future, since it has not decreased in the past. 

(3) That the only cure for it is the improvement of the individual. 

(4) That dishonesty in banks is not the fault of systems,and cannot be prevented thereby. 

(5) That systems, while they cannot prevent dishonesty, deprive the dishonest, in a large 
measure, of the opportunity they seek. 

(6) That our present remedy lies solely in the selection of employees and the maintenance 
of proper methods and safeguards.” 


Other topics discussed were: ‘‘ Protest Law,” by Oscar E. Dooly, Cashier Home 
Savings Bank, Macon; ‘‘A State Auditor,” by W. D. Manley, Cashier Farmers 
and Traders’ Bank, Atlanta. 

The following officers were elected: President, S. B. Brown, President Albany 
National Bank; first vice-president, Miller 8. Bell, Cashier Milledgeville Banking 
Co.; second vice-president, Oscar E. Dooly, Cashier Home Savings Bank, Macon ; 
third vice-president, L. R. Farmer, President Davisboro Bank ; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, J. E. Dunson, President La Grange Banking and Trust Co.; fifth vice-presi- 
dent, E. C. Smith, Cashier Griffin Banking Co. 

Delegates to convention of American Bankers’ Association: John H. Reynolds, 
President First National Bank, Rome; A. J. Hansell, Cashier Bank of Randolph, 
Cuthbert; C. D. Hurt, Cashier I. C. Plant’s Son, Macon. 

An entertainment and luncheon were given the visiting bankers at the Piedmont 
Driving Club and a banquet at the Kimball House. The entertainments were in 
charge of a local committee, composed of J. T. Orme, Thomas J. Peeples and Frank 
Hawkins. They were tendered a vote of thanks by the convention for their suc- 
cessful efforts ia making the meeting an exceptionally pleasant one. 





MAINE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the annual convention of the Maine Bankers’ Association, held June 10, the 
following officers were elected : President, W. D. Mussenden, Treasurer Bath Trust 
Company ; vice-president, E. G. Wyman, Cashier First National Bank, Bangor ; 
secretary, John R. Gould, Augusta; treasurer, G. A. Safford, Cashier Northern 
National Bank, Hallowell; executive committee, S. C. Parcher, Cashier York Na- 
tional Bank, Saco; Thomas H. Eaton, Cashier Chapman National Bank, Portland, 
E. F. Berry, Cashier North National Bank, Rockland; E. L. Smith, Cashier National 
Shoe and Leather Bank, Auburn; R. D. Woodman, Treasurer Westbrook Trust Co., 
Westbrook. 





MICHIGAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the Michigan Bankers’ Association was held 
at Pointe aux Barques, June 17 and 18. President George D. Morley, in his annual 
address vigorously attacked the laws of Michigan in regard to bank taxation. He 
Stated that the present law, if enforced, would deprive savings investors of seventy- 
6 
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five per cent. of their income and would cause heavy withdrawals from the banks. 
He favored a wise law and its honest enforcement, instead of the present law, some 
of the provisions of which the taxing authorities were compelled to ignore. 

Secretary Fred. E. Farnsworth reported that the association now numbers 279, a 
gain of twenty-one during the year. The membership is now the largest in its his- 
tory. There are now 585 banks and banking institutions in Michigan. 

Treasurer H. V. C. Hart, of Adrian, reported receipts from the former treasurer 
and from dues of $3,017.91. He had paid out $1,717.53, leaving a balance on hand 
of $1,300.38. 

The subject of taxation was further discussed by State Tax Commissioner Free- 
man. He called attention to the fact that the present State Tax Commission has 
placed $450,000,000 additional on the tax rolls. He declared that $300,000,000 more 
ought to goontherolls. Opposition hindered the speedy spreading of this amount, he 
said, but he promised that $100,000,000 more would be on the roll by October, 1903. 

Wm. Livingston, of Detroit, spoke on fidelity bonds and burglary insurance. He 
strongly urged the adoption of the form of bond recommended by the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association and the American Bankers’ Association. 

Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House of Representatives, made a strong address in favor of a credit currency. 

William Livingston, President of the Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Orrin Bump, President of the Old Second Na- 
tional Bank, Bay City, and Scott Field, Cashier of the Merchants’ Savings Bank, 
Battle Creek, vice-presidents. Treasurer Hart and Secretary Farnsworth were re- 
elected. 

The social features were especially enjoyable and Pointe aux Barques was voted 
by all to be an excellent place to hold conventions. The bankers of Saginaw also 
extended a hospitable greeting to the visiting bankers. Next year’s convention will 
be held at Detroit. 





MINNESOTA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The fourteenth annual convention of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association was 
held at St. Paul, July 7, and 8, an especially interesting programme having been 
prepared. 

A report of this convention will appear in next month’s issue of the MAGAZINE. 





TENNESSEE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The thirteenth annual convention of the Tennessee Bankers’ Association met at 
Lookout Inn, Chattanooga, June 22. 

The convention was called to order by Vice-President T. J. Taylor, Cashier of 
the Bank of Martin, who presided over the meeting in the absence of President 
Buckingham, who was detained at his home in Memphis on account of illness. 

The convention was opened by prayer by Rev. Dr. J. W. Bachman, after which 
Mayor Chambliss delivered the address of welcome on behalf of the City of Chat. 
tanooga. T. G. Montague, President of the First National Bank, followed Mayor 
Chambliss, delivering a brief address of welcome on behalf of the Chattanooga 
Clearing-House. F. O. Watts, President of the First National Bank, Nashville, 
responded on behalf of the bankers. 

The secretary read a telegram from Hon. M.S. Buckingham, regretting his in- 
ability to be present at the convention on account of illness. He wished the asso- 
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ciation a successful meeting and gave assurance of his hearty co-operation in every 
movement inaugurated by the association. 

The association adjourned to allow the State bankers’ section the use of the hall. 

This section dispatched considerable business and listened to an able discussion 
of matters pertaining to State banks, by J. Arnold, President of the Bank of 
Cookeville. 

At the afternoon session Secretary W. A. Sadd, President of the Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, read his report. No meeting was held last year, but at the conven- 
tion two years ago the membership was but sixty ; now there are 134 members. 

F. O. Watts, President of the First National Bank, Nashville ; Theo. G. Mon- 
tague, of the First National Bank, Chattanooga, and C. O. Austin, of the National 
Bank of North America, Chicago, discussed the subject of fidelity insurance for 
bank employees. Mr. Austin explained the experiences of the bankers of Missouri, 
and showed how by co-operation many desirable improvements had been secured. 

W. O. Jones, Assistant Cashier of the National Park Bank, New York city, made 
a brief address in which he spoke of the good work done by the Tennessee Bankers’ 
Association. 

T. R. Preston, President of the Hamilton Trust and Savings bank, of Chatta- 
nooga, read a highly interesting paper on State banks and State bank legislation. 

S. H. Orr, general manager of the Nashville Trust Company, discussed the sub- 
ject of trust companies and the laws relating thereto in the State of Tennessee. He 
pointed out many instances where the Legislature should take steps to repeal cer- 
tain laws which were unnecessary and unjust. 

At the second day’s session Roliin P. Grant, Cashier of the New York National 
Exchange Bank, New York city, read a paper on bank money orders, and the sub- 
ject was further discussed by H. E. Jones, President of the Dominion National 
Bank, of Bristol, and by I. B. Tigrett, Cashier of the Union Bank and Trust Co., 
Jackson. 

On motion I. B. Tigrett, H. E. Jones and W. A. Sadd were appointed a com- 
mittee to draft and put in immediate service a banker’s money order for the State 
association. 

F. A. Pattie, Cashier of the Bank of Winchester, read a paper on ‘‘ The Coun- 
try Banker,” which was in part as follows : 


THE CounTRY BANKER.—By F. A. PATTIE. 


Mr, Edison once said ** the least one knew about electricity the better he understood it.” 

This cannot be said of the banking business, especially of country banking, as doubtless 
all present who are or have been country bankers, can testify. As itis not an uncommon 
thing for the country banker to be Cashier, paying and receiving teller, discount, collection 
and exchange clerk, it is absolutely essential that he be thoroughly familiar withevery detail 
of his business. He must have a place for everything, keep it there, and then familiarize 
himself with these places. 

A great many customers of country banks, especially out-of-town customers, object to 
being waited upon by anyone except the Cashier no matter how many efficient clerks he may 
have. This is perfectly natural, and you should see to it that all callers at your bank, 
whether customers or not, are given a hearty welcome, and are made to feel perfectly easy 
andathome. Greet them in a pleasant manner, and with a real warmth of feeling. 

The country banker must necessarily put his heart into his business and must, of all men, 
be faithful to his routine of work. A few days, a week or a month from his desk removes 
him from the midst of his business, lessens his familiarity with its every detail in which lies 
his greatest strength. It is also necessary that he surround himself with stockholders and 
directors whose business ability and financial, as well as social, standing in the community 
have never been questioned, and who are ready and willing at all times to lend ahelping hand 
in advancing the bank’s interests, 

The country banker to be successful must use some policy ; he must also be a man of tact, 
and possessed with sufficient ability along this line to apply pressure where needed without 
giving offence and to say ‘*no”’’ when necessary without losing the customer. In many cases 
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he must be indulgent and forbearing; while favor and benevolence are not asa rule attri- 
butes of sound banking, it cannot be denied that they have been the means of collecting, in 
full, many a note that could not otherwise have been paid, thereby cementing to the bank a 
lasting friend and probably a very valuable customer. But in all dealings he must not over- 
look the fact that he is serving both the bank and the customer, 

The most important and most trying ofall duties of the country banker is passing on 
notes offered his bank and granting Joansto his customers. Whena loan is applied for, espe- 
cially by an out-of-town customer, the banker is supposed to be sufficiently acquainted with 
the financial condition of the party to give him an answer immediately. In many cases noth- 
ing short of this will suffice ; while you are waiting until after dinner to make some inquiry 
or to refer the matter to your discount committee, he is probably arranging or has arranged 
with your neighbor for the amount needed, in which instance it will very likely be some time 
before he calls again. Nevertheless, utmost care should be observed in granting loans. And 
[ do not mean to even intimate that the discount committee should be dispensed with, as it 
is a reserve that enables you to decline many a loan, retaining your customer who otherwise 
would become offended. When a loan is refused by a city bank, I understand no explanation 
is given or expected, further than that the paper was not approved or that their loans were 
full, and they could not handle it; that explanation is supposed to close the transaction. On 
the other hand, when an out-of-town customer presentsa note toa country bank and one 
that he knows you know is good, and you hesitate, asking him questions, he thinks you are 
casting some reflection on his integrity or his ability to meet his obligations; in fact, he is 
surprised as “‘everybody knows him,” and when you finally tell bim that your loans are full, 
and that you do not care to increase them, the impression is immediately created in his mind 
that the bank is in a bad way, is entirely out of money and liable to break at any time. He 
never stops to consider for a moment that it is possible for a bank to have any limit to its 
loaning capacity, and in many instances doesn’t hesitate to circulate in his neighborhood, 
the report that he applied to your bank for a loan and you actually didn’t have the money. 

The bank with which Iam connected lost at one time deposits aggregating $3,300 as the 
direct result of refusing a loan of $100, on a good note, on the grounds that our loans were 
full. I presume it is needless to say that they haven’t been full since. You will be criticized 
for making certain loansand also for refusing them. While it isimpossible to follow any iron- 
clad rule along this line, the banker who has the ability to turndowna customer sending him 
away withthe feeling that in failing to secure the loan he has been shown a personal favor, 
has about solved the problem. 

The banker is the only business man on earth who cannot, at times, ask his customers to 
wait. For him there is no waiting and no mercy. His obligations must be met the moment 
they are demanded, or his business career must end. His customers, or rather the customers 
of the country banker, do not meet their obligations promptly; in fact, they are not 
expected to. Who present has not been appealed to ‘**tohold my note a few days,” or gotten 
a note from an out-of-town customer saying: **I don’t want to take the present price for 
my wheat, so will renew my note when I come to town,” or * My hogs are not fat, please 
hold my note, and 1 will attend to it next ‘first Monday.’*’ While you all know that “a few 
days” may mean any period of time from a week to twelve months, the country banker can- 
not do otherwise than cheerfully comply with such requests. 

This is what the country banker must face every day. Accept deposits and determine 
what per cent. may be loaned and to whom, and still meet every obligation promptly. De- 
termine what maturing loans shall be extended, and what reduced or collected in full. In 
addition to this he must familiarize himself with all the books and other stationery required 
by his bank, keep himself posted on prices of same, and make purchases when necessary. 
He must also see that the work of each clerk is performed in a satisfactory manner, and that 

strict economy is enforced, as it is unnecessary to use an enclosure blank requiring two-cent 
postage when a card would answer. 

In conclusion, need I say that the country banker holds a most responsible position ? 
With everybody’s money in his safe, everybody’s papers in his vault, and I might say every- 
body’s secrets in his heart, it is not surprising that all his actions are closely watched and 
talked about by everybody in his community. 


Resolutions were adopted favoring the Aldrich bill, fixing the membership dues 
at $5 irrespective of capital, thanking thé Chattanooga Clearing-House and others 
for courtesies, and commending the work done by the officers of the association. 

Officers were chosen as follows: 

President—W. A. Sadd, President Chattanooga Savings Bank, Chattanooga. 

Vice-President for East Tennessee—W. P. Lang, Cashier Cleveland National 
Bank, Cleveland. 
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Vice-President for Middle Tennessee—E. A. Lindsey, Cashier Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville. 

Vice-President for West Tennessee—E. A. Maddux, Cashier Fayette County 
Bank, Somerville. 

Secretary—Samuel H. Orr, General Manager Nashville Trust Company, Nash- 
ville, 

Treasurer—I. B. Tigrett, Cashier Union Bank and Trust Company, Jackson. 

Members Executive Council for Term of Three Years—J. Arnold, President 
Bank of Cookeville, Cookeville; R. N. Hutton, Cashier Bank of Bellbuckle, Bell- 
buckle; T. R. Preston, President Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, Chattanooga. 

Members Executive Council for Term of Two Years—J. P. Gaut, President 
Holston National Bank, Knoxville; L. E. Ward, Cashier Bank of Collinsville, Col- 
linsville, N. P. LeSueur, Cashier American National Bank, Nashville. 

Members Executive Council for Term of One Year—J. T. Howell, Cashier 
Fourth National Bank, Nashville; R. L. Goolsby, Cashier Greenfield Bank, Green- 
field; C. W. Schulte, President First National Bank, Memphis. 

C. M. Preston, Cashier of the Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, Chattanooga, 
and F. O. Watts, President of the First National Bank of Nashville, were elected 
to represent Tennessee at the next meeting of the American Bankers’ Association, 
which will be held in San Francisco in October. 

Upon motion of T. R. Preston the presidents of the association were made ex- 
officio members of the executive council, 

After taking dinner at Lookout Inn the members of the association took a trip 
to Chickamauga Park as the guests of the Chattanooga Clearing-House. The after- 
noon was pleasantly spent in viewing the historic battlefield. 





VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The tenth annual convention of the Virginia Bankers’ Association was held at 
Lynchburg, June 18 and 19, Oliver J. Sands, President of the American National 
Bank, Richmond, presiding. Addresses of welcome were made by N. R. Bowman, 
of Lynchburg, and Hon. John W. Daniel, United States Senator from Virginia, and 
J. B. McCabe, Vice-President of the People’s National Bank, Leesburg, responded 
on behalf of the bankers. 

President Sands then delivered his annual address, which was in part as follows: 


PRESIDEN'T’S ANNUAL ADDREss.—By O. J. SANDs. 


Generally the past year has been a prosperous one, still the banks have felt more keenly 
than for some yeurs the inadequcy of our financial system, on account of its lack of flexibil- 
ity, to meet the demands of our customers at certain seasons. A currency system that con- 
tracts when we need more money and expands when additional money is not necessary ; a 
currency system which is controlled almost entirely by the price of Government bonds;a 
currency system that can only be contracted at the rate of three million dollars per month; 
a currency system that is not sufficiently profitable to the issuing banks to induce them to 
issue more than fifty per cent. of what they are permitted to issue; a currency system made 
to meet a great crisis in the financ‘al affairs of a country emerging about forty years ago 
from the greatest civil conflict in the history of the world,which country has grown 300 per cent 
in population since that time, and whose wealth has increased in ten years over twenty-nine 
billions of dollars, is not the currency system needed to meet the changed conditions of this 
day. Noris the Treasury system founded sixty years ago upon the prejudice of Andrew Jack- 
son against the banks, which takes from the people the money and locks it up when it is most 
needed for the purposes of credit, asystem such as this country needs to-day. 

We bankers of the South know as well, or better perhaps, than any other people in this 
land that some system should be devised that will render the currency more elastic and that 
will give us a basis of credit tbat will expand and contract as the demands of business may 
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require. We may have our vaults filled with the best securities of our section and still be 
unable to supply more credit to the most worthy business man or farmer because we had 
borrowed or rediscounted all our Eastern friends would let us have, or all that we felt it was 
prudent for us to borrow. It seems that the time for action has come, some profit gained 
from the experience of the past and some steps taken that will insure us a continuation of 
the prosperity which we have enjoyed, and which a kind Providence seems to have destined 
us, provided we do our part. George Washington said, ** We ought not to look back unless 
it is to derive useful lessons from past errors, and for the purpose of profiting by dear-bought 
experience.” 

Our present bond-secured circulation has proved such a sound system that to disregard it 
and return to any general system of asset currency seems to me to be an experiment that 
this country is not ready to make. I venture to suggest, that if the present tax on circula- 
tion is withdrawn and thereby giving the banks some profit in circulation, that there will be 
an immense increase in our bond-secured circulation. The Treasury notes or greenbacks 
should be retired by the issuance of a low-rate bond. These Treasury notes have cost the 
Government more than the interest on bonds of a like amount at four per cent. and have 
been the source of much disturbance in times past. 

Banks should then be permitted to deposit Government bonds to secure Government de- 
posits without interest, and to be required to pay a small interest to the Government on 
Government deposits secured by other Government bonds; the Secretary of the Treasury 
depositing public moneys received from all sources in such depositaries as give satisfactory 
security. The provision for the retirement of only three million dollars per month should 
be repealed or changed so as to permit a larger amount of circulation to be retired when not 
needed: and some provision made for the issuing of a small amount of emergency circula- 
tion secured by deposits of approved securities with clearing-house boards under govern- 
mental authority, which emergency circulation should be taxed so high as to make it avail- 
able only in times of great need. In my humble judgment if these changes could be made 
we would, without departing violently from our present system, so improve and enlarge its 
operation as to make it meet the needs of this great and growing country for a number of 
years to come. 

It has been said that “ unfortunately this most vital proposition depends, to a large ex- 
tent, for its solution upon the action of Congress, and Congress is governed largely by the 
supposed political effect which such action may produce, that the first consideration of a 
Congressman is to secure his re-election, and therefore Congressmen want to know what 
their constituents think,” and “as important as it is that our lawmakers shall agree upon a 
currency reform bill, of even more importance it is that banking men shall get together and 
agree upon what kind of measure is most desirable and will be acceptable to the banks. 
Such a measure must meet with the approval of the banking interest as a scientific and prac- 
tical measure, but must pe of such a character as to make its acceptance profitable to the 
banks. If banks cannot make money out of the transaction they will neither take out cir- 
culation nor accept Government deposits.”’ 


GROWTH OF BANKING IN VIRGINIA. 


I have compiled from the reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency and from the 
reports made to the Auditor a statement showing the growth of the banking business in our 
State during the past two years: 

April 24, 1901, number of State banks was 107; April 9, 1903, number of State banks was 
137; an increase of thirty. April 24, 1901, number of National banks was forty-six ; April 9, 
1908, number of National banks was sixty-one; an increase of fifteen. April, 1901, banks and 
trust companies which do not make reports to Auditor or Comptroller, twenty-three; April, 
1908, banks and trust companies which do not make reports to Auditor or Comptroller, 
twenty-eight; an increase of five; or a total increase in number of banks in two years of 
fifty. 

State Banks. 








Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
i inncnsncdonsdcennconseseeeess $7,333,774.53 $4,476,236.96  $30,974,405.87 
Bn kdtesecoccccewncs seteneune 6,221,800. 40 3,736,775. 08 25,935,020 . 85 
I. cccnnududocnetentensunoes $1,111,974.13 $739,461 .88 $5,039,385 .02 

National Banks. 

Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
ks octoetessncsnseceessonnvens $6,597,500.00  $5,782,632.05 $38,825,049.71 
Bins c0cesccnctcesccceeses sonun 5,262,620.00  4,462,804.15 28,737,160 .29 
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Banks and Trust Companies which do not make reports. 





Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 
ee $2,564,830.00 $1,181,596.00 $4,195,206 .00 
SE icncertenbndéassnnsenneseesoes 2,380,840 .00 537.050.00 2,426,280 .G0 
iat eae tiled $183,990.00 $644,546.00 $1,768,926 .00 
Or a total increase in two years of: capital, $2,630,844.13; surplus, $2,703,835.78 ; deposits, 


$16,896,200.44. 
Or an increase in capital in two years of about 20 per cent.; or an increase in surplus in 
two years of about 30 per cent.; or an increase in deposits in two years of about 30 per cent. 


The remainder of President Sands’ address dealt with the work of the associa- 
tion, State legislation, etc. 

N. P. Gatling read his report as secretary, showing a membership of 180, an in- 
crease of seventy-six in the past year. Reports of committees dealing with State 
taxation, bank money orders, and financial legislation were read and ordered re- 
ceived. John M. Miller, Jr., Cashier of the First National Bank, Richmond, read a 
report as delegate to the New Orleans convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. ‘ 

John F. Bruton, President of the First National Bank, Wilson, N. C., read an 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Country Banker,” Geo. Bryan, of Richmond, spoke on 
‘‘Banking Law,” and at the second day’s session, Geo. J. Seay, Cashier of the 
Petersburg Savings and Insurance Co., spoke on the Fowler and Aldrich bills, and 
E. C. Massie, of Richmond, spoke on ‘‘ The Torrens System of Land Registration.” 

Resolutions were adopted favoring a uniform system of blanks for letter-heads, 
check, drafts, etc., and recommending the adoption of the Torrens system of. regis- 
tering real estate titles. 

H. L, Schmelz, of Schmelz Bros., Hampton, was chosen president, N. P. Gatling, 
of Lynchburg, secretary, and H. A. Williams, of Richmond, treasurer. 





WASHINGTON STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The next annual convention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association will 
be held in the city of Whatcom, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, July 23, 24 and 
25, 1908. 

The convention promises to be the most successful in the history of the associa- 
tion, and we hope you will arrange to have at least one representative of your bank 
present. The programme as thus far arranged will include the following addresses : 
President's address, Hon. Miles C. Moore; ‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Banking,” 
Geo. 8S. Brooke, Pres. Fidelity Nat’] Bank, Spokane ; ‘‘ Bank Money Orders,” Edwin 
Goodall, New York city ; ‘‘ Asset Currency,” Hon. E O. Graves, V.-Pres. Wash- 
ington Nat’l Bank, Seattle; ‘‘The Country Banker,” Thos. H. Brewer, Cashier 
Genesee Exchange Bank, Genesee, Idaho; ‘‘ The Duties of a Banker,” A. L. Mills, 
Pres. First Nat’] Bank, Portland, Oregon; ‘‘ Clearing-House Emergency Circula- 
tion,” Theo. Gilman, New York city ; ‘‘The Trust Company and the Bank,” Chas. 
S. Miller, Washington Trust Company, Seattle; ‘‘Where You’re At—Fact and 
Prophecy,” Geo. B. Burk, Cash. Henry Andrews & Co., Fairhaven, Wn.; ‘‘ Bank- 
ers as Conservators of Credit,” Benj. C. Wright, Editor ‘* Finance and Trade,” San 
Francisco. 

The bankers and commercial organizations of the Bellingham Bay cities have 
arranged a very delightful social programme, the most novel part of which will be a 
visit by steamer to the great fish-traps and canneries of Puget Sound, affording the 
visitors an opportunity of seeing salmon caught literally by the tens of thousands. 
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Special entertainments will be made for the ladies who accompany the delegates, 
and they are, of course, cordially and urgently invited to attend. 

Reduced rates will be extended by the railroads and steamboat lines. Further 
details will be sent later. 

TacomMA, Wash. P. C. KaurrMan, Secretary. 





WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The t2nth annual convention of the West Virginia Bankers’ Association was held 
at the Progress Club, Parkersburg, June 3and 4. J. B. Finley, Secretary of the 
Citizens’ Trust and Guarantee Co., welcomed the convention to Parkersburg on be- 
half of the local bankers. Mayor Allan C, Murdoch also made an appropriate speech 
of welcome. A response in the name of the convention was made by H. R. War- 
field, Cashier of the Elkins National Bank. President J. D. Baines then delivered 
the annual address. He spokeof the progress and prosperity of the banks and other 
business interests of the State, but cautioned the bankers that such times were apt 
to beget undue speculation, which must be carefully guarded against. 

Robert L. Archer read his report as secretary and treasurer of the association. It 
showed a membership of 158—the largest ever reported. In number the member- 
ship represents four-fifths of all the banks in the State and perhaps nine-tenths of 
the banking capital. The financial report showed a balance of over $1,000 on hand. 
Reports of other committees were presented relating to taxation and other matters, 

At the second day’s session an address was delivered by John J. Coniff on the 
‘* Evils of the National Bankruptcy Law.” W. W. Mills, President of the First 
National Bank, Marietta, Ohio, ‘spoke on ‘‘ The Twentieth Century Banker,” he 
said in part: 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BANKER.—ADDREss OF W. W. MILLS. 


During such an era of prosperity and springing up of such a large number of banking 
institutions, it is natural that competition for new business has been keen. It seemed to me, 
possibly, that some of my brother bankers on this side of the river had recently formed the 
idea that their banking institutions were philanthropic enterprises, for I have noticed a dis- 
position to give to the needy depositor a very large percentage of earnings in some instances 
in the way of interest. Possibly a bank may bea philanthropic institution in some regards, 
but it occurs to me that primarily a bank is established for the benefit of its stockholders 
and for the safeguard of its deposits and not for the purpose of giving a pleasant and safe 
opportunity for investment on the part of depositors. I refer now to commercial banks 
only. The Savings banks have a field peculiarly their own, and Savings banks are in a sense 
philanthropic institutions, and should pay to their depositors the very highest interest 
possible. 

I have sometimes wondered, too, as to our methods of soliciting business--for I count my- 
self one of you-—in a sense an onlooker, yet I am also a participant in your affairs. For 
Southeastern Ohio and allof West Virginia are so tied together by a multitude of business 
bonds that our interests are practically identical; so I have wondered, in the keen competition 
for business, if we do not sometimes overstep the bounds of courtesy and good business 
breeding in our anxiety to win for our own institutions the business and clientage of pros- 
perous depositors and business people. 

We sometimes, too, are a little jealous of the success of other banks. The world is large; it 
is big enough for all of us, and West Virginia and Southeastern Ohio are large enough for you 
and me, and all of the fraternity to do business in and leave a little room for somebody else. So 
if it happens that somebody has a larger deposit line than we have or seems to be doing a 
larger business, let us not be jealous of his success, but rather let us glory in it, and advise 
the depositor, advise the business man, if he doesn’t do business in our bank to do it in some 
other bank in the same community. 

While looking over your State and considering such things as these my thoughts run far 
into the future, and 1 wonder of what manner of man the banker of the twentieth century 
is to be. The accomplishment of West Virginia, the building up of itsenterprises and the de- 
velopment of its great resources, the construction of these magnificent financial institutions, 
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have been accomplished practically in the nineteenth century. We are standing on the 
threshold of the twentieth. Of what manner of man, I say, is the banker of the twentieth 
century tobe? We will all acknowledge at the outset that our business has a certain nar- 
rowing tendency. We become absorbed in it; we permit the business hours to overstep the 
usual hours for opening the bank doors and we toil early and late, intent upon building up 
our own institution. We are careless about the matter of vacation: we are indifferent 
about taking journeys into neighboring fields or States or countries, and sO we are hemmed 
about by the four walls of our bank offices; our views are restricted and thus, I say, there is 
a narrowing tendency in the business. The banker, too, isin a measure an autocrat. He 
arbitrates, he assumes a great many things as arbitrator, and as an autocrat and as a leader 
of men, so that after awhile he sits back in his chair somewhat indifferent of all the outside 
world, anxious only to please himself, his stockholders and his customers. Thus there grows 
up in time in our bankers a narrow blighted life, unworthy the business, unworthy the high 
calling in which you and I are engaged. Some of the meanest, some of the most parsimo- 
nious, some of the smallest men that I ever met, and I say it with shame, have been men at the 
head of some of our banks. I think the meanest man I ever met on earth was the President 
of a National bank. I had business with him. I don’t think he deserved a particle. I know 
our relations were soon closed. Such a man is a disgrace to his ottice and to his calling. 
When Shakespeare wanted to depict a mean, close-fisted, hide-bound character, he selected a 
banker and called him Shylock, and that name is to-day typical of all that is mean, not only 
in the banking fraternity, but in the whole business world. 

The tendency, gentlemen, is to make bankers--to make you and me--men of this type. We 
are drawn to it every day; we must face it, and we must resist it and overcome it. If we do, 
we will be worthy to stand among our fellows as men, and worthy to set the pace for the 
bankers of the twentieth century. 

In the first place, I believe that in the coming days education and thorough preparation 
for the business wil] be an absolute essential. I think thata study of banks and banking 
methods and banking law will become necessary to the banker of the twentieth century. He 
must be a man who shall give thought to the great problems that come before him daily. He 
must be one who is able to weigh the different propositions that come before him for consid- 
eration. He can only do it by a thorough course of training. Many in the business to-day 
are attracted to it by the money there is in it, or that they fancy there isin it. Such are not 
properly members of the banking profession. We all have gone into it for that reason, but it 
seems to me that the banker of the twentieth century must have a loftier idea than the mere 
money value of the profession he enters. We-must study the best ideals of the public. 

One hundred years ago Hamilton and Gallatin and Morris were the leading financiers of 
the country. To-day we have names, equally as eminent, conducting businesses vastly 
greater, whose lives are worthy of emulation. But it is well for us to study the lives of 
these ancient giants, and to get out of them that which will be helpful in this, the twentieth 
century. 


BANKERS MUST BE PROGRESSIVE. 


The second point: The twentieth century banker must understand—he must be thor 
oughly up to date. In other words, he must have an immense amount of up-to-dateiveness. 
He must realize that he is doing business in the present century, and not in the nineteenth 
century. Unless he does realize this and governs himself accordingly, he will be jolted off 
the car of progress and ground under its wheels. 

Banking methods are undergoing an evolution. There is improvement all along the line, 
and the twentieth century banker must be in Jine with his fellows, or he will drop behind the 
procession. His office should be modern; it should have every equipment that the ingenuity 
of the architect and of man can devise for the facilitating of business and for the safeguard- 
ing of the valuables and securities placed in his hands. His books must be of the latest 
character; he must have the most improved methods of keeping his loans and discounts and 
looking after his credits, and of caring for his money, his bonds and the other property that 
is placed in his keeping. It is absolutely necessary that he be abreast of the times in all these 
things, and I regard this as one of the essentials of the twentieth century banker. 

Another point: If that banker be in charge of the institution with which he is con- 
nected, it seems to me he must set his face like flint against overworked and underpaid 
employees. 

I believe that the boys in the office, and the girls, too, for the army of helpers amongst 
the young women is growing, should be adequately compensated for their labor. I believe 
that gentlemen doing business in the twentieth century ought not to be entirely satisfied 
with the meagre salaries that were paid years ago in the nineteenth century. The banks are 
making money, they are all making money, and let us not be satisfied—I am sure it cannot be 
true on this side of the Ohio River, but let those living and doing business on the other 
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side of the Ohio River not be satisfied to have overworked employees being paid too little 
money. 

Another point that the twentieth century banker must realize, and that is the great trust 
which rests upon him. Weare all trustees, trustees for the communities in which we live. 
Into our hands is placed the keeping of large sums of money, amounting up to millions 
of dollars in many instances. The sums represent the savings in many instances of the 
widow and of those who are dependent to a certain degree upon the toil of others. But 
wherever the money comes from, it is placed into your hands and mine because the people 
have confidence in us. They make us their trustees, and therefore we should realize the high 
and noble and responsible trust that we assume in the eyes of the community, and, therefore, 
the twentieth century banker will be a man of clean hands and of pure heart. No money 
that comes across the counter belonging to the depositors will stick to his hands. The clean- 
ness of his hands and the purity of his heart will prevent him from doing that in the man- 
agement of the business that will militate in the slightest degree against the interests of 
those who have confidence in him, and who deposit their all in his keeping. 


THE VALUE OF POLITENESS. 


I would mention in this connection as an important feature of the twentieth century 
banker an important characteristic, that of courtesy. I wish to read to you the testimony 
of George G. Williams, the President of the Chemical National, who has recently died. You 
all know George G. Williams by reputation. He was a giant among men, and he was a man of 
clean heart and pure hands, anda manof the broadest sympathies, and at the same time 
deeply interested in all that was best for his community and for the world, and earnestly in- 
tent upon building up his bank and of accomplishing everything possible for its aggrandize- 
ment. Mr. Williams at one time used this language: “Too often the man who wears a 
shabby coat is subject to discourtesy, but I have observed that many a tattered garment 
hides a package of bonds, and that gorgeous clothing does not always cover a millionaire. A 
grain of politeness saves a ton of correction. No institution is too important to ignore the 
laws of courtesy. If I could speak twenty languages, I would preach politeness in them all. 
I speak in praise of politeness out of an experience of fifty-nine years in the banking 
business.”’ 

[I place courtesy and politeness in our business as one of the essentials to success, and 
close to it I would place tact, that peculiar diplomacy which many of us lack, and still I be- 
lieve that the successful banker would be a successful diplomatist if he should enter the 
school of politics. 

In the fourth place, I believe that the twentieth century banker will have some leisure 
to give to other things outside of his business. I am glad to notice the greater interest in 
playing golf. I do not play golf myself,and so I can more properly speak of it; but I admire 
it and I am glad to see the names of many bankers who indulge in the sport. It is wholesome, 
it is helpful, it is life-giving. My own recreation goes along a different line, but I believe 
every banker is entitled to a certain amount of leisure, and particularly country bankers. 
And we are all of us country bankers. 

I know some of our larger communities are ambitious and we expect to become great 
cities, and I hope we all will be, but I think the twentieth century possibly will not see even 
Marietta as large as New York or Chicagoor Philadelphia. It may be that some of the cities 
on this side of the river will be so large, but 1 take it that none of them will be. So we are 
all of us country bankers. We live near to nature, and we ought to draw from the fountain 
head of nature the inspiration and help so that when the toil of the day comes, we will be 
strong enough to meet it manfully and with a brave heart. Weshould be like the duke wan- 
dering in the forest of Arden, who found tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, ser- 
mons in stones and good in everything. 

The world is getting better in spite of the banking pessimist, for I have heard it stated on 
the platform that bankers as a class were pessimists. Butin spite of that statement, my ex- 
perience is that bankers are the greatest optimists in the world. [ am sure country bankers 
are, and I attribute it largely because of their mind to get near to nature. If wecan get 
next to mother nature, we will draw from it that help and inspiration that will make us 
optimists. 

Another point: The twentieth century banker must remember that he is more than a 
banker. I believe that a man who is wortby to be at the head of any baok in West Virginia 
should realize that he is not only the President of that particular institution, but that he has 
something more to do than to preside over its councils and endeavor to run its affairs. He 
should be a man of broad life. Heshould not only be a man of diligent business. You re- 
member the saying of a certain wise man many years ago: ‘“Seest thou a man diligent in 
business, he shall not stand before mean men; he shall stand before kings.” 


The banker who is worthy of the position will not stand before mean men. His position 
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is one of honor and prominence, responsibility and power, and he will stand up before the 
community, before the kings of the community, a man, every inch of him. 

I adverted a few moments ago to the suggestion that some bankers were disposed to run 
their institutions as though they were philanthropic affairs. A bank, as I suggested, is estab- 
lished primarily for the benefit of its customers, and secondarily for the safeguard of de- 
posits and the accommodation of business people in the matter of loans. It is established, in 
other words, for the making of business and the banker when behind his counter must not 
lose sight of this. He may be a man of deep sympathies, but the importance of questions 
devolving upon him at times makes it absolutely necessary for him to drown these sym- 
pathies for the time being. 


BANKERS SHOULD BE IN TOUCH WITH THE PEOPLE. 


He must temper his judgment with mercy, it is true, but while a bank is not a philan- 
thropic institution, it does not necessarily follow that a banker may not be a philanthropist. 
In my opinion, brother bankers of West Virginia,every banker ought to be a philanthropist. 
A philanthropist is a lover of mankind. His position at the head of the institution should 
be used for the benefit of mankind. He must be broad-minded; he must be sympathetic; he 
must be quick to see opportunities to help, for the strong must bear the infirmities of the 
weak. Itisalaw that is just as certain as the ancient law of the Persians. The strong must 
bear the infirmities of the weak. If they will not bear the infirmities in one way, then they 
must in another. 

The infirmities of the weak will tell upon the strong in the way of public hospitals, 
infirmaries, penitentiaries and all the multitudes of institutions of that character which are 
sustained by taxation. A banker should be broad-minded enough to see that the help he can 
extend as a friend of humanity, to the poor and the downtrodden will help to keep the poor 
and the downtrodden out of these asylums and penitentiaries. If he is not broad-minded 
enough to see this, he will find the taxes coming back heavier for him to pay. And so the 
banker should be a true philanthropist, building up in his community those various institu- 
tions that have to do for the well-being and uplifting of humanity—hospitals, if you please, 
churches, libraries—whatever in his judgment he sees will best serve the higher interests of 
his community. The responsibility rests upon him to help, and I believe that in the aggres- 
sive, onward, active interests of the twentieth century banker in the affairs of his institution, 
he will not neglect these broader interests outside. I believe also he should be interested to 
a certain degree in the politics of his State and in the civic affairs of his community. I do 
not mean by that that he should engage in the school, that he should attend the school, of 
politics, not by any means. But every banker intelligent enough to conduct a banking insti- 
tution should be intelligent enough to have a comprehension, a broad comprehension, a wise 
ee ae of all public affairs, and then act intelligently upon them 

nd so, my friends, I have treated thus hastily ot some of those Gestewes that 1 think 
should characterize the banker of this new century. 

Banking is an honorable business. In its ranks to-day many of the best, purest minded, 
most successful business men are engaged. Many of the highest minded, purest Christian 
men are giving their time to conducting its affairs. Let us endeavor to make this business 
still more honorable and still more noble. Time was when the learned professions were con- 
sidered to include only Jaw, medicine and theology. But if we come up to the idea of the 
banker of the new century, it seems to me that we will have in the banking profession a pro- 
fession that will be as honorable- it is to-day—but a profession calling for the most careful 
training and the highest type of culture, education and intelligence. 


Officers for the ensuing year were chosenas follows: President, Robert L. Archer, 
Cashier West Virginia Savings Bank and Trust Co., Huntington; secretary and 
treasurer, C. T. Hiteshew, Assistant Cashier Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, 
Parkersbur g; vice-presidents: first districts, J. Lee Harne, Cashier First National 
Bank, New Martinsville ; second district, Upton B. McCandlish, Cashier Davis Na- 
tional Bank, Piedmont ; third district, Mason Matthews, Assistant Cashier Bank of 
Lewisburg ; fourth district, I. O. Reynolds, Cashier Pleasants County Bank, St. 
Marys; fifth district, Edwin Mann, President First National Bank, Bluefields. 





COMING CONVENTIONS. 


American Bankers’ Association. ..... .San Francisco,.......... -Oct. 20-23. 


Illinois Bankers’ Association........... POOGE EMPOMG. occ cccccees July 28 and 29. 
Indiana Bankers’ Association.......... South Bend..............Sept. 9 and 10. 
Iowa Bankers’ Association......... I July 28 and 29. 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association........ Hopkinsville. . ....-.sept. 16 and 17. 
New York State Bankers’ Association. . Saratoga Springs. . ....Sept. 9 and 10. 
Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association.....Pittsburg................ Sept. 23 and 24. 
South Carolina Bankers’ Association. ..Columbia......... eeeewns October 6. 
South Dakota Bankers’ Association....Mitchell....... Te 
Washington Bankers’ Association.. ...Whatcom................ July 23-25. 


Wisconsin Bankers’ Association,.......Milwaukee.............. August 5 and 6 

















NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





{All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on app li- 
cation to BRADFORD RHODES & Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 





THE PRINCIPLES OF MONEY. By J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Chicago; author of ‘‘ The History of Bimetallism in the United 
States,’”’ etc.; 8vo., pp. 550; price $3. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


As the dictionary and cyclopsedia are frequently consulted to confirm our impres- 
sions of a word or a fact, and the thermometer to assure us that the temperature is 
either high or low, so it is necessary to have a reliable standard to which appeal may 
be confidently made to resolve our doubts as to the correctness of some monetary 
hypothesis or the soundness of the conclusions drawn from a particular set of facts. 

Of Professor Laughlin’s qualifications for preparing a complete and thoroughly 
scientific treatise on money, there can be no question. He has long ranked high as 
an authority upon the subject, and is especially equipped for treating of the econo- 
mic aspects of monetary problems, a knowledge of which is quite indispensable to a 
correct understanding of the principles involved. It is probable that a thorough 
comprehension of monetary science will never be widely diffused ; only the specialist 
and the expert can in an ordinary lifetime become conversant with all its abstruse 
ramifications. This renders all the more valuable the work of a trained economist 
who has devoted years of inquiry and research to a consideration of the leading 
phases of the monetary problem, and who has carefully recorded the results of his 
investigations. 

While Professor Laughlin has given us a treatise marked throughout by eviden- 
ces of ripe scholarship, he has avoided technicalities as much as possible and has 
sought to convey his message in a form cognizable to the layman. In this endeavor 
he has succeeded better than most authors who have covered the field of monetary 
theory and history. 

We can not review the work in detail, but must be content with a reference to its 
general excellence. It will become, unquestionably, one of the most authoritative 
treatises on the subject ever published in this country. 

Professor Laughlin has considered extensively the various sub-divisions of his 
main theme, such as coinage, the functions of money, credit, the standard, the 
quantity theory of money, legal tender, etc. The investigation in relation to prices 
is especially full and will be found one of the valuable features of the work. 

We have found the treatment of deposit currency particularly interesting and 
instructive, and can not forbear quoting, if only a fragment : 


“The perfect elasticity of the deposit currency is its most valuable—as it is at the same 
time its least appreciated—characteristic. A vast amount of discussion and attention has 
been given to the establishment of an elastic bank-note system: the nineteenth century has 
put forth libraries of literature on the subject; and yet a medium of exchange based on 
commercial assets, and therefore perfectly elastic, is here with us, active, efficient, performing 
a mass of exchanges out of all proportion to the work of bank notes or any other form of 
money.” 


But neither quotation nor analysis can give an adequate indication of the scope 
and character of Professor Laughlin’s work. It is an exposition of the principles of 
monetary science which every student of the subject should be eager to possess. 
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MONEY AND CREDIT. By WILBUR ALDRICH. New York: F. Tennyson Neely. Cloth, 
12mo., pp. 187; price $1 25. 

Although not a pretentious volume, we have rarely found in so small a compass 
so much interesting and valuable information relating to money, credit and banking. 
A striking merit of the book is its terseness and the lucidity of the style. Most 
books that treat of money only add to the mystification of the subject, but Mr. 
Aldrich has written what he has to say so simply and clearly that it is easily within 
the comprehension of anyone, whether versed in monetary lore or not. For the 
average reader who desires to gain a fair knowledge of some of the underlying prin- 
ciples of banking and subjects allied thereto, ‘‘ Money and Credit” will prove one 
of the best works thus far published. 

Mr. Aldrich occasionally expresses very positive opinions, but as a rule they are 
sound enough ; ¢. g., ‘‘ Any ratio between gold and silver as fixed in coinage is really 
an attempt to fix their prices in terms of each other. If there is any fact plainly 
taught in history, it is that neither law nor custom can permanently fix the prices of 
any commodities in progressive communities.” And again: ‘‘ A check circulation 
based on bank deposits is the ideal rural circulation. It is necessarily handled care- 
fully. It is elastic, created when wanted and retiring when no longer needed.” But 
Mr. Aldrich does not think it possible for us to have an elastic bank-note currency 
in this country, at least under the present banking system. Hesays: ‘‘ The elastic 
currency idea, as applied to bank notes, is just as fallacious and delusive as any 
other soft money notion that ever possessed the human mind.” While many will 
regard this as a somewhat radical statement, others will agree with it. Mr. Aldrich 
shows unmistakably, however, that he realizes fully what is often obscured by 
agitators for currency reform—that the real currency of the country is composed of 
checks, drafts and the various forms of credit instruments arising from bank deposits. 





Trust FINANCE—A STUDY OF THE GENESIS, ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL COMBINATIONS. By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE, Ph. D., Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, University of Pennsylvania. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
12mo., pp. 387; price $1.25 (postage 12 cents). 


Dr. Meade has traced the rise and growth of these vast aggregations of capital 
and has fully explained their financial methods. He shows plainly what a trust is, 
and how it is promoted and managed. It was highly desirable that a work of this 
kind should be issued at this time when the trusts are the theme of general discus- 
sion, and ‘‘ Trust Finance ” will afford a vast fund of trustworthy information on 
the topics of which it treats. 

We note that Dr. Meade seems to regard over-capitalization as something much 
less reprehensible than it is commonly held in public estimation, and he does not 
hesitate to speak of ‘‘ certain positive benefits which accrue from the practice popu- 
larly known as ‘ watering’ securities” (page 304). Applying this generalization to 
a concrete case, however, it seems to fall tothe ground. Commenting on the United 
States Steel Corporation, the author says (page 334): ‘‘ The capitalization of the 
steel trust represents the top wave of prosperity. It is not difficult to forecast the 
value of that capitalization if the wave should recede.” 

Dr. Meade points out the great diversity in the corporation laws of the various 
States and the evils incident to the practice of forming laws so that the State shall 
receive a maximum of fees and the corporation be subjected to minimum restric- 
tions. He regards national control of corporations essential to a reform in the cor- 
poration laws. 

This latest addition to the admirable ‘‘ Business Series” in course of publication 
by the Messrs, Appleton is a worthy companion of the volumes heretofore issued. 











WISCONSIN’S NEW BANKING LAW. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Having read your magazine for some years I did not know but it might be of inter- 
est to your readers to have presented to them asynopsis of the banking law passed by the 
Wisconsin Legislature, and I have given herewith a brief outline of its main features. 

The new law is a radical change from the old one, doing away entirely with the private 
bank and permitting no one to use the word bank in connection with any other business than 
that carried on under a State or National charter. Following is a synopsis of the law: 

Heretofore Wisconsin laws have caused private banks (unincorporated) to be examined 
by and to make reports to the Bank Examiner of the State, but from the passage of the present 
law, May 13, 1903, private banks are given until September 1 to incorporate as State or Na- 
tional banks, or cease the banking business; the new law providing that ‘‘ No person, copart- 
nership or corporation engaged in the business of banking in this State, not subject to ex- 
amination and the provisions of this act, shull make use of any sign, letter-head, or other 
blanks indicating that such banking business is transacted, and it shall be unlawful for any 
such person to use the word ‘ bank,’ * banking,’ or ‘banker’ with any other business than 
that of banking as defined and authorized under the provisions of this act.” 

The capital required is not less than $5,000 in towns and villages of less than 1,500 popula- 
tion; not less than $10,000 in towns with from 1,500 to 3,500; not less than $20,000 in cities hav- 
from 3,500 to 5,000 inhabitants ; not less than $30,000 in cities of from 5,000 to 10,000, and not 
less than $50,000 in cities of more than 10,000 inhabitants, an exception being made of any in- 
corporated State bank now in existence. 

Reports to Examiner shall be not less than five per year, and at such dates as may be called 
for by the Bank Examiner. 

Section 24 provides any bank may place its affairs and assets under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Banking by posting notice on its front door: ** This bank is in the hands of the 
Commissioner of Banking,” and immediately on posting such notice all assets and property 
of such bank passes into possession of the Commissioner and acts as a bar to any attachment 
proceedings, and for each day the bank remains in the possession of the Commissioner he 
shall be paid ten dollars. This section is interpreted as a safety provision in case of an unex- 
pected run on a bank, thus giving the officers time to convert securities into cash with which 
to meet the demands of depositors, the doors being opened at any time when the stockhold- 
ers and the Commissioner desire to do so. 

A reserve is required to be kept at all times, of fifteen per cent. of total deposits; such 
part of thissum asthe directors may desire can be kept with other banks approved by the 
Examiner as “ reserve banks,” except that any bank designated as a ** reserve bank” shall 
keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent. of its total deposits, either in cash or in banks, subject 
to approval by the Examiner. 

The amount which may be borrowed by one firm is Jimited to thirty per cent. of the com- 
bined capital and surplus of the bank, with an exception made for bills of exchange and 
commercial paper actually owned by the borrowing firm, and a further provision that by a 
two-thirds vote of the directors the liabilities of a firm may be increased to a sum not 
exceeding the amount of capital and surplus of the bank upon approved securities. 

Loans to officers, directors or employees are to be made only by vote of the directors, or 
upon satisfactory endorsement or security. 

Loans upon real estate are confined to Wisconsin and adjoining States, and limited to an 
aggregate amount not in excess of fifty per cent. of the bank’s capital, surplus and deposits, 

Rediscounts are permitted, but the amount of collateral security given for money bor- 
rowed cannot be more than double the amount borrowed. 

A surplus fund must be created by carrying to such fund not less than ten per cent. of 
the net earnings before any dividend may be declared, such surplus fund to be increased 
until it shall amount to twenty per cent. of the capital of the bank, at which point it must 
be maintained, or, in case of loss, reimbursed by taking half of the earnings for such period as 
may be necessary to reimburse it. 

Bank circulation is provided for in case Congress shall hereafter remove the tax on such 
and sanction the issue of currency by State banks. 

The liability of stockholders is limited to an amount equal to the face value of his stock. 

The value of a bank’s building is limited to twenty-five per cent. of its capital, excepting 
banks already doing business. GEO. D. BARTLETT, Cashier Citizens’ State Bank. 
STANLEY, Wis. 
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AN OLD AND FAITHFUL BANK EMPLOYEE. 





[Address made by William H. Parsons in the board room of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York city, May 11, 1903, in presenting, on behalf of the trustees, a gold watch and chain 
to Henry Brushaber, in recognition of his coanection with the bank for fifty years.] 


Mr. HENRY BRUSHABER: The honor of representing my fellow trustees has been con- 
ferred upon me, I assume, because I am, with the exception of the President, the longest in 
office of any one of the trustees now present. 

In 1852 you entered the service of the Bowery Savings Bank, and, as I am informed, a lad 
of fifteen years of age. Fifty-one years of continued service in an institution in this city or 
in this great country of ours, demands recognition, and it has seemed to me that it might add 
to the interest, and possibly profit, of this occasion, if 1 should briefly recite some facts in 
the history of this bank. 

It was chartered May i, 1834, and the first meeting of the trustees was held at the Butchers 
and Drovers’ Bank, on the 8th of May, at which Mr. Benjamin M. Brown was elected 
President. 

On the 2d of June of the same year, the bank commenced active business, and received on 
the opening day, from fifty depositors, the sum of $2,020.00, and during the first month of its 
existence, $15,595.00. It was open a portion of each day: the services rendered by the officers 
were largely gratuitous, and the staff of employees included three clerks. During the first 
year of the bank’s existence 531 accounts were opened, and the amount paid as interest to 
depositors for that year was $2,190.86. The management was and always has been conserva- 
tive, and yet, year by year, there was steady growth, its influence widened, its depositors 
increased in numbers and in amount. 

The bank was located in a three-story and attic dwelling house at 128 Bowery, being a 
portion of our present site. It occupied the first floor only, and, if lam not mistaken, Mr. 
Giles H. Coggeshall, of honored memory and spotless integrity, who served as secretary for 
about forty-nine years, occupied the premises over it as a dwelling; but, whether I am cor- 
rect or not in this statement, it is true that for several years after he became Secretary the 
chest which is now placed upon the President’s table asa relic of the past, contained all of 
the valuable securities of the bank, including the cash. This statement he made to me him- 
self, and with a good deal of pride added, that not one penny of the assets of the bank had 
ever been lost or unaccounted for during this period. 

You have served under eight of the ten Presidents, under three Secretaries, one of whom 
is now living. During your connection with the bank there have been one hundred and 
nineteen trustees, twenty-three of whom have resigned; the balance are either serving the 
bank to-day or their position as trustee has been vacated by reason of their death. Of these 
trustees the longest in service is our respected ex-President, Mr. John D. Hicks, who was 
elected more than forty-five years ago. The next longest in service is President William H. 
S. Wood, who has been a trustee for about thirty-one years. 

In 18483 the deposits amounted to $537,222.00. Ten years later, and one year after your 
connection with the bank, the deposits were $3,020,161.00. 

In 1863 over $6,500,000.00; in 1873 more than $29,000,000.00; in 1883 over $41,000,000.00, and in 
1903 within a few dollars of $83,000,000.00. The total amount of dividends or interest paid to 
the depositors since the bank commenced business, inclusive of the amount paid or declared 
January 1, 1903, has been $68,092,637.30. 

The growth of the Bowery Savings Bank is a forcible illustration of the adage, ** Big oaks 
from little acorns grow ;” the acorn was small, the oak has reached magnificent proportions, 
yet retains the vigor of youth. 

I have been influenced in giving these details, in order that we all may realize the char- 
acter of the institution with which you have been connected and identified. During this 
period of fifty-one years, under the administration of the several officers, and the large num- 
ber who have served as trustees, it must be a gratification to you to know that in the estima- 
tion of all your record is that of an honorable, faithful and conscientious employee. There 
iS nO intimation, suggestion or breath of suspicion indicating that you have ever been dere- 
lict or slothful in the performance of your duty, or that the interests of this bank were not 
your first consideration. On the contrary, your record has been a most commendable one. 
You have been trusted, and you have not been found unworthy of the trust imposed in you. 
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In youth, in mature and advanced years, you have given to this bank the best you had, 
respected alike by officers, trustees, and last, but not least, by your fellow employees. This 
is a record of which you may be justly proud. 

The members of the board of trustees desire that there should be recognition of such 
faithful service, and they have deputed me to present to you this testimonial of their 
respect, which they hope you will receive, and that the acceptance of it will give you as 
much pleasure as the giving of it has been to those who have contributed to its cost, and 
here let me say that this is not a gift of the bank, for we have no right to use the money 
which is intrusted to our care for such purposes. It is a gift from the individual members of 
the board of trustees, and I have no hesitation in saying that if the opportunity had been 
given to your fellow employees many of them would have availed themselves of the privi- 
lege by adding to the fund. 

Allow me to express to you on behalf of the officers, on behalf of the trustees and of 
your fellow employees, the hope and wish that your life may be long spared, and whether or 
not advanciug years and the state of your health will permit you to be as actively employed 
in the bank in the future as you have been in the past, we bespeak for it the same interest 
during the remaining years of your life as you have manifested during your active service 
as an employee, and I am quite sure the officers and the trustees of this bank will continue 
to manifest their interest in your welfare. 

May I not, without impropriety or impiety, apply to you a commendation recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures, ** Well done, good and faithful servant.”’ 








Opposed to Asset Currency. 


-_ 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: With much trouble and study the undersigned had prepared an article tosend to you 
upon “ asset currency,” and now cheerfully destroysit after reading your abler editorial upon 
the same subject in your June number. You are entitled to the thanks of all the bankers 
for your argument against the plan. 

The eminent men who favor the scheme have stipulated for *‘ reasonable limitation of 
volume and proper redemption” but they forget that they are trying to cancel absolute lim- 
itation and to substitute therefor some elastic barriers (cobwebs for protection and bulwarks 
against happiness) which will be greatly stretched or broken in times of emergency by push- 
ing politicians. 

Given the change in the law, and Mr. Bryan could enlarge Mr. Fowler’s limit to suit the 
times; we would have more and more paper and Jess and less gold as wages went down. 

Permit me to suggest that bankers shall consider two instruments of exchange which 
were used quite effectively in the panic of 1893—small checks and rediscounts. One restraint 
upon the free use of small checks could be removed by a stipulation upon deposit slips to the 
effect that the depositing of a check in a bank, it being payable at the same bank, would not 
operate as a payment until after that bank had written up its books the same day. 

Perhaps cases occur where a bank has loaned to another bank without security and de- 
clines to make a second but secured loan to the same borrower because the new collateral 
cannot be held to cover the pre-existing debt—thus forcing the borrower to pay all and start 
afresh elsewhere. 

If a depositor demands his balance of $5,000 and the banker endorses and delivers to him a 
good note of some merchant for $5,000, can the depositor hold this rediscount in case the 
bank goes into the hands of a Receiver ? 

Are these vital questions of law? If they are, then a little improvement in the selaw 
points might be more valuable in the aggregate than the so-called “ elastic currency.” 

SACRAMENTO, Cal., June 15. FRANK MILLER. 





Bank Notes Versus Checks. 


LONDON, June 30.--“ The Times ” to-day refers to the address made by Comptroller of the 
Currency Ridgely at the Georgia Bankers’ Convention, wherein Mr. Ridgely said: *“* Bank 
notes are the best possible form of currency for the business of a community if made prop- 
erly elastic and responsive to demand.” 

“The Times” says this is true enough if the special position of the United States is above 
consideration, but as a general proposition it is far from true. The use of bank notes, the 
article continues, is at best a clumsy way of doing business compared we the system of 
checks existing in England.—-New York Times. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on February 6, 


April 9 and June 9, 1908. Total number of banks: 


April 9, 1903, 4,845; Feb. 6, 1903, 4,766; 






































June 9, 1903, 4,939. 
| 
RESOURCES. Feb. 6, 1903. | April 9, 1903. June 9, 1903, 

i Is 66 66 occ cccaeecseovscencceceecess $3, 350, 897, 44 $3,403,217, = $3, 41 5.045 751 
itd tetden td ebenedeenesooesenenseeseseoes 35.721.7 29,920,7 159 4208, 743 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation...............0008: 342,071,460 343, 119,320 368° 941.370 
U. S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits.............006. 4339, 0: 133, y84, 170 152, 588,925 
Other bonds to secure U.S. deposits............... 17,665,067 17,365,252 csnanednmes 
i cteceesesadegeseeasends oneee 9,414,750 10,044,27 8,076.02 20 
PRR GE Tis B BOM odc cc ccccccccccccsceccescecs 14,189,052 14,779,570 14. 238,173 
I, sc cctnccdgvcecoscesceseocesees 511,260,365 | 517,410,0 521,928,417 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............. 100, 010, 991 | 191,578,097 102 244,612 
Other real estate and mortgages owned............ 1,398,452 | 21.370.412 1,845,669 
Dene THOME TIGSIOMGE DRIES. oc ccc ccccccccccccceccceces oa 988,371 | 263, 835, 801 | 711,844,329 
Due from State banks and bankers................. 92, 465, 790 94, ‘052, 977 90,068,935 
Due from approved reserve agents.............506: 479, 724. 850 454. 802, 717 22, 189. 625 
Internal-reVenue StAMPS. ......ccccccccccscccccccees 148, 847  ) rere 
Checks and other cash itemS............cesececccces 23,845,816 | 
Exchanges for clearing-house............ceeeeeeeees 214,496,241 201,934,216 | 227,580,488 
Bills of other National banks.................0..00- 23,394,425 24,619,614 | 27,625,685 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents,............ 1,633,212 1,579,272 | 1,611,235 
icin iteeddbndnendoesssdsenssetorssocsoenens vesees 417, 572,146 389,081,521 | 388,616,377 
ET iccttiiad ceeaeepnndensedgnenees 153, 025.573 147,133,313 | 163, 592, 829 
Five per cent. redemption fund..............e-ee0e 16,660,945 16,580,783 | 17, 803, 748 
Due from Treasurer U.5S.. .... $id eeedencnonseseees 2,848,275 2,957,839 3,834,163 

sen kd0ss0sceees paccecseewedoeensescasseseosoes $6,234,773, 157 | $6,212,792,489 |$6,286,935,106 

LIABILITIES. | 
Capital stock paid in.......... inerenbeeseessansoants $731,275, 237 $734,903, po $743,506,048 
Pl <sccndececunerencsoaneqdanseeeeooeseses 351,140,285 354, 033,63 359,053,429 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes......... 165,831,828 177, *089'346 83,130,107 
National bank notes outstanding................+.: 335,226,236 335,093,791 359,261,109 
State bank notes outstanding..........ccccecscccees 42,781 42.781 42, 
Due to other National Danks...........ccccecccecees 673,090,724 640,761,449 660,959,960 
Due to State banks and bankers...........++.s+ee0s 298,878,012 295,049, 952 551,286,533 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks........ 269,502,545 BEES | cccccccccccs 
Due to approved reserve agents...........eeeeeeeee 30,795,257 ss, ee 
Dividends unpaid ii here aehoreeneearseennaasnaees 1,291)! 1,234,119 1,541,898 
Individual saocene POPE T eT TTT TTT ToT TTT TTT TT TTT Te 3,159,534,591 3,168,275,260 200,993,509 
TERT TEES DN TET Ee 140,493,423 140,677,485 179,693,054 
Deposits of e. S. disbursing officers...............4.! 7,341,264 7,350.57 7. 717,111 
i oat cnteeeneend suneebeannted 42,219,112 43,029,101 | ............ 
Notes = _ | ET ee ree 6,068,612 6,477, 8,263,989 
i iinendendbneheeedeedeaeneensewenséeéiensl 16,853,225 18,524,595 20,495,253 
Liabi ities oiber than those above...........sceeees 5,188,508 8, 137, 194 990, 
heivdidecenedeneestoesedee seecoseessoeeseensss+s $6,234,773,157 | $6,212,792,489 |$6,286,935,106 


























BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEW YORK CITY. 


—The Irving National Bank has moved into its new quarters in the Irving building at 
Chambers and Hudson streets. 

—On June 24 the directors of the Oriental Bank declared a dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able July 1. This is the one-hundredth consecutive semi-annual) dividend declared by the 
bank. The capital stock has been increased by $150,000, making the total capital $750,000, and 
surplus over $1,000,000. 

--At a meeting of the directors of the Seaboard National Bank June 25 C.C. Thompson, 
Cashier of the bank, was elected a director, and John H. Davis, for many years loan and dis- 
count clerk, was elected an Assistant Cashier. 


—Negotiations have been practically completed for the merger of the Western National 
Bank of the United States and the National Bank of Commerce in New York. The substance 
of the plan is as follows: The board of directors of the National Bank of Commerce in New 
York, with a view to effecting a merger and consolidation of the Western National Bank of 
the United States in New York and the National Bank of Commerce in New York, has called 
a meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of Commerce to authorize the increase of the cap- 
ital stock of that bank from $10,000,000 to $25,000,000, and the use of $12,500,000 of such increase 
of $15,000,000 of capital stock, to acquire the assets and businessof the Western National Bank 
of the United States in New York in such manner as in effect to provide for the exchange of 
such additional $12,500,000 of capital stock share for share for the capital stock of the Western 
National Bank of the United States in New York, provided, however, that this bank shall 
increase its capital stock to $12,500,000, and that its net assets shull be approximately equal to 
$5,000,000 over and above such increased capital stock. 

After the merger is effected the institution will be conducted under tbe name of the 
National! Bank of Commerce, and its capital will be $25,000,000 and surplus $10,000,000. 

The Bank of Commerce was organized Jan. 1, 1839, with an authorized capital of $5,000,000, 
all of which was duly subscribed. The original articles authorized a subsequent increase in 
the capita] of $20,000,000—in other words, to $25,000,000, the current figure—and permitted 
additional subscriptions beyond this amount “ by or on behalf of the United States of Amer- 
ica or on behalf of any or either of the separate States,” indicating an expectation of the 
original subscribers that the bank would become an institution of great capital and influence. 

The bank became a National institution in 1865, a clause having been introduced into the 
National Bank Act to fit its case. It was granted a perpetual charter and its directors were 
made self-perpetuating—that is to say, they elect their successors, the stockholders having 
no vote for directors; but the stockholders are not liable for double the amount of their 
stock, as are other banks. The capital was at that time increased to $10,000,000 and the sur- 
plus to $2,000,000. In 1877 the directors were authorized to take necessary steps to reduce the 
capital to $5,000,000, as a result of the excessive and discriminating taxation ** levied upon the 
banks of New York, resulting in injurious competition with them on the part of foreign cor- 
porations, and rendering it difficult, if not impossible, for the New York city banks, especi- 
ally those of large capital, to earn even reasonable dividends for their stockholders.” 

The Western National Bank was organized in 1887, with former Secretary of the Treasury 
Daniel Manning as President and Conrad N. Jordan Cashier. Mr. Jordan subsequently 
became President. In 1897 the United States National Bank was absorbed, and John E. 
Searles, Jr., became President. The vigorous life of the bank may, however, be said to have 
commenced when the present President, Valentine P. Snyder, and the present Vice-President, 
Henry A. Smith, took hold. In December last the capital was increased to $10,000,000, and 
arrangements were made to take over the National Bank of the United States (a new name 
for the Hide and Leather Bank); and the Western National Bank has now a surplus of 
$3,267,534 and deposits of $77,649,982. 
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—At the annual business dinner and meeting of the Board of Consuls of New York Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Bank Clerks, held at Union Square Hotel, Thursday evening, June 
18, M. Bauer was elected president and J. C. Martine vice-president; J. F. Flaacke and Robert 
Hockey being re-elected to the offices of treasurer and secretary respectively. C.C. Dickson 
was also chosen chief consul and N. D. Alling as consular secretary. 

The appreciation of the members present was tendered to S. Ludlow, Jr., the retiring 
president, for his devotion to the interests of the chapter, and there was a general discussion 
with a view to the improvement and extension of the educational and social features of the 
institute work in New York. 


—Lewis V. F. Randolph, former President of the Atlantic Trust Company, was recently 
elected President of the Consolidated Exchange. 


—Charles F. Broach, Secretary of the Fidelity Title and Trust Co., Stamford, Conn., was 
recently chosen Cashier and director of the Equitable National Bank; Chas. A. Nones, treas- 
urer of the Evansville and Terre Haute Railroad Co., was also elected President and a director 
of the bank. The capital is to be increased from $200,000 to $500,000. 


—The directors of the Fifth Avenue Bank have,in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend of twenty-five per cent., declared a special dividend of 100 per cent. on the $100,000 
capital stock of the bank. The earnings for 1900, 1901 and 1902 were extraordinarily large. 
The stock sells for close to $4,000 a share, the last quotation for it being $3,725 bid, $4,000 asked. 


—On June 17 Charles A. Peabody was elected a director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, to succeed the late Samuel Babcock. 


—Henry W. Gennerich, President of the United National Bank, resigned that office at a 
meeting of the directors June 18, 


--A special meeting of the shareholders of the Trust Company of the Republic was held 
June 27, and the capital reduced from $1,000,000 to $500,000. It is proposed to apply the reduc- 
tion of the capital to meet losses incurred, the balance remaining to be turned into surplus 
account. 

--Fred J. Reynolds, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Toledo, Ohio, wasa recent 
guest at the Waldorf-Astoria. This bank is an exceedingly strong institution, having $500,- 
000 capital and about $900,000 surplus and profits. 

In addition to his prominent identification with banking Mr. Reynolds is interested in a 
number of other large and successful corporations of which he is either an officer or director. 
He is energetic in all his undertakings, and the remarkable prosperity of the various enter- 
prises with which he is identified are evidences of his sound business judgment. 


—The removal of the banking house of N. W. Harris & Co. to its permanent offices at the 
northwest corner of Pine and William streets was celebrated on the evening of June6 by a 
dinner at Delmonico’s. Covers were laid for fifty. Allen B. Forbes, resident partner at the 
New York office, was toastmaster, and the guests of honor were N. W. Harris, of Chicago, 
founder of the house, and Isaac Sprague, resident partner of the Boston office. Other part- 
ners present were E. E. Black, G. W. Harris and J. W. Edminson, all of the Chicago office. 


NEW HNGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the National Exchange Bank, Bos- 
ton, held June 15, W. R. Mitchell was appointed an Assistant Cashier of the bank. 


—The Massachusetts National Bank, which is among the oldest banks in the country, hav- 
ing been incorporated in 1784, will be merged with the First National Bank. 


—Governor Bates in his message vetoing the bill to modify the law of last year, requiring 
the separation of National and Savings banks, sets forth that the provision of last year’s 
law, requiring the separation of such banks, “was neither hasty nor ill-considered legisla- 
tion, but was the result of a demand that had been growing for years for a complete separa- 
tion of banking institutions. This law was placed on the statute books after long agitation, 
and after it had been recommended for over a period of fifteen years by the Savings Banks 
Commissioners and its necessity demonstrated by experience.”’ 


—The Boston National Bank Cashiers’ Association has elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Charles H. Ramsay, Cashier Winthrop National Bank; vice- 
president, Joseph H. Foster, Cashier Atlas Nationa) Bank; secretary, Henry F. Smith, Cash- 
ier National Shawmut Bank; treasurer, Samuel A. Merrill, Cashier Mechanics’ National 
Bank. 

Executive committee: Frederick H. Curtis, Cashier Massachusetts National Bank; 
Arthur P. Stone, Assistant Cashier National Shawmut Bank, and William F. Edlefson, Cash- 
ier Eliot National Bank. 
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—Directors of the Old Colony Trust Co. have been authorized to issue $500,000 of new 
stock. 

—A controlling interest in the Mount Vernon National Bank has been acquired by Otis, 
Wilson & Co., of Chicago. 

To Supervise Trust Companies.—The Connecticut General Assembly has passed a bill 
vesting in the Bank Commissioners supervision over trust companies. The commissioners 
are directed to make examinatlons into each department of every trust company of the 
State. All the reports which trust companies now make to the Insurance Commissioner will, 
under the new law, be made to the Bank Commissioners, and all the duties imposed by the 
general statutes upon the Insurance Department with reference to trust companies are trans- 
ferred to the office of the Bank Commissioners. 

Maine Banking Inetitutions.—On April 25 the fifty-one Savings banks of Maine re- 
ported deposits of $74,509,110, compared with $73,102,924 on October 25, 1902. In the same 
time the resources have increased from $77,853,815 to $79,673.069. The resources of the trust 
and banking companies on April 25 were $17,450,050, a slight increase compared with the fig- 
ures for October 25, 1902. 

Portland, Me.—-The Maine Savings Bank, organized in 1859, has had a very substantial 
and steady growth. Its deposits now amount to $9,274,000; reserve fund, $427,500; undivided 
profits, $474,041; interest, $154,958; total number of depositors, 24,909. 

The officers and directors at the present time are: President, Eben Corey; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Alpheus G. Rogers. Trustees: Eben Corey, Charles O. Bancroft, Leander W. 
Fobes and Alpheus G. Rogers, all of whom have been in full charge, substantially, for many 
years. 

About the first of last December the bank moved into its new fire-proof building. This 
structure is thoroughly modern and is equipped with the latest and best devices for insur- 
ing safety and convenience. 

Providence, R. I.--The City Savings Bank has effected an arrangement by which its ac- 
counts will be taken over by the Old National Bank, a savings department of the latter insti- 
tution issuing pass books to the depositors in the City Savings Bank in exchange for the pass 
books they held when the merger was consummated. The City Savings Bank, under this plan, 
will go out of business asa separateinsticution. Its depositors in making the transfer of ac- 
counts will not lose any interest. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Philadelphia —At a stated meeting of the board of directors of the Union National 
Bank, June 26, W. H. Carpenter was elected Vice-President. Mr. Carpenter still retains the 
office of Cashier. 


-—-The Philadelphia National banks and the trust companies hold more than $505,000,000 
deposits, the largest sum on record; and they have a surplus of $75,294,000. The loans are 
above $261,000,000. 

There are eight National banks having deposits ranging from $11,000,000 to $36,000,000, 
and the net profits of most of them were very handsome. The largest bank--the Fourth 
Street—earned $567,959 on its $3,000,000 capital stock, or about eighteen and one-half per cent. 

The combined capital stock of the thirty-one National banks is $21,225,000. The Girard 
and the Farmers and Mechanics’ each has $2,000,009. The Girard’s profits for the year were 
$404,876, or a little better than twenty per cent. The Central National earned more than 
thirty per cent., its capital being relatively small—-$750,000. 


—William W. Price, manager of the collateral loan department of the Merchants’ 
National Bank, has been elected Cashier of the Kensington National Bank, and entered 
upon the duties of the new position July 1. Mr. Price has been at the Merchants’ since De- 
zember, 1897. Previous to that time he he was paying teller and Acting Cashier of the 
Chestnut Street Bank, and before that time was with the Philadelphia National. He suc- 
ceeds to the position made vacant by the death of Henry McConnell. 


—Redmond, Kerr & Co. succeed Graham, Kerr & Co., dissolved. 


Pittsburg.—Banking matters in this city are undergoing important changes in the di- 
rection of the consolidation of a number of large institutions. The banks and companies 
lately reported as being likely to merge include the following: Farmers’ Deposit Nationa! 
Bank, Colonial Trust Co., American Trust Co., Pennsylvania Trust Co., Columbia Nationa! 
Bank, Tradesmen’s National Bank, Colonial National Bank, Germania Savings Bank, Free- 
hold Bank, and the Reliance Life Insurance Co. Their combined capital is $7,650,000; surplus 
and profits, $14,052,670; deposits, $47,294,587, and total resources, $73,765,112. 

Details of the consolidation plan have not been made public; but it is expected that the 
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Farmers’ Deposit National, which is reported to have secured control of the banks and com- 
panies named, will place some of them in liquidation—in other words, will absorb them. 


--R. J. Stoney, Jr., has compiled a statement showing the remarkable growth of banking 
in this city in the past year. The ninety National and State banks and trust companies have 
total resources exceeding $411,000,000, an increase of nearly $63,500,000 in the past twelve 
months. 


--Control of the First National Bank, of Allegheny, has been acquired by the Federal 
National Bank, of Pittsburg. There is to be no merger, but both banks will be continued, 
their relations being closely affiliated. 


—The capital stock of the Safe Deposit and Trust Co. will be increased from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. 


—A twenty-story bank and office building will be put up by the Diamond National Bank. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Eben O. McNair and others have incorporated the Commonwealth Trust 
Co. with $500,000 capital. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Nashville, Tenn.—On June 9 the National banks of this city reported total resources 
amounting to $12,507,266, compared with $10,203,997 on July 15, 1902. 

Richmond, Va.--On account of the steadily increasing business of the American Na- 
tional Bank, the directors and stockholders decided to increase the capital stock from $300,000 
to $400,000, and at a recent meeting of the stockholders they authorized the directors to sell 
the $100,000 additional stock at $125 per share, which will make the surplus $100,000. The 
entire amount of the new stock was immediately taken by present stockholders, which is 
excellent evidence of the popularity of this successful bank. 


Lenoir, N. C.—On May 21 the Bank of Lenoir issued the following circular letter: 

“Gentlemen: This bank, which bas been a private bank since beginning business Janue 
ary 1, 1894, has recently taken out letters of incorporation in compliance with the terms of 
an act of the recent State Legislature requiring all private banks to incorporate. There 
being at this time neither the necessity for increasing our capital, nor the desire on the part 
of the management to evade their former personal! liability, this bank has had incorporated 
into its recently granted charter the following section, which is self-explanatory : 

‘Sec. 8. For the ample protection of depositors, the stockholders of this corporation, 
each for himself or herself, voluntarily assume a liability for all obligations of said bank 
bank equal to ten (10) times the par value of the shares of its capital stock which they re- 
spectively hold.’ 

The bank’s present capital is $10,000; undivided profits, $15,000; deposits, $110,000, and 
loans, $100,000.”’ 


WEHESTERN STATES. 


Chicago.—Tuesday, June 16, closed the first year’s business of the National Bank of 
North America, Chicago. 

The deposits of the bank at the close of the first day’s business amounted to $3,244,367.51. 
At the close of business June 16, just one year from the date of opening, the deposits were 
$11,721,901.03. 

The undivided profits at the close of business June 16, 1903, amounted to $133,617.49, which 
represents the net earnings of the bank alter paying all expenses of organization and operat- 
ing expenses of every kind, and after writing off $16,778 on account of furniture and fixtures 
and premium on United States bonds. No dividends have as yet been paid, and the policy of 
the bank will be to carry to undivided profit account the earnings for the first eighteen 
months of its existence, beginning with January 1, 1904, to accumulate the earnings for divi- 
dend purposes. 

The total assets of the bank at this time amount to $14,855,418.52. 


—Stockholders of the Western State Bank voted on June 18 to increase the capital from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, and also voted to change the title to the Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, and to absorb the business of Otis, Wilson & Co. 


—-Wm. Wallace Hill, formerly Secretary of the Continental National Bank, has been ap- 
pointed Western representative for Redmond, Kerr & Co. 


Waterloo, lowa.—The capital of the Leavitt & Johnson National Bank will be increased 
from $100,000 to $200,000, the new shares to be sold at a price which, with the present surplus 
will bring the surplus account up to $50,000. This enlargement of the capital is made neces- 
sary by the large growth in the bank’s business. This institution has a successful history, 
extending over a period of forty-seven years. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.—The Terre Haute Trust Company is having a very satisfactory 
growth, its savings deposits having increased from $12,948 on March 31, 1901, to $209,000 on May 
30, 1908. Net profits for the year were $5,525 in excess of those for the previous year. 

Officers of the company are: President, I. H. C. Royse ; Vice-President, John Cook ; Sec- 
retary, F.C. White; Assistant Secretary, C. M. Connelly. The report of the company for 
May 31 shows assets amounting to $576,549. 

Minnesota-—-Maturity of Commercial Paper.—The following law was passed at the 
recent session of the Minnesota Legislature: 

** An act abolishing days of grace and fixing the maturity of negotiable instruments and 
other evidences of indebtedness. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. No promissory note, draft, ‘not drawn at sight,’ check, acceptance, bill of ex- 
change or other evidence of indebtedness, shali be entitled to days of grace, but the same 
shall be payable at the time fixed therein without grace. 

Sec. 2. All promissory notes, drafts, checks, acceptances, bills of exchange, or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness, falling due or maturing on Sunday or on any legal holiday, shall be 
deemed due or maturing on the succeeding business day; and when two or more of these 
days come together, or immediately succeed each other, then such instrument, paper or in- 
debtedness shall be deemed as due or maturing on the day following the last of such days. 

Sec. 3. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4, This act shall take effect and be in force from and after June 30, 1903.” 

Indianapolis, ind.—The American National Bank, which opened for business on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1901, reported total deposits $5,302,216 on June 9 last. 

There has been an increase of $1,221,834 in the bank’s resources since April 9. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The consolidation of the Euclid Avenue National Bank and the Park 
National Bank is announced, the new bank to operate under the name of the Euclid-Park 
National Bank, with a capital of $1,500,000, surplus $500,000. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


Seattle, Wash.—The directors of the Seattle Nationa) Bank and the Boston National 
Bank have voted to consolidate their interests and to form a new institution, with a capital 
and a surplus of $400,000, taking the name of the Seattle National Bank. The combined de- 
posits of the two banks, according to their last statement, aggregate $3,397,000. 

Portland, Ore.—Deposits of the National banks of this city on June 9, were $12,895,929, 
compared with $10,517,941 on April 30, 1902. 

San Francisco.—At a meeting of the shareholders of the Western National] Bank, June 
3, it was unanimously voted to increase the capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 





Alabama.—On June 11 the Bessemer Savings Bank and the Bank of Commerce, Bessemer, 
were placed in the hands of Receivers. The President of the Bessemer Savings Bank, T. J. 
Cornwell, is reported missing, and he is said to have lost a large amount in speculation. The 
Bank of Commerce is reported to have closed to avoid a sympathetic run and the sacrifice of 
its assets. 


Indiana.—The Citizens’ Bank, of Milton, closed June 25, and E. E. Kessler, the managing 
officer, is said to have disappeared. Depositors will probably lose heavily. 


Maryland—BALTIMORE.—The City Trust and Banking Co. closed June7 and was placed 
in charge of Receivers. Liabilities are placed at about $500,000. This company did a com- 
mercial and Savings bank business and general warehousing. It was reorganized a few 
months ago. 

Minnesota—ST. PAUL.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the St. Paul Title and Trust 
Co., June 2, it was decided to place the company in liquidation. The statement of the com- 
pany showed a surplus of $65,000 and $7,000 cash on hand, and it is expected that the assets 
will be sufficient to meet the $250,000 of capital stock. Business has not been profitable of 
late and the stockholders concluded to place the company in liquidation. 


Missouri.—The Skidmore Bank, of Skidmore, made an assignment June 9. 
New York.—W. J. Shults & Co.’s bank at Cohocton, suspended June 24. 


Oklahoma.—Recently the Bank Commissioner closed the banks at Indiahoma, Sterling 
and Hollis, of which R. R. Connella was President. 


















































NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 





NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6786— First National Bank, Greenwood, Arkansas. Capital, $25,000. 
6787—First National Bank, Mapleton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6788— W ells National Bank, Wells, Minnesota. Capital, $30,000. 

6789—First National Bank, Miller, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6790—First National Bank, Harrisville, West Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 
6791—Citizens’ National Bank, Cleburne, Texas, Capital, $100,000. 

6792—First National Bank, Tyndall, South Dakota. Capital, $25,0U0. 

6793 - First National Bank, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, Capital, $25,000. 

6794—First National Bank, Wilson, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6795—First National Bank, Madison, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

67965—Union National Bank, Braddock, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 
6797—Condon National Bank, Coffeyville, Kansas. Capital, $100,000. 

6798 —-People’s National Bank, Roanoke, Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 
6799—First National Bank, Shingle House, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 
6800—Fayette City National Bank, Fayette City, Pennsylvania. Capital, $75,000. 
6801—First National Bank, Morgan City, Louisiana. Capital, $25,000. 

6802—A rcadiaN ational Bank, Newark. New York. Capital, $50,000. 
68(3—First National Bank, Aitkin, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6804—First National Bank, Spokogee, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 
6895—Genoa National Bank, Genoa, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 
6806—Industrial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $800,000. 
6807—Landon National Bank, San Angelo. Texas. Capital, $100,000. 
6808—First National Bank, Porterville, California. Capital, $25,000. 
6809—State National Bank, North Tonawanda, New York. Capital, $200,000. 
6810 —First Nationai Bank, Sour Lake, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 
6811—_American National Bank, Woodstock, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 
6812—Western National Bank, Hereford, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 
6813—First-National Bank, Bagley, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6814—First National Bank, Emory, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6815 -Cairo National] Bank, Cairo, Illinois. Capital, $100,000, 

6816—First National Bank, Loveland, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6817—Mankato National Bank, Mankato, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6818—First National Bank, Beemer, Nebraska. Capital, $25,000. 

6819—First National Bank, Toronto, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6820—First National Bank, Ontonagon, Michigan. Capital, $25,000. 
6821—Massasoit-Pocasset National Bank, Fall River, Massachusetts. Capital, $650,000. 
6822—Stockyards National Bank of North Fort Worth, Fort Worth, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 
6823—Riverside National Bank, Riverside, New Jersey. Capital, $25,000. 
6824—Potomac National Bank, Potomac, Illinois. Capital, $60,000. 
6825—Central National Bank, Ocala, Florida. Capital, $50,000. 

6826—First National Bank, Canadian, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 

6827—First National Bank, Grove City, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6828—American National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota. Capital, $200,000. 
6829—First National Bank, Sharpsville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $80,000. 
6830—First National Bank, Williamson, West Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 
6831—_Commercial National Bank, Uvalde, Texas. Capital, $60,000. 
68382—National Bank of Ligonier, Ligonier, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
6833—Orange Growers’ National Bank, Riverside, California. Capital, $50,000. 
6834 —-Farmers’ National Bank, Mayfield, Kentucky. Capital, $50,000. 
6835—First Nationa) Bank, Citronelle, Alabama. Capital, $25,000. 
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6836—T win City National Bank, Dennison, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 
6837—First National Bank, Osakis, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 
6838— Boone National Bank, Boone, Iowa. Capital, $100,000. 
6839— Marion National Bank, Marion, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. E: 
6840—First National Bank, Balaton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. E 
6841—First National Bank, Logan, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. s 
6842— First National Bank, Hampton, Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 

6843— Dennison National Bank, Dennison, Ohio. Capital, $60,000. 

6844—Carmen National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6845—National Bank of Chesapeake City, Chesapeake City, Maryland. Capital, $25,000. 

6846—First National Bank, Paragould, Arkansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6847—First National Bank, Canton, Mississippi. Capital, $50,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp. 
troller of the Currency since last advice: 


First National Bank, Le Sueur Center, Minnesota; by H. A. Patterson, et al. 

First National Bank, Spangler, Pennsylvania; by M. C. Wertonen, et al. 

Norwood National Bank, Norwood, Massachusetts; by Geo. F. Willett, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Amarillo, Texas; by J. L. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio; by Ambrose Frayer, et al. 

National Loan and Exchange Bank, Columbia, South Carolina; by Edwin W. Robertson, et al. 

First National Bank, Raymond, Illinois; by Edward Lane, et al. 

Okmulgee National Bank, Okmulgee, Indian Territory; by John T. Stewart, et al. 

First National Bank, Pearsall, Texas; by A. V. Harris, et al. Ea. 
Farmers’ National Bank, Kenyon, Minnesota; by McD. Williams, et al. Se 
East Berlin National Bank, East Berlin, Pennsylvania; by I. 8. Miller, et al. 3 es 
First National Bank, Philmont, New York; by Geo. W. Vedder, et al. B34 
First National Bank, Wehrum, Pennsylvania; by John A. Scott, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Herndon, Virginia; by C. E. Kendrick, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, East St. Louis, Lllinois; by James J. Mars, et ai. 

First National Bank, Kenedy, Texas; by J. L. Browne, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Santa Monica, California; by Wm. Meade, et al. 

First National Bank, Clinton, Oklahoma; by T. J. Nance, et al. 

Staunton National Bank, Staunton, Virginia; by B. Estes Vaughan, et al. 

Dennison National Bank, Dennison, Ohio; by M. Moody, et al. 

First National Bank, Kennett, Missouri; by J. E. Franklin, et al. 

First National Bank, Centralia, Missouri; by W. D. Shock, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Hodgensville, Kentucky; by Charles J. Hubbard, ef al. 
American National Bank, Henryetta, Texas; by J. W. Sullins, et al. 

Laurel National Bank, Laurel, Mississippi: by Edward D. Peirce, et al. 

National Bank of Ellsworth, Ellsworth, Pennsylvania; by James W. Elisworth, et al. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Minneota, Minnesota; by E. I. Leeland, et al. 
First National Bank, Fosston, Minnesota: by M. T. Dalquist, et al. 

First National Bank, Wilburton, Indian Territory ; by H. D. Price, et al. 

First National Bank, Galeton, Pennsylvania; by John B. Coulston, et al. 

Choctaw National Bank, Durant, Indian Territory: by I. B. Walker, et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Greene, [owa; by E. W. Soesbe, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, San Diego, Calitornia: by Robert M. Powers, et al. 
Germania National Bank, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; by Herman Fehr, et al. 

First National Bank, Henning, Minnesota; by Wm. A. Lancaster, et al. 

First National Bank, Coalport, Pennsylvania; by W. H. Denlinger, et al. 

First National Bank, Mansfield, Pennsylvania: by M. E. Rose, et al. 

First National Bank, Terra Alta, West Virginia: by Parley De Berry, et al. 

First National Bank, Yorktown, Texas ; by Wm. Eckhardt, et al. 

First National Bank, West Allis, Wisconsin; by T. W. Spence, et al. 

Sour Lake National Bank, Sour Lake, Texas; by W. T. Campbell, et al. 

First National Bank, Equality, Illinois; by David Wiedemann, et al. 

First National Bank, Elliott, lowa; by H. E. Manker, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Edinburg, Indiana;.by Horace V. Goodrich, et al. 
Yorktown National Bank, Yorktown, Texas; by Fritz Kraege, et al. 

Texas City National Bank, Texas City, Texas; by A. B. Wolvin, et al. 

First National Bank, Knox, North Dakota: by J. A. Minckler, et al. 

City National Bank, Muskogee, Indian Territory: by Daniel W. Hogan, et al. 

First National Bank, Saratoga, Texas; by A. L. Williams, et al. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


First National Bank, Watertown, Ohio; by A. L. Gracey, et al. 
First National Bank, Shanksville, Pennsylvania; by Jacob J. Walker, et al. 





Henderson National Bank, Troy, Alabama; by J.C. Henderson, et al. 

Clinton National Bank, Clinton, Oklahoma; by C. J. Benson, et al. 

Alba National Bank, Alba, Texas; by C. H. Morris, et al. 

First National Bank, Dillsboro, Indiana: by W.C. Wulber, et al. 

First National Bank, Hughes Springs, Texas; by C. H. Morris, et al. 
APPLICATION FOR CONVERSION TO NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


Neodesha Savings Bank, Neodesha, Kansas; into First National Bank. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
CITRONELLE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., E. F. Ballard; Cas., H. O. 
McMain. 
Opp—Covington County Bank capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., John R. Kelly; Cas., N.S. Bor- 
land; Asst. Cas., E. E. Kelly. 


ARKANSAS. 
EARL—Bank of Earl: capital, $2,500; W.N. 
Brown, Jr.; Cas., Jno. M. Taylor. 
GREENWOOD— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., G. N. Spradling; Cas., James 
F. Lawrence. 

LIncoOLN—Bank of Lincoln; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., W. S. Moore; Cas., T. L. McColloch. 
OzAN—Bank of Ozan; capital, $10,000; Pres., 

J.S. Conway; Cas., Aug. B. Clark, 
PARAGOULD—First National Bank (successor 

to Bank of Paragould); capital, $50,000; 

Pres., A. Bertig; Cas., J. H. Kitchens, Jr. 


CALIFORNIA. 

CompToN—Bank of Compton; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. J. Horshman; Cas., E. E. Elliott; 
Asst. Cas., R. O. Hursey. 

HEALDSBURG—Sotoyome Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., Geo. H. Warfield; Asst. Cas., F. 
R. Haigh. 

LATON—Laton State Bank; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., W. E. G. Saunders; Cas.,C. A. Smith. 

NEWMAN—Bank of Newman; capital, $37,500; 
Pres., E.S. Wangenheim; Cas., W. W. Gid- 
dings. 

PORTERVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. Mentz; Cas., H. C. Carr. 
RIVERSIDE--Orange Growers’ National Bank 
(successor to Orange Growers’ Bank); cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., M. J. Daniels; Cas., H. 

T. Hays. 

SAN BERNARDINO—San Bernardino Co. Sav- 
ings Bank; capital, $27,500; Pres., E. D. 
Roberts; Cas,, A. G. Kendall. 

SELMA — Farmers’ Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., C. J. Berry; Cas., Jos. M. Smith; 
Asst. Cas., W. E. Street. 

COLORADO. 

DENVER--Ferris & Conaway. 

WrAy—Yuma County Bank: capital, $12,500; 
Cas., P. J. Sullivan; Asst. Cas., M. Finch. 

YAMPA--Bank of Yampa; capital, $15,000. 

FLORIDA. 

OcALA — Central National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Herbert A. Ford; Cas., F. L. 
Watson. 





GEORGIA. 
SMITHVILLE--Bank of Smithville; Pres., W. 
S. Witham; Cas., Rowe Price. 


IDAHO. 

COEUR D’ALENE-—First Nationa) Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Edward N. Lindberg ; 
Cas., F. L. Wells. Coeur d’Alene Bank 
and Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. J. 
Browne; Cas., Boyd Hamilton; Asst. Cas., 
C. J. Shoemaker. 

RiagBy—Anderson Bros. Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres. and Cas., James E. Steele, Jr. 


ILLINOIS. 

BELLEVILLE—Belleville Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $150,000; Pres., Adam Karr; Cas., 
Nic Wuller; Asst. Cas., W.S. Heller. 

CATRO—Cairo National Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., E. A. Smith: Cas., Henry 8. 
Candee; Asst. Cas., Ellis E. Cox. 

DANA—Bank of Dana; (R. M. Pritchett.) 

DONNELLSON—Bank of Donnellson; capital, 
$10,000: Pres., G. W. Mansfield; Cas., C. C. 
Mansfield. 

DUNDEE—Dundee State Bank; Pres., David 
C. Haeger: Cas., Frank H. Reese. 

KNOX VILLE—Knox County Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Cas., F. E. Wilson. 

MARSEILLES—Home Savings Bank; Pres., 
W.A. Morey; Sec., F. T. Neff 

McNABB— Farmers’ Bank; Pres., Henry 
Ream; Cas., John M. McNabb. 

W oopstocK—American National Bank (suc- 
cessor to First National Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Geo. L. Murphy ; Cas., W. C. 
Eichelberger. 

POTOMAC — Potomac National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Marysville); capital, $60,- 
000; Pres., L.C. Messner: Cas., Bart Rice. 


INDIANA. 

ASHLEY—Ashley Bank; Cas.,G. N. Wickwire; 
Asst. Cas., Thos. 8S. Wickwire. 

COVINGTON—Fountain Trust Co.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. W. Layton; Sec., R. W. 
Miles. 

GRANDVIEW—Grandview Bank; capital, $16,- 
000; Pres., Geo. Wandel; Cas., Joseph 
Forsythe. 

J ASONVILLE— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Job Freeman; Cas., W. J. Free- 
man. 

MICHIGAN City—Michigan City Trust and 
Savings Co.; capital, $60,000; Pres., Walter 
Vail; Sec. and Treas., Geo. T. Vail. 
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OsstAN—Bank of Ossian; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. H. Rupright; Cas., E. H. Roe; 
Asst. Cas., T. A. Doan. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

CHICKASHA — Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., D. D. Sayer: Cas., C. T. Erwin. 

EurAULA—Eufaula Trust Co.: capital, $125,- 
000; Pres., C. E. Foley: Sec, and Treas., W. 
W. Barrett. 

GRANT—Bank of Grant: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. W. Dodd: Cas., M. A. Webb. 

MUSKOGEE — Canadian Valley Trust Co.; 
Pres., Tams Bixby: Treas... W.S. Harsha; 
Vice-Pres. and Sec., Philip B. Hopkins. 

SPOKOGEE--First National Bank (successor 
to First Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., J. P. 
Boyle. —— Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., N. T. Gilbert; Cas., E. E. 
Lewis. 

ToLtsA—American Banking & Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., I. B. Woodbury ; Cas., D. 
Koenig. 

V1An—Bank of Vian; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
I. H. Nakdimen; Cas., G. R. Scott, 


IOWA. 

AmeEs—Union Savings Bank ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. H. Munn; Cas., H. Westerman. 
ARMSTRONG — People’s Bank; Pres., C. F. 

Wenham: Cas., F. W. Ehred. 

BLANCHARD — Inter-State Savings Bank: 
capital, $20,000; Pres., M. Bryant; Cas., J. 
P. Myers. 

BoonE--Boone National Bank ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., E. E. Hughes; Cas., A. J. Wil- 
son. 

BouTon--Dilenbeck Banking Co.; Pres., B. 
C. Dilenbeck ; Cas., W.S. Arthurs. 

CLARINDA—Clarinda Trust & Savings Bank; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., Wm. Orr; Cas., A. 
F. Galloway. 

FREDERICKSBURG — State Savings Bank; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., F.S. Sloan; Cas., J. 
B. McCook. 

LowMoOoR—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. H. Shaff; Cas., C. A. 
Wolfe. 

ROCKWELL CitTy—-Rockwell City Savings 
Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. R. Al- 
lison; Cas., B. E. Sebern. 

TrRACY—lowa Savings Bank: capital, $12,000: 
Pres., W. T. Smith; Cas., J.B. Lyman; Asst. 
Cas.. F. F. Rouze. 


KANSAS. 


CorFEY VILLE--Condon National Bank ; Capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., C. M. Condon; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. T. Carpenter; Cas., Chas. M. 
Ball; Asst. Cas., F. S. Mitchell. 

ELK FALLSs--Elk Falls State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Farrow ; Cas., Charles 
N. Martin; Asst. Cas., F. A. Force. 

HALL’s SUMMIT—Hal’s Summit State Bank; 
capital. $10,000; Pres., E. L. Traylor; Cas., 
B. F. Johnson; Asst. Cas., Frank Blue. 

HAVEN — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
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$10,000; Pres., W. F. Soper; Cas., Fred W. 

Thorp. 

HOISINGTON—People’s State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E. R. Moses; Cas., W. B. 
Lucas, 

IoLA—Iola State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Wm. Lanyon, Sr.; Cas., A. B. Roberts. 

JENNINGS—State Bank; capital, $5,000: Pres., 
Charles M. Sawyer; Cas., A. A. Smith. 

LEON--State Bank (successor to Leon State 
Bank); Pres., H. H. Marshall; Cas., H. E. 
King; Asst. Cas., W. 8S. Marshall. 

LiInwoop--Linwood State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., C. C. Burnett; Cas., M. R. 
Howard; Asst. Cas., Charles Petty. 

LOGAN—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Reeder; Cas., Geo. W. 
Mathews. 

MANKATO--Mankato National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Mankota state Bank); capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. P. Fair; Cas.. N. M. Fair. 

TONGANOXIE—Farmers & Merchants’ State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. A. Den- 
holm; Cas., J. L. Kelsey. 

TORONTO--First National Bank ; capita), $25,- 
000; Pres., Ed. Crebo; Cas., J. D. Cannon. 
WHITE CLOUD—State Bank of A. Poulet 
successor to Bank of A. Poulet): capital, 
$10,000: Pres., Alexis Poulet; Vice-Pres., 

J. W. Campbell. 
KENTUCKY. 

CLINTONVILLE — Farmers’ Bank; capital, 
$7,500; Pres., W. F. Heathman; Cas., Ira E. 
Yelton. 

FRENCHBURG--Menifee Deposit Bank; capi- 
tal, $8,000: Pres., W.C. Taylor; Cas., H. L. 
Wallace. 

GAMALIEL--Gamaliel Bank; capital, $8,000; 
Pres., R. W. Comer: Cas., T. W. Comer: 
Asst. Cas., 8. D. Harlin. 

MAYFIELD--Farmers’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Gillum; Cas., 
Charles C. Wyatt. 


MARYLAND. 
CHESAPEAKE City—National Bank of Chesa- 
peake City ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jos. H. 
Steele; Cas., John Banks. 


LOUISIANA. 

MORGAN CitTy--First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Thomas L. Morse; Cas. M. E. 
Norman. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston--Boston Banking Co.; capital, $168,- 
909; Pres... Wm. R. Dunham; Vice-Pres., 
Burton M. Firman; Treas., Elmer F. Twy- 
man, 

MICHIGAN. 

ONTONAGAON—First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to State Bank); capital $25,000; 
Pres., James Mercer; Cas., C. Meilleur. 

POTTERVILLE-—Potterville Exchange Bank; 
Cas., F. J. McConnell. 


MINNESOTA. 
AITKIN--First National Bank (successor to 
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Bank of Aitkin); capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
R. Davidson; Cas., Ben R. Hassman; Asst. 
Cas. Chas. S. Young. 

BAGLEY—First Nat. Bank (successor to 
Bank of Bagley): capital, $25,000; Pres., A. 
D. Stephens: Cas., Sam Olsen; Asst, Cas., 
Henry Huseby. 

BALATON--First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. A. Tate; Cas., A. J. 
Rush. 

CLINTON—Clinton State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000: Pres., N. W. Benson: Cas., D. C. Peck. 

ForeEsT LAKE—Forest Lake State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., O. Struble; Cas., S. W. 
Struble. 

Harris—Bank of Harris: capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. F. Porter: Cas., C. A. Peterson. 

KIESTER — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., R. W. Maben; Cas., C. C. Maben. 

LEWISVILLE—Merchants’ State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Lewisville); capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Sulflow; Cas., Adolph 
Sucker. 

MADISON—First National Bank (successor to 
Farmers’ State Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. R. Swann; Cas., P. G. Jacobson: 
Asst. Cas., Peter Bergh. 

MAPLETON—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. A. Hanna; Cas., M. W. 
Mattecheck; Asst. Cas., W. Stroebel. 

OSAKIS -First National Bank (successor to 
Security Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Tollef Jacobson; Cas., Nels M. Evenson. 

OSTRANDER—Ostrander State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. O. Larson; Cas., A. J. 
Haugen. 

RUSHMORE -Rushmore State Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Rushmore); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., Robert Shore; Cas., S. B. Bed- 
ford; Asst. Cas., J. Barr Ludlow. 

St. PAuL—Northwestern Trust Co.; capital, 
200,000; surplus, $10:000; Pres., Everett H. 
Bailey; Vice-Pres., Robert R. Dunn; Vice- 
Pres. and Counsel, Hayden S. Cole.-— 
American National Bank; capital, $200,000; 
Pres., Joseph Lockey; Cas., L. H. Ickler; 
Asst. Cas., H. B. Humason. 

TENSTRIKE—Beltrami County Bank (A. L. 
Morris); capital, $5,000; Asst. Cas., Edith 
M. Morris. 

WELLS—Wells National Bank (successor to 
Wells Bank); capital, $30,000; Pres., D. A. 
Odell; Vice-Pres., A. O. Oleson: Asst. Cas., 
G. H. Simon. 

WENDELL—Farmers and Merchants’ State 
Bank (successor to Citizen’s State Bank; 
capital, $12,000; Pres., E. Mobraten; Cas., 
C. A. Prestrud. 

WHITE BEAR—Bank of White Bear; Cas., E. 
B. Robertson. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
AMORY—Merchants and Farmers’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Charles Rowa; Cas., T. 
R. Stevens, 


CANTON — First National Bank; capital, 
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$50,000: Pres., W. P. Wiener; Cas., J. F. 
Flournoy, Jr. 

GRENADA—Grenada Trust & Banking Co.; 
Pres., W. F. Martin: Cas., H. J. Ray. 

ROSEDALE—Bank of Rosedale ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Charles Scott ; Cas., T. R. Roach. 

WEBB—Yazov Valley Bank; capital, $2,500; 
Pres., H. R. Stone; Cas., C. C. Russell; 
Asst. Cas., W. A. Eager. 


MISSOURI. 
BELLFLOWER—Bank of Bellflower; Pres., G. 
W. Showengerdt; Cas., M. E. Vermillion. 
CARDWELL—People’s Bank ; capital, $10,000 ; 

Pres., J.B. Hale; Cas., A. E. Thomas. 
LUTESVILLE—People’s Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., J. J. Chandler; Cas., L. T. Kinder: 
Asst. Cas., W. E. Dickey. 
POLLOCK—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. K. Smart; Cas., W. H. Campbell. 
STOUTSVILLE—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., H. J. Clapper; Cas., I. N. Carman. 


NEBRASKA. 

BEEMER—First National Bank (successor to 
Farmers’ State Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. Karlen; Cas., Wm. A. Smith; Asst. 
Cas., R. O. Brandt. 

De WiTtt—Home State Bank; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres., A. Thomas; Cas., C. W. Ribble. 
EDDY VILLE— Eddyville State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Diah Woodruff ; Cas., Louis 

E. Branson. 

FARWELL—Farwell State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., C. C. Hansen; Cas., A. C, Wich- 
man. 

GENOA—Genoa National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Louis G. Stocks; Cas., Gustave 
A. Mollin. 

HUBBARD—Hubbard State Bank; capital, 
$7,000; Pres., David F. Waters; Cas., 
Michael Waters. 

REPUBLICAN City—Commercial State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres... J. B. McGrew; Cas., 
C. H. Waldo. 

VERDEL—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., Frank Nelson; Cas., Ralph: Gil- 
man. 

WHITMAN—Whitman State Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Chas. S. Hoyt; Cas., James 
Maninch; Asst. Cas., A. P. Smith. 

WISNER— Wisner State Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. D. Deily; Cas., H. A. Leisy. 


NEW JERSEY. 
RIVERSIDE-—-Riverside National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25.000; Cas., Arthur Pressey. 


NEW YORE. 

NEWARK—Arcadia National Bank (successor 
to Vary & Sleight); capita), $50,000; surplus, 
$10,000: Pres., Peter R. Sleight; Vice-Pres., 
Calvin P. H. Vary: Cas., L. M. Wilder. 

WHITE PLAtNs-—-County Trust Co.: capital, 
$100,000 ; surplus, $50,000; Pres., Howard E. 
Foster; Vice-Pres., David Cromwell; Sec., 
Jos. H. Mead, 

NORTH TONAWANDA-—State National Bank 
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(successor to State Bank of Tonawanda); 
capital, $200,000; Pres., Timothy E. Elis- 
worth; Cas., Harry W. Clarke. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
JONESBORO—Bank of Jonesboro; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., R. M. Neeson; Vice-Pres., A. 
W. Huntley: Cas., Benjamin F. White. 
LIBERTY—Bank of Liberty; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Lee H. Battle; Cas., W. H. Griffin. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
NORTHFIELD-—-Northfield State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000: Pres., W. G. Robertson; Cas., 
Usher L. Burdick. 


OHIO. 

CosHOcTON — Citizens’ Banking and Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres.. R. E. Finley; 
Cas., R. H. Mills; Asst. Cas., L. E. Baugh- 
man. 

DAYTON--Dayton Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $300,000 ; surplus, $75,000; Pres., A. 
J. Conover; Sec.and Treas., pro tem., C. A. 
Herbig. 

DENNISON--Twin City National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres.. E. A. Wolf; Cas., Leon 


J. Alcorn.— Dennison National Bank; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., Maurice Moody; Cas., 
E. D. Moody. 


GROVE City—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Joseph M. Briggs; Cas., I. 
Shaffer ; Asst. Cas., J. Merton Briggs. 

LOVELAND—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Harvey Hawley; Cas., J.C. 
Williams. 

NEW STRAITSVILLE—Martin Bank Co.; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., E. T. Martin: Cas., E. E. 
Stiverson. 

NORTH BLOOMFIELD— North’ Bloomfield 
Banking Co.; capital, $12,500; Pres., Geo. 
E. Haine ; Cas.,H. W. Howe; Asst. Cas., D. 
W. Russell. 

OKLAHOMA. 

CARMEN--Carmen National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. N. Winslow; Cas., Harry 
Dean. 

FAIRFAXx—Osage Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
J.P. Girard; Cas., 8. B. Berry. 

HEADRICK—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. H. Rowley; Cas., J. E. 
Ernst. 

Kaw—Bank of Kaw City; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., H. Barnum; Cas., E. S. Shidler. 

SPENCER—Bank of Spencer; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. H. Thurman; Cas., C. J. Alexander. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADDOCcCK—Union National Bank: capital, 
$200,000; Pres., James H. McCrady. 

Emaus—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $18,000; 
Cas., R. O. Burlingame; Asst. Cas., R. S. 
Stoneback. 

FAYETTE City—Fayette City National Bank 
(successor to First National Bank); capital, 
$75,000; surplus, $37,500; Pres., Andrew 
Brown; Cas., J. Audley Black. 

GROVE CiTty—Grove City Savings and Trust 
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Co. ; capital, $125,000; Pres., Jno. A. Bell; 
Cas., E. B. Harshaw. 

INDIANA—Savings and Trust Co.; capital, 
$125,000; Pres., John A. Scott; Treas., 
Robert M. Wilson; Asst. Treas., J. Wilse 
McCartney. 

LIGONIER—National Bank of Ligonier (suc. 
cessor to Bank of Ligonier); capital, $50,- 
000; surplus, $5,000; Pres., John H. Frank; 
Cas., G. Clifford Frank; Asst. Cash., R. S. 
Keffer. 

PHILADELPHIA—North Philadelphia Trust 
Co., capital, $150,000; Pres., F. A. Hart- 
ranft; Sec. and Treas., Lee Sowden. 

PiTTsBU RG—Industrial National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $800,000; surplus, $200,000; Pres., Jno. 
W. Garland; Cas.,C. M. Gerwig; Asst. Cas., 
D. E. Davis. 

Pittston: —Union Savings and Trust Co.; Sec. 
and Treas., A. J. Barber. 

SHARPSVILLE—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Iron Banking Co.); capital, $80,000; 
surplus, $8,000; Pres , Frank Pierce; Cas., 
C. E. Agnew. 

SHINGLE HousE—First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; surplus, $2,500; Pres., Levi C. 
Kinner; Cas., Geo. B. Scott. 

WILSON—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Scott; Vice-Pres., A. G. 
Wilson; Cas., Edwin Latchem. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

CARLISLE --Bank of Carlisle; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. Epps Tucker; Cas. William H. 
Gist; Asst. Cas., W. E. Ratchford. 

LAKE CitTy--Bank of Lake City; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., A. H. Williams; Cas., E. W. 
Yates. 

SUMMERTON—Bank of Summerton; capital, 
$15,000; Pres. and Cas., Richard B. Smyth. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

EDGEMONT—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., J. A. Stewart; Cas., Geo. Forbes. 

MILLER—First National Bank (successor to 
First State Bank); capital $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. S. Ringland; Vice-Pres.. Geo. C. Ful- 
lenweider; Cas., E. D. Green: Asst. Cas., A. 
B. Cahalan. 

PEEVER—First State Bank: capital, $5,500: 
Pres., T. H. Peever; Cas., Carl J. Rice; 
Asst. Cas., A. L.Steidl. 

TYNDALL—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. A. Dye; Vice-Pres., L. I. 
Smith; Cas., W. G. Youngworth; Asst. 
Cas., Walter H. Thom. 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE—Johnson Dime Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $5,900; Pres., Charles G. 
Jobnson; Cas., Gilbert Easton. 
TEXAS. 
CANADIAN—First National Bank (successor 
to Canadian Valley Bank); capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Robert Moody; Cas.,J. H. 
Young. 
CLEBURNE—Citizens’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., M. M. Pittman; Cas., 
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J.C. Blakeney: Asst. Cas., Thomas B. Van 

Tuyl. 

EmMorRy—First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., T. H. Leeves; Cas., S. K. McCal- 
lon. 

Fort Worta—Stockyards National Bank of 
North Fort Worth ; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
M. Sansom; Cas. T. W. Slack. 

HEREFORD—Western National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Smith, Walker & Co.); capital, 
$50,000; Pres.,G. A. F. Parker; Cas., F. B. 
Fuller. 

SAN ANGELO—Landon National Bank; Capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., E. R. Jackson; Cas.. E. 
V. Bateman. 

SOURLAKE—First National Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., Geo. W. Armstrong; Cas., O. 
H. Bowen. 

UvALDE—Commercial National bank; capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., W. W. Collier: Cas. W. 
P. Dermody. 

VIRGINIA. 

HAMPTON— First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Cas., H. H. Kimberly. 

MARION—Marion National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. W. Richardson; Cas., 
Otis L. Williams; Asst. Cas., W. P. Francis. 

ROANOKE—People’s National Bank: capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. H. P. Cole; Cas., E. B. 
Spencer. 

W ASHINGTON. 

CoUPEVILLE— Bank of Commerce (Branch of 
Everett). 

HARTLINE—Hartline State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., J. W. McDonald; Cas., H. T. 
Jones. 

WILBUR—Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $15,- 

000; Pres., D. D. Inglis; Cas., C. A. Inglis. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


HARRISVILLE—First National Bank; capital, 


$100,000; Pres., Anthony Smith; Cas., E. 
M. Carver. 


HuUNDRED—Bank of Hundred; Pres., Phalen 


Anderson; Cas., A. D. Ayers; Asst. Cas., 
Ira M. Franklin. 


SPENCER—Traders’ Trust and Banking Co.; 


capital, $40,000; Pres., T. R. Simmons; Cas., 
Ira 8. Bartlett; Asst. Cas., A. G. Miller. 


WILLIAMSON—First National Bank; capital, 


$50,000; Pres., Wallace J. Williamson ; Cas., 
Alex. Bishop. 
WISCONSIN. 
SUPERIOR— Union Commercial and Savings 
Bank ; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. T. Fowler: 
Asst. Cas., Bernard Larson. 


CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 

CRYSLER—Union Bank of Canada: D. B. 

Oliver, Mgr. 
Er1N—Union Bank of Canada (successor to 

A. Richardson), 
St. GEoRGE—Merchants’ Bank of Canada; 

H. L. Read, Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

WARWICK—People’s Bank of Halifax; J. A. 

Bazin, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

St. GEORGE—Bank of Nova Scotia; H. H. 

Johnston, Mgr. 

MANITOBA. 

ELKHORNE—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 

E. M. Saunders, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

EDMONTON—Bank of Nova Scotia; E. T. 

Hammett, Mer. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
ENSLEY—First National Bank; Gordon Du 
Bose, Vice-Pres. in place of J. J. Walker; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. R. Sawyer. 


ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE RocK—Union Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 
MALVERN—Bank of Malvern; Samuel Smith, 
Pres., deceased. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AzusaA—Azusa Valley Bank; W. M. Griswold, 
Asst. Cas., resigned. 

Biaas—Sacramento Valley Bank; Jno. M. 
Brough, Cas. 

FRESNO—Fresno National Bank; Dan Brown, 
Jr., Cas, in place of C. Allison Telfer; A. S. 
Hays, Asst. Cas. in place of Dan Brown, Jr. 

PoMONA—First National Bank; Peter R. 
Ruth, Asst. Cas., resigned. 

SACRAMENTO—National Bank of D. O. Mills 
& Co.; Dwight H. Miller, Asst. Cas. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Bank of California; W. R. 
Pentz, Asst. Cas.—Western National 

Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 





CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD—Dime Savings Bank; R. W., 
Dwyer, Sec. and Treas. in place of Thomas 
M. Smith, resigned. 

NEW CANAAN—First National Bank; Gard- 
ner Heath, Cas.in place of Selleck Y. St. 
John, 

NEw LOnNDoN—Union Bank; Carlos Barry, 
Jr., Asst. Cas. 

SOUTHINGTON—Southington National Bank ; 
Charles D. Barnes, Pres., deceased. 


DELAW ARE. 


WILMINGTON—Union National Bank: Jno. 
H. Danby, Vice-Pres. and Cas.; J. C. Gibson, 
Asst, Cas. 

FLORIDA. 

J ACKSONVILLE—Mercantile Exchange Bank; 
Samuel B. Hubbard, Pres., deceased. 

PENSACOLA—First National Bank; capital 
increased to $200,000; surplus, $50,000. 


GEORGIA. 
CoLQuiTT—First National Bank; L. A. W. 
Lane, Asst, Cas, 
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ILLINOIS. 

CHiIcAGO—Western State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $1,000,000.—Continental Na- 
tional Bank: William W. Hill, Sec., resigned. 
-—Redmond, Kerr & Co.; Wm. W. Hill, 
representative. 

LOVINGTON—Shepherd National Bank; J. M. 
Shepherd, Pres., in place of T. M. Shepherd ; 
Maria P. Shepherd, Vice-Pres.; Homer 
Shepherd, Cas., in place of J. M. Shepherd ; 
Flossie Shepherd, Asst. Cas. 

MARSHALL— Dulaney National Bank; Thos. 
J. Golden, Pres. in place of Robert L. Du- 
Janey; Harry B. Dulaney, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Thos. J.Golden; Bert Bryan, Cas. 
in place of Harry B. Dulaney. 


INDIANA. 

NEw HARMONY—First National Bank; Jas. 
N. Johnson, Vice-Pres.; W. B. Mumford 
and Harold Stephens, Asst. Cas. 

Peru—First National Bank; E. W. Shirk, 
Pres. in place of Milton Shirk, deceased; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. Shirk; J. H. 
Shirk, additional Asst, Cas. 

TERRE HAvuTE-Terre Haute Trust Co.: C. 
M. Connelly, Asst. Sec. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
MusKOGEE—Commercia! National Bank; cap- 
tal increased to $200,000. 

So. MCALESTER -First National Bank; Ben 
Mills, Asst. Cas. in place of J.S. Lockard. 
TuLsA—First National Bank; J. H. McBir- 
ney, Vice-Pres. in place of L. Appleby; no 

Asst. Cas. in place of J. H. McBirney. 


IOWA. 

ELKPORT—Bank of Elkport; H. H. Hagen- 
sick, Pres.; Geo. Kriebs, Cas. 

FonpDA—First National Bank; L. 8. Straight, 
Vice-Pres.; Melvin Royer, Asst. Cas. 

INDEPENDENCE—First National Bank; W. 
G. Donnan, Pres. in place of Z. Stout. 

OAKVILLE—Oakville State Savings Bank; 
capital increased to $25,000. 

Prescott—First National Bank; Frank R. 
Warwick, Asst. Cas. 

SANBORN—Sanborn State Bank; G. M. Slo- 
cum, Cas. 

WATERLOO—Waterloc National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. M. Knox.——Lea- 
vitt & Johnson National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $200,000; surplus, $50,000. 


KENTUCKY. 
FOUNTAIN RUN—Bank of Fountain Run; H. 
P. Gardner, Cas. in place of T. W. Comer. 


LOUISIANA. 
ABBEVILLE—Bank of Abbeville; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 


MAINE. 
WESTBROOK—Westbrook Trust Co.; Russell 
D. Woodman, Pres.; Sec. and Treas., Wm. 
W. Lamb. 
MARYLAND. 
HAncocK—Hancock Bank; Wm. A. Bowles, 
Pres. in place of Edmund P. Cohill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BosTon—National Exchange Bank; W. R. 
Mitchell, Asst. Cas.-—First National Bank 
and Massachusetts National; consolidated 
under former title. 
CAMBRIDGE—Cambridgeport Savings Bank ; 
Dana W. Hyde, Pres., deceased. 

GREAT BARRINGTON—Great Barrington Sav- 
ings Bank; Geo. Church, Pres., deceased. 
MICHIGAN. 

PLYMOUTH — First National Bank; C. A, 

Fisher, Cas, in place of O. A. Fraser. 
STANDISH—Standish Bank; Sleeper, Nigge- 
man & Co., Proprietors. 
YALE—First National Bank; A. E. Sleeper, 
Pres. in place of C. Noble. 


MINNESOTA. 
ApDA—First State Bank ; Sylvester Peterson, 
Pres, 
St. PAUL--National German-American Bank; 
D. S. Culver, Cas, in place of Jos. Lockey. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

GULFPORT—Bank of Commerce; capital in- 
creased to $100,000.—— First National Bank; 
capital increased to $250,000. 

MISSOURI. 

EAST PRAIRIE—Farmers’ Bank; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 

HALE—People’s Bank; capital decreased to 
$12,000. 

HARDIN— Bank of Hardin; capital increased 
to $50,000. 

MOBERLY— Mechanics’ Savings Bank ; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

St. Lou1is—Colonial Trust Co.; absorbed by 
Commonwealth Trust Co. 


MONTANA. 


HAVRE -First National Bank; J. C. Pan- 
coast, Cas., in place of Robert T. F. Smith. 


NEBRASEA. 

DAVID City—First National Bank; Joseph 
C. Havel, Asst. Cas., in place of Jay Rising. 

HoopeR—First National Bank: H. B. Treat, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Theo. Windhusen; 
Geo. J. Adams, Cas. in place of H. E. Ad- 
ams. 

VIRGINIA—Citizens’ State Bank; A. W. Nick- 
ell, Pres.; Robin Nickell, Cas. 

WoOLBACH—Wolbach State Bank; L. J. Dunn, 
Pres.; Clyde W. Norton, Cas. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
DoveER—Strafford Savings Bank; Geo. P. Pi- 
per, Treas. in place of Albert O. Mathes. 


NEW MEXICO. 
CARLSBAD — First National Bank; G. M. 
Cooke, Cas. 
TUCUMCARI--First National Bank; A. R. 
Carter, Asst. Cas. in place of W. B. Jarrell. 
NEW YORE. 
BROOKLYN—Sprague National Bank; David 
A. Boody, Pres. in place of Nathan T. 
Sprague, deceased. 
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New YorK—Harlem Savings Bank; Lemuel 
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Homer Hart, Sec., deceased.—— Equitable 
Trust Co.; Alvin W. Krech, Pres., in place 
Wm. T. Cornell.—Mercaatile Trust Co.; 

. James H. Hyde, Vice-Pres., in place of Al- 
vin W. Krech.—Oriental Bank; capital 
increased to $750,000; surplus over $1,000,000. 
—Haven & Clement; successors to Haven 
& Stout.—Watson & Alpers; successors 
to Watson & Gibson. ——Equitable National 
Bank; Chas. F. Broach, Cas.in place of Jas, 
S. O’Neale. 

PATCHOGUE—Citizens’ National Bank; Wal- 
ter 8S. Rose, First Vice-Pres.; Daniel Chi- 
chester, Second Vice-Pres.; S. N. Gerard, 
Cas. 

WATERTOWN—National Bank & Loan Co.: 
capital increased to $100,000. 

WELLSVILLE—First National Bank; J. B. 
Jones, Pres. in place of W. F. Jones; Clar- 
ence A. Farnum, Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
B. Jones. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

OxFoRD—First National Bank; S. W. Minor, 
Asst. Cas. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

GLEN ULLIN—German State Bank; capital 

increased to $10,000. 


OHIO. 

BuRTON—First National Bank; G. B. Fox, 
Cas, in place of Carl B. Ford. 

CLEVELAND—Euclid-Park National Bank 
(successor to Park and Euclid National 
Banks): capital, $1,500,000; surplus, $500,- 
000: Pres., H. A. Bishop; Vice-Pres., S. L.° 
Severance, John Sherwin, Kaufman Hays, 
and R. A. Harman; Cas., C. E. Farnsworth ; 
Asst. Cas., F. J. Woodworth. 

CoLumMBUs—City Deposit Bank; capital in- 
creased to $500,000. 

PrquA—Piqua National Bank; John H. 
Young, Cas. in place of John 8. Patterson; 
Geo. M. Peffer, Asst. Cas. in place of John 
H. Young. 

RIPLEY—Ripley National Bank; G. G. Bam- 
bach, Cas. in place of B. G. Blair. 


OKLAHOMA. 

BLACKWELL— Blackwell State Bank; capital 
increased to $25,000. 

LAMONT—Bank of Lamont; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

WANETTE—First National Bank; Thomas 
McColgan, Vice-Pres.; Geo. M. Southgate, 
Cas. 

WEATHERFORD—First National Bank; Chas. 
E. Davis, Pres. in place of J. W. Walters; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of G. M. D. Steele. 


OREGON. 
MCMINNVILLE--First National Bank; Arthur 
McPhillips, Cas. in place of Jno. Wortman; 
no asst, Cas. in place of Arthur McPhillips. 
Scio—T. J. Munkers; capital, $5,000. 
SUMPTER—First National Bank; Edward W. 
Mueller, Vice-Pres.; H.S. Durgan Asst Cas, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

BLAIRSVILLE—Blairsville National Bank; E, 
E. Lewis, Cas. in place of Robert M. Wil- 
son; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. E. Lewis. 

BoOSWELL—First National Bank; John K, 
Hite, Cas. in place of M. L. Hoffman. 

CHAMBERSBURG—Chambersburg Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $200,000. 

East BRADY—People’s National Bank; F. L. 
Williamson, Cas. in place of D. L. Taylor. 
GROVE City—People’s National Bank; John 

A. Bell, Pres. in placeof A. K. McCandless; 
E. J. Fithian, Vice-Pres. in place of W. J. 
Wilson; E. B. Harshaw, Cas. in place of A. 

A. McKinney. 

HUNTINGDON-—First National Bank; O. H. 
Irwin, Cas. in place of S. R. Shumaker: no 
Asst. Cas. in place of O. H. Irwin. 

LEBANON-- Valley National Bark; Adam 
Rise, Pres., deceased. 

NEW BRIGHTON—Beaver County Trust Co.; 
capital increased to $500,000. 

PHILADELPHIA--Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
H. D. McCarthy, Cas. in place of R.S. Hub- 
bard; Louis Zeisse, Asst. Cas. in place of H. 
D. McCarthy. 

P1TTSBURG—Monongahela National Bank; 
George C. Arnold, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Chas. M. Gerwig.—People’s Savings Bank; 
James K. Duff, Sec. and Treas.in place of 
Edward E. Duff.—Fourth National Bank; 
S. W. Vandersaal, Pres. in place of James 
M. Bailey, deceased; Rawdon Evans, Vice- 
Pres. 

TAMAQUA—First National Bank; Wm. Gal.’ 
loway, Pres.; J. F. Derr, Cas. 

WASHINGTON—Union Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE—City Savings Bank; absorbed 
by Old Nationa! Bank. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

BENNETTSVILLE—Planters’ National Bank; 
S. Shelton, Cas. in place of J. Walter Mec- 
Rae; G. W. Freeman, Asst. Cus. in place 
of S. Shelton. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ARM OU R—Citizens’ State Bank; Wm. 
Scholes, Pres. in place of Homer W. 
Johnson. 

BONESTEEL—Citizens’ Bank; capital _ in- 
creased to $8,000. 

EvARTS—Evarts State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 


TENNESSEE. 

LEBANON—American National Bank; I. J. 

Dodson, Cas. in place of W. H. Brown. 
TEXAS. 

ALVARADO—First National Bank; L. B. 
Trulove, Pres. in place of John Bohrer; 
B. M. Sansom, Vice-Pres. in place of Ben 
Barnes; W. C. Glasgow, Cas. in place of H. 
E. Linn; J. R. Posey, Asst. Cas, in place of 
E. B. Medealf. 

AUSTIN—First National Bank; J. L. Hume, 
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Pres. in place of Jno. H. Kirby; W. B. 

Wortham, First Vice-Pres. in place of J. 
L. Hume; no Second Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. B. Wortham; Geo. L. Hume, Cas. in 
place of A. S. Vandervoort; H. Pfaefflin, 
Asst. Cas. 

CALDWELL—Caldwell National Bank; Otho 
S. Houston, Pres. in place of J. J. Lane. 

CANYON—Stockmen’s National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

CHILDREsSS—City National Bank: 
Mitchell, Asst. Cas. 

Det Rro-—-First National Bank: John W. 
Almond, Asst. Cas. 

GOLIAD—First National Bank; W. B. Camp- 
bell, Pres. in place of T. P. McCampbell; 
P. L. Campbell, Cas. in place of W. B. 
Campbell; no Second Asst. Cas. in place of 
P. L. Campbell. 

GONZALES—Gonzales National Bank: R. 8. 
Dilworth, Pres. in place of J. P. Randle; 
W. B. Sayers, Second Vice-Pres. in place of 
J. D. Anderson. 

GUNTHER-—-First National Bank; Samuel 
Lazarus, Vice-Pres.; L. M. Tuck, Cas. in 
place of John Hardie; A. P. Ford, Asst. 
Cas. 

LADONIA—Ladonia National Bank: A. B. 
Cox, Vice-Pres. in place of 8S. J. McFar- 
land; 8. J. McFarland, Cas. in place of W. 
C. Evans; C. B. Hyde, and H. B. Cobb, Jr., 
Asst. Cas. 

SAN MARCOS—First National Bank; C. L. 

+ Hopkins, Cas.in place of J. H. Barbee; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. L. Hopkins. 

SHERMAN—Grayson County National Bank; 
capital increased to $200,000. 

UvALpDE—U valde National Bank; J. F.Simp- 
son, Pres. in place of W. W. Collier; J. A. 
Mangum, Vice-Pres. in place of J. F. Simp- 
son. 


Cc. W. 


VERMONT. 


St. ALBANS—Weldon National Bank; B. B. 
Smalley, Pres.; F. Stewart Stranahan, Sec. 
and Treas. 

VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK — Tracers and Truckers’ Bank; 
Alan G. Burrow, Pres. in place of E. Black. 

RIcHMOND—American National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $400,000; surplus increased 
to $100,000. 

STAUNTON—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
C. R. Caldwell, Pres.; W. Murray Hillary, 
Cas.—--Augusta National Bank; Andrew 
Bowling, Pres.; W. P. Tams, Cas. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


BECKLEY—First National Bank; Thomas H. 
Wickham, Vice-Pres.; John F. Davis, Asst. 
Cas, 
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WISCONSIN. 
Hupson--First National Bank; B. J. Price, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph Yoerg; Jos. 
Yoerg, Cas. in place of J. R. Agnew. 
OsHKOSH—German National Bank; A. J. Bar- 
ber, Second Vice-Pres.; F. A. Labudde, Cas. 
in place of C. H. Krippene; no Asst. Cas. in 
place of F. A. Labudde. 
CANADA. 
ONTARIO. 
ALMONTE--Bank of Montreal; K. Erdley- 
Wilmot, no longer Manager. 
HAMILTON—Bank of Hamilton ; John Stuart, 
Pres., retired. 
PETERBORO—Bank of Montreal; K. Erdley- 
Wilmot, Manager. 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
YARMOUTH—Exchange Bank of Yarmouth; 
absorbed by Bank of Montreal. 
NEW BRUNSWICE. 
CAMPBELLTON—Bank of New Brunswick ; L. 
W. Bailey, Jr., Manager. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
GREENWoOoOD—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
W. Allison, Manager in place of H. F. 
Mytton. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 
ALABAMA. 


BESSEMER— Bessemer Savings Bank; in hands 
of Receiver. Bank of Commerce. 


INDIANA. 





MILTON—Citizens’ Bank. 


MARYLAND. 

BALTIMORE —City Trust and Banking Co.;*in 
hands of Geo. Dobbin Penniman and Camp- 
bell Carrington, Receivers. 

MINNESOTA. 

DELAVAN --Bank of Delavan, 

St. PAUL—St. Paul Title and Trust Co. 
WINNEBAGO CiTy—Faribault County Bank, 
MISSOURI. 

SKIDMORE—Skidmore Bank. 

NEW YORE. 

COHOCTON—W. J. Shults & Co. 

OHIO. 

WELLSVILLE—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation June 18. 

OKLAHOMA. 

INDIAHOMA—Bank of Indiahoma, 

STERLING—Sterling Bank. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

GREENWOOD—City Bank. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 
TORONTO—A. E. Ames & Co. 























NATIONAL BANK RETURNS—RESERVE CITIES. 





& By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the BANKERS’ 
= MAGAZINE has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in al] 
b the reserve cities, at the date of the call on June 9, 1905. These are published 
: below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of February 6, 1903, and 
3 April 9, 1908. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
zs of the comparison. The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
$ are published in the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE exclusively. 


NEW YORK CITY. 










Bi RESOURCES, Feb. 6, 1903, Apr. 9, 1903. June 9, 1903. 
ma i cdi nicuetueseideantedeeeunaes $639,383,359 $611,711,959 $601,024,339 
Be ital aii eee ee eeenmneeindiie 44%, 634 246,630 462,824 
a U.S. bonds to secure Circulation,...........csccccccceces 46,096,500 44,746,500 44,696,500 
Pe U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits.............cccccccces 44,757,500 41,857,500 41,857,500 
i its eet ieee en eeneeeqeneeeenqenenneneee 1,664,520 858,400 3,009,240 
ncn cdcncusedenesseeseocessoseouss 3,449, 704 3,646,705 2,546,089 
= I TET DT EET 102,766,245 108,080,392 105,145,482 
Bs Banking house, furniture and fixtures..............eee0: 19,589,507 19,400,648 18,778,656 
ey Other real estate and mortgages owned................+. 2,382,686 2,693,52 3,200,312 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents).......... 43,551,683 41,797,189 48,081,280 
Ei Due from State banks and bankers................02ee0e 8,881,910 8,094,973 1,213,911 
Ps i vcccceseeenessdeesesee 8 . seeeee ij. enesen 4§. seeead 
a: Checks and other cash items. ......... cccccccccsccccccces 4,727,040 3,531,820 3,743,576 
Bi Exchanges for clearing-house...............cccccccccccess 141,485,063 132,318,841 157,426,683 
Rs Bills of other National banks,.................sesceceeeees 935,410 1,020,990 1,364,190 
CS Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents............ 82,340 76,342 15,749 
a *Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Pe Di iiiiciiteeeeiehcceeneiebesesouse :« eeveeneses 4,674,013 5,000,261 5,342,364 
Ese Gold Treasury certificates... .......ccccscccccccccccecees 63,837,220 99,993,820 = 61,640,700 
bk Gold clearing-house certificates. ..............eeceeeeees 80,100,000 70,010,000 53,514,000 
# ite ia ee cekaeeetnneeedenceeoenenesess 83,06 79,281 42.857 
i SUVOPr TYORSUILY COPCITMOREES........ccccccccccccccccecccete 19,133,576 14,009,121 17,709,610 
ae TL LTT LN CI 726,138 731,078 732,2% 
Fae i ina dink el ainda ema ameneibten 48,883,433 45,201,412 50,933,847 
a U.S. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes..... 0 seeeee tees ne ee 
=| Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer......... 2,269,822 2,212,322 2,221 aee 
= As Sin ccckseredadtiwesesess seceneser 1,288,385 1,287,706 2,069,373 
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LIABILITIES. 





TLE TT PT PETE OTE 
ST cttctentsecseresceesessateeesctessieescesonsss 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid... ...... 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand........ 
State bank notes outstanding..............ccccceccccceess 
Due to other National banks. ...........ccccccccccccccvess 
Due to State banks and bankerS.............0eeeeseeeeees 
ti RR TEL RE 
Individual deposits 
8 AR aE NRE 
Deposits of U. S. disbursing Officers..............seeee00s 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Bills payable 




























* Total lawful money reserve in bank ............. 
8 










$100,550,000 


68,170,000 
37,168,204 
44,449,085 
16,542 
267,800,429 
186,765,249 
71,056 
512,433,609 
63,190,641 


169,511 


$217 ,437,450 


$1,281,197,765 $1,214,657,422 $1,232,848,644 


$ 100,550,000 


69,952,000 
40,326,505 
43,681,297 
240,482,629 
171,168,636 
73,794 
489,290,719 
57,140,304 


219°500 
300.1 
1,124,438 


$100,050,000 


71,185.u00 
40,225,122 
43,320,727 

16,542 


233,234 339 
179,179,743 


504,475,555 
59,063,996 
349.905 
"950,000 
1,047,342 


$1.281.197.765 $1,214.657,422 $1.232.848,644 
28.49 p. c. 26.96 p. c. 27.39 p. c. 


$191,024,974 $189,925,610 
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MONEY. TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, July 1, 1903. 

A SHARP DECLINE IN THE PRICE OF SECURITIES and an extraordinary rise in 
the price of cotton were important features of the month just closed. As regards 
the latter, there is little to be said more than that speculative interests have been 
operating a ‘‘corner,” and the advance to more than thirteen cents per pound is 
considered neither legitimate nor yet beneficial to either producers or manufacturers 
of cotton. In fact, owing to the high price of cotton, mills have been shutting 
down rather than manufacture at a loss. The general influence of the cotton ‘‘ cor- 
ner” has been anything but favorable upon other markets. 

The weather has been an irrepressible factor for several weeks past. First there 
was a drought of long duration and wide extent. More recently we have had 
floods which have caused much destruction, and which also have, with the contin- 
uous rains which accompanied them, put a portion of our growing crops in doubt. 
The unseasonable weather in June has unfavorably affected retail business of all 
kinds, and this is apt to have considerable influence, 

The labor question has been more or less prominent throughout the month. At 
first it looked as though there might be another strike among the anthracite coal 
workers, but that has happily been averted. The strikes in the building trades in 
New York, however, are still unsettled, and thousands of werkmen are in idleness, 
while millions of dollars of capital are earning nothing because of the failure of 
capital and labor to come to an agreement. 

More intimately related to the financial situation has been the litigation concern- 
ing the United States Shipbuilding Company, which has resulted in the appoint- 
ment by Judge Andrew Kirkpatrick in the United States Court at Newark, N. J., 
ofa receiver for the company. The controversy before the court developed the fact 
that the capitalization was largely in excess of the value of the property. In fact, 
the proposed plan of reorganization, which caused the application for a receiver, 
provided for reducing the total stock and bond issues from $69,500,000 to $43,000, - 
000. The fact that a company organized with so large a capital only about a year 
ago, on June 17, 1902, and with which very prominent names in the business and 
financial world were connected, should be alleged to be insolvent, was viewed as 
very unfortunate. It was not until the last day of the month that the Judge de- 
cided to appoint a receiver, and the effect of that is yet to be disclosed. 

The change which has taken place in Wall Street has rarely been paralleled in 
the history of that place of revulsions and revolutions. From transactions of 
1,000,000 and even up to 3,000,000 shares a day, the business of the New York Stock 
Exchange fell to about 200,000 shares. Six years ago it was not unusual for a 
day’s sales to amount to less than 200,000 shares, and there were days when a total 
of 100,000 shares was not recorded ; but the wonderful records made since those 
days cause the present dullness to seem unprecedented. 

Opinions are at wide variance as to the causes of the present stagnation and as to 
its probable continuance. The professional operators on either side of the market 
have reasons to give which are as conflicting as their own interests. Impartial ob- 
servers who at first were inclined to think that only bears had sold stocks and that 
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they had sold themselves ‘‘ into a hole,” have either changed their views or decided 
to quit predicting. The smash in prices which occurred on June 10 has not been 
followed by the buying movement which was anticipated. Nor does there appear 
to be any present indication of a disposition to pick up the many “ bargains” that 
have been created by the recent decline. 

The very dullness of the stock market, taken in connection with the very severe 
decrease in values which has occurred, suggests that many people who were form- 
erly buying stocks have been hurt or scared so badly that they are either not able 
or willing to buy now. There must have been tremendous losses on the long side 
in the last few months. People who bought stock, say in the spring of last year, 
and held on until] June this year, have seen a severe depreciation in their invest- 
ments. Few stocks show a smaller decline than ten per cent., while a very large 
number show losses of twenty percent. andover. The extent of the decline is sug- 
gested in the following partial list of stocks which have experienced the heaviest 
fall. The table shows the total decline, comparing the lower prices of last month 
with the highest prices this year and last year : 





Decline from Decline from 
highest price in highest price wn 
1903. 1902, 1903. 1902. 
p. ¢c. p. ce. p. ¢c. p. ¢. 

I, ccccindeasmapiowne weds 2644 31% ia ne acct dimaas 2934 44 
Baltimore and Ohio............ 2416 39 Ee ee 27% 371% 
Canadian Pacific..............+. 21% 2734 Reading, 2d preferred.......... 21 207% 
Central of New Jersey......... 27 30 ia aha cee eemmiia 2234 187% 
Chic., Mil. and St. Paul........ 3534 51%4 St. Louis and San Francisco... 21% 16% 

Chic. and Northwestern........ 5834 104% St. Louis & Southwest’rn, pref. 31 45 
Colorado Fuel and Iron........ 2346 51% Southern Pacific................ 2214 3914 
Consolidated Gas,.........e00-. 35 4334 Tennessee Coal and Iron....... 21 2674 
Del., Lack. and Western....... 31% 52 I ER  cocucnedecoustes 275% 3614 

Illinois Central............ce00. 20% 4334 Amalgamated Copper.......... 24546 28 
i iciccngeaneoaene 25% 2914 American Sugar................ 18% 1954 

Kansas City Southern, pref.... 2134 2414 Anaconda Copper.............. 42% 63 
Lake Erie and Western........ 2714 4634 General Electric................ 31% 16114 
ee 23 31% | International Power........... 3414 16014 
Louisville and Nashville....... 25 54 0 | 6 National Lead...........ccccces 144% 1654 
BNO occcecccceccveceseese 2054 2344 _ Pressed Steel Car............... 1434 1214 
Metropolitan Street............ 2154 5234 | United States Leather, pref... 1334 1% 

Minneapolis and St. Louis..... 40 45 | United States Rubber, pref.... 12 18 
New York Central............. 31% 4434 | United States Steel............ 11% 1834 
I cccce 6cteccocnces 34546 47 | United States Steel, pref....... 115 1954 


There has been more or less of late a feeling that, in the matter of new issues 
of securities, there has been an over-indulgence. That there has been too much of 
creating capital out of nothing, and while there has been not only a failure to “‘ di- 
gest” new issues, there is also a lack of nutrition in many issues, both digested and 
undigested. As this opinion gained recognition, it was only natural that securi- 
ties of recognized merit should pass under acloud. A case in pointis the new issue 
of $75,000,000 of Pennsylvania Railroad stock. The entire issue was subscribed for 
last month, and the underwriting syndicate, it is understood, will not have to take 
any of the stock. Yet concerning this issue there is some interesting financial his 
tory. 

Last January, when financial skies seemed cloudless and there appeared to be no 
limit to the resources or confidence of investors, it was announced that the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad would issue $200,000,000 of new stock from time to time. When 
this news came out the stock was quoted at 157. In May the price had fallen to 125. 
It was decided to issue $75,000,000, and a syndicate of bankers agreed to underwrite 
the issue at 120, receiving as a commission 214g percent. The company will, there- 
fore, realize $90,000,000 in cash less $2,500,000 paid to the syndicate. 
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Only a short time prior to the subscriptions being received the stock was quoted 
in the market at 123. It was a question whether the stock could be sold, yet the 
issue was an unqualified success, and was the one strongly favorable influence 
which improved the financial situation at the end of the month. 

It was also announced on the last day of the month that the extension of $21,- 
500,000 of Chicago, Burlington and Quincy bonds, maturing on July 1 had been 
successfully accomplished, and the syndicate which had underwritten that opera- 
tion would not be called upon to make any payment. 

The railroads are still in the enjoyment of an exceptional prosperity, although 
the gains in earnings and profits cannot be expected to increase as in the last few 
years. The Interstate Commerce Commission in the report for the year ended June 
30, 1902, shows that the gross earnings from the operation of the railways in the 
United States, embracing 200,154 miles, were $1,726,380,267, an increase of $137,- 
854,230 over those of the previous year. The net earnings, after deducting operat- 
ing expenses, were $610,131,520 an increase of $52,002,753. The amount of divi- 
dends declared during the year was $185,391,655 as compared with $156,735,784 in 
the previous year, an increase of nearly $29,000,000. These are very substantial 
gains, but the year just closed will hardly equal them, at least as far as profits are 
concerned. 

So great has been the increase in cost of operation caused by higher wages for 
labor and higher prices for materials that in many cases all the increase in gross 
earnings has been swallowed up in increased expenditures. The Atchison Railroad 
reports an increase of more than $3,000,000 in gross earnings from July 1 to May 31, 
and a decrease of nearly $700,000 in net earnings. The Southern Pacific from July 
1 to April 30 gained gross nearly $2,800,000, and lost in net earnings $2,000,000. 
The Southern Railway gained $3,700,000 gross and only $335,000 net. The Union 
Pacific gained nearly $2,500,000 gross and less than $150,000 net. 

The New York Central has just published its earnings for the first half of the 
current calendar year, those for June being partly estimated, and they show in a 
striking manner how increased expenses are affecting net earnings. We show first 
the gross and net earnings of the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central roads for 
the first half of cach of the last five years: 





LAKE SHORE. MICHIGAN CENTRAL. 








JANUARY 1 
/ ; ; e i te ee \ 
JUNE 30. | Geen | Net. Gross. | Net. 
| | 
Db ecuceatndecceceseesscoece $11,005,182 $3,440,949 $7,156,000 $1,762,0 
NGeceseneeederssenveceeece 12,728,383 4,684,730 8,208,605 1,749,520 
éathestiscnduesedeounces« 13,690,219 | 4,754,422 8,815,957 1. 777,995 
SN N6iesankeedenceneeesedves 14,254,140 | 4,403,729 9,089,574 1,830,326 
Pubetenddcdescdaccesecsecune 16,878,000 3,837,000 10,729,000 1,821,000 





In the case of both these roads, while the gross earnings have increased considera- 
bly, the net earnings are smaller than they were last year. Compared with 1899 
Lake Shore gained $5,800,000 gross and only about $400,000 net and Michigan Cen- 
tral $3,500,000 gross and only $60,000 net. 

For the New York Central we have the figures for the full year ended June 30, 
with partial estimates for June. The gross and net earnings and surplus for divi- 
dends yearly since 1899 were : 








YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. Gross Earnings Net Earnings. Surplus. 
RET eee ee ee eT $48,124,016 $17,952,859 $5,687,875 
Niihiibintehiniet diamante eeeneeniiniin 54,562,951 20,511,366 7,977,027 
Nh cilibiuitdih itn iiadaieiiebianeuamniine 66,333,111 23,744,894 7,742,183 
iii inietiiakeiamtind wun 70,903,868 24,040,379 8,016,717 


boecensceesccocsetesoscoocoorcososes 24,157,300 8,714,000 
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Here a gain of $6,600,000 in gross earnings over the previous year is shown and 
a gain in the net earnings of only $117,000, while the increase in profits is only 
about $700,000. The New York Central is not alone in showing such a state of 
affairs, many other roads finding that they are getting only a small share of the re- 
sults of prosperity. 

There are many evidences that the era of prosperity through which the country 
has been passing has not yet come to an end, and they give hope that there is still a 
measure of prosperity yet to be enjoyed. Investors are in many cases receiving 
large returns in the way of dividends and interest. The ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” 
of this city estimates that $136,800,000 will be disbursed for July payments on stocks 
and bonds in New York. This represents only the payments of the principal cor- 
porations and institutions. They are classified and compared with January, 1903, 
and July, 1902, as follows : 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS ON STOCKS. 
July, 1903. January, 1903. July, 1902. 

















Pi: cc bcecanengeaenesaceseeensesese $22,700,(.0 $21,952,160 $22,253,960 
ntincgehiainndinhainnaiebnniines 30,500,000 29,982,500 26,781,030 
BE Tees SNE, ccvccncsceodcocseoss 1,850,000 1,730,000 1,399,000 
Bank and trust companies............. 5,750,000 5,008,100 4,508,750 
Tics ishnnntinsieidgliieidads aiieiieed iii aiesipiadéah tities eae $60,800,000 $58,672,760 $54,933,740 
INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

July, 1903. January, 1903. July, 1902. 

Di: 0od need annemieenensneenenees $58,500,000 $57,918,035 $55,729,150 
Ee 8,000,000 7,588,940 6,736,820 
New York traction. ........ccceee. henie 4,500,000 1,747,540 1,716,845 
ING scccceccccceseccedeccesevces 3,400,000 4,561,478 4,561,798 
Greater New York city..............-+: 1,600,000 1,750,060 1,700,000 
DD iieiindieseisugeunnnessiunsdés ..«+ $76,000,000 $73,565,993 $70,444,613 
Garand tetal...«ccccccsss iaeiidieabaiea wedding 136,800,000 132,238,752 125,378,353 


While the disbursements in July will undoubtedly largely exceed those of the 
same month in any previous year, the fact is not to be ignored that there has been a 
very large increase in the capital issues of the corporations, particularly industrial 
concerns. The ‘‘ Journal of Commerce” says: ‘‘ The absence of a larger increase 
in the amount of dividends on industrial stocks is more significant than the actual 
increase itself.” 

The general conditions which make for prosperity are as a rule still favorable. 
The report of the Government on the conditionof the growing cropson July 1, will 
be awaited with considerable interest because of the weather conditions which pre- 
vailed in June. The report for June 1 was very encouraging, and upon it were 
based estimates of a yield of 483,000,000 bushels of winter wheat and 298,000,000 
bushels of spring wheat, making a total of 781,000,000 bushels. This would mean 
an increase of 111,000,000 bushels over the yield of 1902 and of 33,000,000,000 
bushels over the crop of 1901, the largest ever harvested. A large demand for our 
wheat abroad is practically assured and therein lies a very strong element of pros- 
perity. 

The iron trade is still recognized as the barometer of the general business situa- 
tion, and there have been rumors of a general lowering of prices. Representatives 
of the United States Steel Corporation have, however, announced that no change is 
to be made in the prices of finished steer] products for the year 1904. The price at 
mill of steel rails remains at $28 per ton, which price has ruled for three 
years. Orders for 250,000 tons have been booked for 1904 by that corporation, and 
it is said that the full capacity of all the mills for the next seven or eight months 
has been sold. 
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The production of pig iron continues to exceed all previous records. In May 
this country produced 1,758,000 tons and on June 1 the weekly capacity of furnaces 
in blast was 398,139 tons, an increase of nearly 54,000 tons compared with a year 
ago. The present rate of production is nearly 21,000,000 tons a year. 

While production of iron has been increasing. imports have also grown very 
rapidly, and will probably amount to $50,000,000 in the fiscal year just ended. Not 
since 1891 have these imports reached such a total, and in 1899 they were only about 
$12,000,000. 

In another industry closely allied to the iron trade there is also a largely in- 
creased production. There is promise of a larger output of anthracite coal during 
the present calendar year than in any previous year. For the first six months of 
1903 the production amounted to 31,848,545 tons, while the total for the entire year 
1902 was only 31,200,890 tons. The strike last year reduced the production in the 
last half of 1902 to practically nothing. In June of that year the output was only 
92,203 tons, while this year it was 5,400,000 tons. The largest yield in any year was 
53,568,601 tons in 1901, and in the absence of further strikes this year’s record will 
probably be 60,000,000 tons. 

It is at this time of year that the Government closes up its accounts for the 
fiscal year, and its finances are in excellent shape. During the year just ended the 
receipts have exceeded the disbursements by $52,710,936, and there was in the 
Treasury on June 30 a cash balance of $231,545,012, an increase for the year of 
$19,357,651. There is $631,000,000 of gold in the Treasury, of which the Govern- 
ment owns $252,000,000. 

Under the Treasury circular of March 26 last there have been refunded into two 
per cent. bonds $74,202,400 of other bonds, reducing the annual interest charge 
$1,339,962. The Government purchased during the year $16,529,600 bonds for the 
sinking fund, reducing the annual interest charge $661,487. On June 29 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury announced that refunding would cease on July 31. 

There has been a large increase in the volume of circulation during the year, the 
total now being $2,375,943,337, an increase of $126,552,786. There was an in- 
crease of $72,957,780 in gold certificates and of $55,998,559 in National bank circu- 
lation. 

The growth of the National bank system has been remarkable. There were 537 
new banks organized, while only five National banks failed and seventy-two have 
gone into voluntary liquidation. The capital stock has increased $42,000,000, de- 
pos?ts $132,000,000 and loans $194,000,000. 

THE Monty MARKET.—Early in the month rates for money were firm, being in- 
fluenced by gold exports, but there was a gradual decline until near the end of the 
month when the rates became stiffer in anticipation of the usual large disbursements 


Money Rates In NEw York City. 


Feb. 1. | Mar.1.| Apr.1. | May 1. | June 1. | July 1. 








Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. ‘oer cent.| Per cent. 








Call loans, bankers’ balances........ -34% 13 —4 6 —15 —3 (|2 -2 —10 
— ee, banks and trust compa- ‘ we . ws | wa ne 
chiacineindndiamihcneabitbinnnane — oe 6 — —4 — 246— 
Brokers loans on collateral, 30 to 60 “6 434 _ -“ " 
ih eseeneeeenntennsensoenenanesces — —-5 | 5K%— 4 — 4 — |\4— 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days a ° . = | 
OR ee 4 _— — — 4 — —5 
4 loans on collateral, 5 to 7 “- % | 4-5 a “ 
ere — % ~ 5144— —5 414— 5 — 
Commercial popes endorsed bills . vil tins . " 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 434—5 5 —5%4 | 544— 554,5 — 444—- 415 — 
“Gere paper. | Prime single 4-5 5 p 
mes, 4 to 6 months.,.............. _ ~ 5 5 — 434— 5 — 
Commercial paper, good single . o | S6— om | 4-8 * 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 5 —5i6 | 546-— 6 — 6% 5%-—6 54-6 6 — 
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on July 1 


average rate being 514 per cent. 


as the minimum rate. 
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At the close of the month call money ruled at 444 @ 10 per cent., the 
Banks and trust companies loaned at 214 per cent. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 per 
cent. for 60 to 90 days, 484 @ 5 per cent. for 4 to 5 months, and 5 @ 514 per cent. 


for 6 to 7 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 


5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5 @ 514 per cent. for first- 


class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 6 per cent. for good paper having the same 
length of time to run. 

New York City Banks.—The condition of the local banks at the end of June 
was more favorable than a month ago or even in the middle of the month. 
posits on June 13 showed a decrease of $34,000,000 during the previous four weeks 
about one-half of which was recovered in the following two weeks. 
now are about $904,000,000, or nearly $52,000,000 less than they were a year ago and 
Loans show similar changes falling off nearly 
$26,000,000 between May 16 and June 13 and increasing more than $10,000,000 since 
Loans, however, are about $20,000,000 more than they were a year 
Loans are now larger than they 


$68,000,000 less than on July 1, 1901. 


the latter date. 


ago, and $21,000,000 more than on July 1. 1901. 
ever were before at the same date altbough $36,000,000 less than they were last Feb- 
ruary. Loans are still in excess of deposits, at the present time about $10,000,000. 


The deposits 


The surplus reserve is nearly $13,000,000, the largest since February 14 last. 
New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


The de- 











{ | | 
| | , Legal , Surplus ircula-— 
| Loans. Specie. Fon ool Deposits. Sond mam | ——_ Clearings. 
| | | | | 
May 29...) $922,975,900 |$164,005,800 | $73,909, 800 $213,081,800 | $9,645,150 | $44,173,300 |$1,068,786,934 
June 6.. i 915,138,100 | 156,729,800 | 72,702 ,100 | | 898,625,000 | ~ 4,775,650 | 44,102,200 | 1,516,5 685 
i ...| 908,362,000 | 156,145, = 75,039,200 | 886,829,700 | 9,477,175 | 44,006,100 | 1,412, 72, 128 
* 20...) 904,821,100 | 158,459,7 74,084.700| 889,779,300 | 10,099,575 | 44,008,800 | 1,272,385,387 
* 27...) 913,746,900 | 163,770, 200 75,083,600 | | 908,719,800 | 12,923,850 | 44,088,600 | 1,131,255, 101 












































1901. | 1902. 1908. 

MONTH. oon | non a 
/ ‘ 8 
Deposits, | SUP | Deposits. | Surmlus | Deposits, | Surplus 
January ...... 189,200 | $11,525,900 | $910,860,800 | $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 | $10,193,850 
February...... 969,917,500 "825 | 975.997.000 |  26,623.350 | 931.778,900 27,880,775 
March......... - 1,012,514,000 14,801,100 | 1,017,488,800 9.975.925 | 956,206,400 5,951,900 
ieee 1,004,283, 7.870.500 | 965,853,300 6.965.575 | 894,260,000 6,280),900 
ae ae 970,790,500 16,759,775 | 968,189,600 7,484,000 | 905,760,200 11,181,850 
pata 952,398,2 21,253,050 | 948,326,400 | 11,929,000 | 913,081,800 9,645,150 
ceca hie 971,382,000 8,484,200 | 955,829,400 | 12,978,350 | 903,719,800 12,928,850 
August...... 955,912,200 22,165.350 | 957,145,500 | 18,738,125 | ..........06 | eeceececsees 
September.... 968, 121,900 11,919,925 | 935,998,500 i a 
October....... 936,452,300 16,293,025 | 876,519,100 | aE, Brena veel 
November....| 958,062,400 10,482,800 es Ces cae | esneseaseuse 
December.. 40,668,500 13,414,575 800 | 15,786,800 | ....... ceee | ceeeeeeerees 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, ‘ waen 


on February 21, 1003, and the surplus reserve $111, 628, 000 on Feb. 3, 189 
Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YORK S coemeeneatieaiin 


loans, $950,208,700 





Loans and 





DATES. Investments. 
May 30.... $79,064,900 
June 6... 79,590,600 

~~ Biss 80,423,900 | 
“ 30... 79.752, 100 | 
a | 79,298,600 | 





Deposits. | Specie. 
| 


_| Deposit 
LO ter | with Clear- 
bank notes.| i 9-House 

agen 





$36,850,400 | $8,592,300 
87,288,700 | 3,498,000 
85,935,500 | 3,658,600 
85,040,100 | 3,607,300 
84,114,100 | 8,503,500 


$4,501,400 | $9,437,900 
4,448,200 9,122,100 
4,632,500 7,685,100 
4,461,200 8,051,600 
4,418,500, 7 500 








Deposit in 
other N. Y.| Surplus. 
banks. 
$2,517,700 | * $1,663,28 
2,759,900 | * 1,993,975 
481, * 3,025,775 
2,277,700 | * 2,862,225 
2,089,200 | * 3,220, 
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Boston BANKs. 



































} ; 
DATES. | Loans, | Deposits. Specie. ——— oll | Circulation.| Clearings. 
May 930....... $189,091,000 | $207,542,000 | $12,261,000 | $6,746,000 | $6,514,000 | — $98,858,700 
SURO Gucccces 190,000,000 | 211,094, ‘000 15,278, ‘000 6,533,000 | 6,520,000 156, 695, 500 
we  Bcsaces 187,517,000 | 204, 000 15,133,000 | 7,024,000 | 6,566,000 140. 129, 600 
 §6Biiecceea 185,029,000 | 204. 478,000 14,970,000 , 7,092,000 | 6,599,000 122,004, 100 
secon 184,229,000 | 201,513,000 13,702,000 | 7,321,000 | 6,565,000 112, ‘563, 300 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
| | | | 
DATES. | Loans. | Deposits, | ne | Cireulation., Clearings. 
| | <a | 
May 90....cssscesceeeee " $191,261,000 | $219,674,000 | $54,793,000 | $10,469,000 | $100,134,700 
BD. Gccavcsccvessesces 191,029,000 | 218,097 ‘000 54,061,000 | 10,482,000 | 129,760,700 
ww = Biwevsedsecccessess | 190,085,000 | 216, 753, 000 | 53, 860, 000 = 10,474,000 112,386,000 
7 Biisscenecsseveteses | 189,475,000 215, 743. 00 53, 562, 000 | 10,521,000 | 121,251,700 
a rer | 189,381,000 | 214,987,000 | 53,251, ‘000 | 10,513,000 | 130,720,900 





Money Rates ABRoAD.—Rates for money in European centres are a fraction 
lower. The Imperial Bank of Germany on June 8, however, advanced its rate of 
discount from 314 to 4 per cent., and still maintains the higher rate. The Bank of 
England on June 18 reduced its rate to 3 per cent. from 4 per cent., the rate made 
on May 21. The Bank of Bombay made three reductions during the month, low- 
ering its rate from 8 per cent. to 5 per cent. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bilis in Lon- 
don at the close of the month were 2°g per cent. against 314 per cent. a month ago. 
The open market rate at Paris wus 2%¢ per cent. against 25g per cent. a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 314 per cent. against 33¢ per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 























Feb. 11, 1903. Apr. 2, 1903. | May 13, 1903. | June 10, 1903, 
Cicrulation (exc. b’k me a £28,127,905 £29,357 ,000 £28,570,570 £28,934, 660 
IL, a cnncansedseeecescoesoseees 11,239,705 | 13,000,000 7,125,650 | 7,325,453 
Other Geposits......c.cccccccccccccvccscces 39,677,093 44,081,000 59,096,612 | 40,890,446 
Government S€CULitieS. .........ceceeeeees 15,062,127 14,510,000 14,799,631 | 14,978,219 
 ccncneseeeaueeeneetiéus 28,984,448 36,047,000 44,490,255 25,422, 
Reserve of notes and COIN..........ee006. 25,170,852  —«- 25,015,000 24,779,212 | 25,648,175 
i inccasin ceedotecesesoesees 35,123,757 | 36,198,026 35,374,962 36,407 835 
Reserve to liabilities. .......cccccccccesees 494% 43.73% 3734% 53 73% 
Bank rate of discount................. —— 4% 4% 344% 
Price of Consols (2% per cents.).......... 261-16d. | 9014 5-16 34 
POUR Ge Ge EE Gee ccccccscccccecce! § «cesecees 2234d. 247d. 24.ed. 











EUROPEAN Banks.—The most important change last month in the gold holdings 
of the European banks was a gain of nearly $10,000,000. France lost about $2,000,- 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





























May 1, 1903. June 1, 1903. July 1, 1903. 

Gold. | Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silwer. 

England............ £35,347,486 |....0.ceceees 849,626 | .....ccceees £37,708,583 |........ jie 
France......... tics] 99824195 |” £44979.209 | 100,050,618 | £44.685,396 | 100°520'160 | ° £45.060,980 
Germany........... | 33,336,000 | ~ 11,713,000}  35.054.000| ~ 12°316,000|  36.185.000| — 12,714,000 
Russia.............. 76,270,000} 8,291,000! 77,576,000} 8,883,000| 77:185.000| 8.936.000 
ete en 45,978,000 | 13,082,000}  46,125;000| 13°151.000|  45°801:000|  13.18u,000 
sR AS | 14,487,000 | 20,823,000] 14,516,000 | 20,384,000 | 14,554,000 | 20,633,000 
ee | 17699'000| 2'266.400| 17/919'000 2'263'400| 18'3771000| — 2'248'800 
= TE Ec, | 8'986;100 6,579,800} —3:940,000 6'564.400| 3.940,300| 6.644.200 
at. Belgium..... | 8,086,000 1,543,000} 3,084,667} —1,542,383| 3,093,833 1,546,667 
Totals.......... £829,963,781 '£ 108,061,409 £334,114,911 | £109,789, 529| £337,344,376 | £110,961,647 
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Germany gained $5,000,000. Compared with a year ago 


France has lost $11,000,000 and Germany $21,000,000, while Russia gained 


$16,000,000. 


FOREIGN ExcHANGE.—The sterling exchange market was lower and under the 
influence of foreign buying of American securities tended downward late in the 
month. The high price of cotton has made the supply of bills for that staple short, 


and corn exports have also been light. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 


About $10,000,000 of gold was exported. 





WEEK ENDED. 




















BANKERS’ STERLING. . | Prime Documentary 
_— ha ll | commercial, Sterling, 
6odays. | Sight. | _ Long. 60 days. 
a eee 
4.8515 @ 4.8525 | 4.8815 @ 4.8825 | 4.8870 @ 4.8880 | 4.844 @ 4.85 | 4.8414 @ 4.8554 
4.8510 @ 4.8520 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 | 4.8840 @ 4.8850 | 4.8456 @ 4.8434 | 4.84445 @ 4.8 854 
4.8475 @ 4.8485 | 4.8745 @ 4.8755 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 | 4.8434 @ 4.8446 | 4.8334 @ 4.84% 
@ 4.8540 | 4.8790 @ 4.8800 | 4.8835 @ 4.8845 | 4.8454 @ 4.8546 | 4.8414 @ 4.8554 
4.8510 @ 4.8520 | 4.8745 @ 4.8755 | 4.8785 @ 4.8795 | 4.8454 @ 4.8434 | 4.8414 @ 4.8 54 





FoREIGN ExcHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





























Mar. 1. Apr. 1. May 1 June 1, July 1. 
Sterling eons ~= sy eo —— 34 rsa a one %4 r+ ‘s on 
seneeoss , _ — -04694— J _ J — 
md sa Cables....... 4.877%4—88 4.8746— Fé. 4.8814— 36 | 4.8854— % 4.8734— 7 
at Commercial long ...... 8344—4 | 4. _ 4.8444— % 48454 — 5 4.8414— 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4.834¢— 4@ | 4.8234— 34 4.8334— 434 4:84i4— 554 | 4.84 — 544 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 1554— i 5.1556— hm ss {5.15 — 5.15 — 
Bankers sight.--.-.0-.":/ 5586 | Bioig— | iage— | Sapse— | B.15be— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight...........| 5.16%— 34/5.167%— | 5.155g— =| 5.5 yy—15_ | 5.1556— 
Berio pamcry sues | soem HE] ag) Sa) eM) a 
aha miabails a — 4—- on - ¢ 
Selatan — Ganiees rst sight... aie 5.18 e— 4 ae“ a y > ae 54 
ms am—Bankers’ sig — _— 4— _- 
ronors—Bankers’ sight ....... 26.75—78 20.74— .76 26.79—26.81 26 .86—26.88 26.89 — 26.91 
Italian lire—sight................ 5.1554—-— 7, | 5.1644— 5.1644—15 | 5.1554— 5.1554— xe 





SILVER.—Bar silver in London was weaker, declining to 2414gd. on June 10th. 
From that point it advanced to 241¢d. and closed at 2414d., a net decline for the 


month of 34d. 


MonTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1901, 1902, 1903. 








| 1901. | 1902 | 1908, 
MONTH. | | | 

| High! Low.) High| Low.| High) Low. 
January.. | 20% 21% | 263, | 2536 | 2236 | 2133 
February, Bre | 21% 25%, | 2%, | 21% 
March....| 287% | 27:% | 25,’ | 2448 | 2248 | 2214 || 
April.....| 274§ OH at 23 Fy 25 2756 
May...... | 27 ot aes 235% 4 th 
June. seve) 2796 2734 | 246 | 2328 | 2h4e_ | 2 

i 















































| | 1904. 1902. 1908. 

] onrEm. | High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 
 —_—- | 219% 24%, | 24 aia 
August... 98 27 247% | 24 se 
Septemb’r| 28,’ | 29 ‘A 2414 | 23,% , 
October. zit | % 2344 | 2344 
Novemb’r, os 2314 | 2134 
Decemb’r) 29 a 22% | 214% 











FOREIGN AND DoMEsTIC COIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. 
Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. oy 4 $4.91 
. 4 St aS 3.90 
Twenty marks...........ccceee. 178 4.82 
Twenty-five pesetas............ 4.78 4.81 
Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.60 
exican doubloons............ 15.55 15.65 


Peruvian soles 
Chilian pesos 


eeeeeeev eee eeeeeeeeee 


Bid. Asked 
$19.52 $19.60 
3.95 4.00 
41 44 
.38 42 
08 42 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 


value. Bar silver in London, 24% 


d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial! sil- 


ver bars, 5234 @ 53%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 53 @ 543¢c. The official price was 
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UNITED STATES FOREIGN TRADE. —The exports of merchandise in May did not go 
much above $100,000,000 and they make the lowest record for that month since 
1897 with the single exception of 1899. The exports were $9,000,000 less than in 


April and $32,000,000 less than in March. 


Imports of merchandise continue to show 


gains over the records of previous years, but they were nearly $9,000,000 less than 
in April and $17,000,000 less than in March. Their total value was nearly $79,000,. 


000, leaving an excess in exports of $21,000,000. 


The total exports for the eleven 


months ended May 31 are $1,324,000,000, the largestexcept in 1901 ; the total imports 
are nearly $943,000,000, the largest recorded, and the net exports are nearly $3881,- 


000,000, the smallest balance since 1897. 


We havea favorable gold balance of nearly 


$8,000,000 up to May 31 but June exports will probably extinguish it. 





MONTH OF 
May. 

















MERCHANDISE. 
Exports. Imports. _ Balance. 
| 
$111,283,435 | $53.584,651 | Exp. 24 ,698,784 | 
93,841,247 | 70 160,37 3 | 3,680,874 
113,427,849 | 71,653,525 | - 41,774,324 
124,567,911 7s. 642, 703 | 45,925,208 
102,321,531 | 75, 689, —: lhU US Oi, 444 
100,508,051 78, 935, | } 21,572,908 
1,136,503,607 | 564,784, 243 | Exp., ry 719,184 
1,1380,629,075 635,391,180 | 5,287, 895 
1,285,831,125 | 788,939,817; “ 196 89 1,308 
1,384,990,728 | 754,767,508 ** 630, 223'220 
1,292,478,918 | 830,205,894 | “* 462, 273, 024 
1,324,483,293 | 943,597,194,“ 380,896,099 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


| : 
| Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 








| 

| 

Imp.,$13, 212,954. Exp., $2,609,953 
1,021,010 | 





1,426, 196 
Exp., 8.52: 5,962 | Be 3,695, 105 
. 8°398 3 ™ 1,640,754 
- 471,354; “ 1,838,494 
*  18,025)423, 535,229 

| 

| 
Imp., 102,030,200 Exp., 22,049,611 
” 69,235,158) ** 23.696 ,.093 
ma ee), * 21,167,628 
” 14,950,111) ** 25,264,111 
Exp., 242,628 **  20'052/923 
Imp., 7,631,467, “ 20,580,561 


i 





GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—During June the mints coined $610 of gold, $3,- 
840,222 of silver and $111,534.89 of minor coin, beside 11,500,000 pieces for the 


Philippines. 


The coinage for the fiscal year ended June 30 aggregated $74,203,- 


000.48, of which $45,721,773 was gold, $25,996,536. 25 silver, and $2,484,691.18 minor 


coin. 


The coinage of silver dollars amounted to $17,972,785. 


COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 














JADUBEG «oo 00000. 
February....... 


March 


eeereeveeeene 


























1901, 1902. -™ 

Gold. Silver. Gold | Silver. Gold. Silver. 

$12, 657, 200 $2,713.000 $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 - $7, 635, 178 | $1. 707,000 
9,230,360 2'242 166 6,643,850 2,489,000 7.488.510 521.0 

6,182,152 3,120,580 1,558 2.965.577 6,879,920 r "595, 987 
asceounbud .958,000 2,633,000 3,480,315 3,388,273 137. 1, 19,000 
9,325, 266, 426.000 | 1,873,000 69,000 | 1,584,000 
5,948,030 2,836,185 | 500,345 2,464,353 610 3,840,222 
4,225,000 1,312,000 2,120,000 DT? etéwetnseee 1 etecneeece 
nosseoeees . 780,000 3,141,000 | 8,040,000 DT) Ktttestseds | seeseensse 
4,100,178 3,899,524 3,560,860 EE SSR 
5,750,000 2,791,489 1,890,009 DT tibthsniene) sueunnanbe 
5,270, 917, 2,675,000 DT tcnteuinhen  Seumeasaee 
12,309,338 1,966,514 6,277,925 ] ‘932, 216 | kebesusbans | eoeesasess 
si0l, 735, 187 $30,838,461 | $47,109,852 $29, 928, 167 | $22,210 210, 610 $12.05 057. 2 9 





NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was an increase in the amount of 
National bank notes outstanding last month of $7,227,445, making for the year an 
increase of $56,998,559. The bonds deposited tosecure circulation increased in June 
$7,500,000, the total now being $375,347,270 of which $367,400,950 are two per cent. 


bonds. 


The National banks have on deposit with the United States Treasurer 


$152,852,020 bonds to secure public deposits, of which $103,833,200 are two per cent. 


bonds, 


$17,290,000 State and city bonds and $2,971,000 Philippine Island 
certificates. 
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Mar. 31, 1903.| Apr. 30, 1903.| May 31, 1903,| June 30,1903, 
Total amount outstanding............06. $382,519,258 | $391,151,728 | $406,443, $413,670,650 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 338, 349, 814 347,564,355 363,586,987 372, 295, 408 
Circulation secured by iawful money.. 44,169,444 43,587, 42,856, 41,375, 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : | 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 8,047,850 3,994,950 3,655,500 | 8,375,500 
Five per cents. of ig pamameamaneeeire 1,037,400 | 701,400 632,400 | 632.4 
Four per cents. Of 1895............seeee: 2,255,100 | 2,010,100 1,565,100 | 1,570,100 
Three per cents, Of 1808............0000. 5,067,020 3,078, 2,391,820 | 368, 
Two per cents. of 1900...........0..000- 825,753,400 | 342,910,750)  359,583,100| 367,400,950 
| j 
TD ncucwanensotodsenesss jenenawcons $342,160,770 | $352,696,120 | $367,827,920 $375,347,270 





$152 


of bonds outstanding. 
UnITED States PuBiic DEBT. 


The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public ay at 
4 per cents. of 1907, $5,324,700; 5 per cents. of 1894, : 4per cents. of 1895 

3 or cents. of 1808, $7, 015,020 ; 3 per cents. of 1900, $103, 833 200 ; District of Columbia 3. 65’s 

$1 thee aoe 8 State and city bonds, $17,290,900 ; Philippine Island certificates, $2,971,000, a total of 


UNITED STATES PuBLic DEBT.—The public debt statement of June 30 shows that 
the interest-bearing debt was unchanged in amount in June, but about $5,000,000 of 
three and four per cent. bonds were exchanged for two per cents. 
eight per cent, of the total is now carrying only two per cent. interest. 
gate debt is about $2,000,000 less than a month ago, and the cash balance in the 
Treasury was increased $9,000,000. The net debt less cash in the Treasury was re- 
duced $10,600,000 and is now $925,000,000 or only $10,500,000 more than the amount 


About fifty- 


The aggre- 





| Jan. 1, 1903. | May 1, 1903. | June 1, 1903. | July 1, 1903. 





Interest-bearing debt: 


Loan of Mare Ad, 1900, 2 per cent....... | $445,940,750 "$499, 622,550 | 



































| 
| 
$515,411,050 | $520,143,150 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 schinmainaie’ 233,178, 4 187,690,400 _ 176,434,800; 173,385,650 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... | 31, | 30,730 | .700 | 30,600 
Loan of 1904, 5 PCF CENE.......eeeeeeeees | 19,385,050 | 19,385,050 | 19,385,050 | 19,385,050 
‘citianiatsionssows 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900} 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ | 97,515,660| — 89.322:760| —84.789/860| 83,107,060 
Total interest-bearing debt........... | ~ $914,541,240. $914,541,390 | $914,541,360 | $914,541,410 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... | 1,255,710 | 1, 230, 050 | 1,214,900 1,205,090 
Debt bearing no interest: | 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 346,734, 863 | 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct. ' 42,169,652 | 42, 883, ‘611 | 41,494,116 053, 
Fractional currency shebedbacsescoesonsees | 6,872,594 6, 871,690 | 6,871 ,690 6,871,241 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $395,774,109 | $396,490,165 $395,100,670| $393,659,412 
Total interest and non-interest debt. | | 1,312,261 605 | 1,310,856,930 | 1,309,405,912 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : | 
Gold certificates..........sseeeceeeess veel 88,564,060 | 410,257,869 411,190,869 409,109,869 
ill lag ELE LL A ATT TD | 468,957,000 464,373,000 462,550,000; 464,706, 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ..........cceeceee 24,053,000 20,795,000 20,013,000 19,243,000 
Total eeeenees OMG MOC... .scccccs | $876,574,069  $895,425,869 | $893, 762, 869 | $893,058,869 
Agi TOGA GOVE 2... ccccccccccccccccsccccce | 2,188,148,128  2,207,687,474 2,204,619, 799 2,202,464,781 
in the AS 
OTotal GE BINED o ccccccccccccccvcccecese | 1,331,081,200 | 1,357,763,183 | 1,357,349,939 | 1,362,698,474 
 cccncdsecesesseouuste | "966, 671,820 | "984, 436, 996 "982, 181 ‘041 978,304,198 
ee | $364,409, 380 | $373, 326, 187 $375, 168, 898 $384,394.275 
LCR HE | 150,000, 000 000,000 150,000, 900 150,000,000 
PE SII, ccnndeteunsecechenedeus | 214. 409,380 233° 326, 187 225,168,898 234,394,275 
| a eeaaces - ill 
SE eee ne a | $364,409,380 | $373,326, 187 $375, 168,898 | $384,394,275 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury .| | 947,164,679 938,935,418 35,688,082; 925,011,937 
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STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 





The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June, and the highest andlowest during 
the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 
































YEAR 1902.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1993. JUNE, 1903. 
High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
Atchison, re Fe.| 9554 7444) 89% -Jan. 10, 6334—June 10; 7436 634 #69 
beobeneeties 1064 9544 | 103844—Jan. 10 | _ une 10} 95% 9134 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 955¢| 104 —Jan. 7 —May 25| 88% 79% 87 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 99 92 9634—Feb. 11 | a une 10; 94 90 9344 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 7234 5434 7144—Feb. 17| 54 —June 10 5746 
Canadian Pacific.............. 14544 112% | 18834—Feb. 10 | 1174—June 10/ 125% 117 1 
Canada Southern...........++. 7 867 7814—Jan 5 | 6544—June 10; 69 bai rb 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 |190 —Jan. 19 | 163 —June 5/ 1694 163 169 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... 5744 +4554 —Feb. 10; 3544—June 10; 40 
Chicago & Alton........... ee] 4536 29144| 37144—Jan. 5| 25 —June 10) 2836 25 27 
» preferred... wel | 7344-—Jan. 7| 6644—June 16| 68% 6644 6734 
Chicago, Great Western...... 35 22 2954—Jan. 9| 16%—Junel10| 20% 16% 
Chic., mame © Ss. Paul..| 19834 160% | 18344—Jan. 7 | 1474%—June 10| 158% 147% 151% 
PN. eTTTTT TTT 4 186 19444—Jan. 9/1175 —May 25) 179 175 175 
Chicago Northwestern... -| 271 204% 20416 Jan 14 | 1664%4,—June 10/| 1764 166% 172 
SRST 274% 230 | 250 —Jan. 7|210 —May 14/....  .... eens 
Chie. St. Foul. Minn, & Om...| 170% 140 | 162 —Jan. 19|140 —Apr. 9)|....  .... ves 
Do sr 210 194%/)194 —Jan. 5|190 —May 10|.... .... mks 
Chicago erminal Transfer. 24% 15 19%—Jan. 9) 12 —Junel10| 154 12 1434 
- BINED cc cccceccees 44 29 36 —Jan. 8| 20 —Junel10!) 2% 2 24 
Cley., Cin., Chic. x St. Louis..| 10834 93 993g-Jan. 6| 838 —June 10; 88% 83 8444 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 110% 7334) 824—Jan. 6) 54 —Apr. 6934 59 6434 
Colorado | en ng pangevessose 3534 14 313g—Jan. 7) 15 —June 10; 19% 15 18 
" ist preferred........ 79% 59144| 72 —Jan. 9| 56 —Junel0| 63 56 5946 
2d preferred......... 53% 28 48 —Jan. 8| 2 —June10| 29% 25 28 
Consolidated. Gas CoO.......... 23034 205 | 222 —Jan. 7 | 187 —June 10} 199% 187 194 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 18414 153% | 18344—Feb 2/161 —Apr. 14| 175% 1663g 174 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. i 1 | 2%%—Jan. 8 | 240 —Apr. 13) 253 245 25154 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 5134 3544| 43 —Feb. 9| 254%—June 10| 31% th, 2914 
a prefer euneeeene 4 8644) 9044—Feb. 9) 81144—June 27| 854 814 8346 
les dhictiticubeberancsisenoene 4456 2 4254—Jan. 9)| 28%—June 10/ 3544 28% 
ES... Se ererre 7534 6014| 74 —Feb. 5| 624%—Apr. 13/| 68% 62% 68% 
© Bb dencecséanseceesess 6334 4116 | %—Feb. 5) 4744—Apr. 13; 58 52 57364 
Evansville & Terre Haute.. 7434 50° | 72%—Jan. 8) 59 —Junel0/| 638 59 6214 
Express Adams.............6+. 240° 198 | 235 —Feb. 11 214 —Mar. 10| 224° 220 221 
_— ;. i Seteees 265 210 | 2385 —Feb. 5/189 —June 8/195 189 195 
, United States........ 160 97 | 150144—Feb. 4/108 —June 5| 115 108 115 
» _ Wells, Fargo......... 251 185 | 249}4—Feb 6'19 —June 6/196 19 195 
Great Northern, preferred... .| 203 18114 | 209 —Jan. 22 | 18944—May 26|....  .... ‘ane 
Hooking Sa ERE 1 66 | 10644—Feb. 20, 91 —June 10/ 100% 91 4 
preferred ............ 81144 99144—Mar. 2; 909 —June 10| 95 90 95 
Illinois TS 173% 1387 | 151 —Jan. 10 | 1304%—June 10); 136% 130% 13454 
lowa eRe 5134 | 48 —Jan. 12) 224%—June 10| 28% 22% 4 
essere | 7734—Jan. 12; 48 —Junell; 51 43 47 
Kansas = y Southern bedeenens 39—Ci«19si=" +1) a 12 | A, ae 10 = 50% = 
tia dei i 6334 | 614—Jan. 22 39%—June 10 : 
Kans, CityFt.8.& Mem. pref.| 88" 75 | 8%¢—Feb. 26| 73'g—June 25| 76% 73ig 7 
lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 | 538 —Jan. 8 | 2534—June 10; 35 2534 
Db ccccseseses 138 120 k —Feb. 6 | 103 —June 8/110 108 110 
Long i itiekinessceneoaws 9% 772%) —Jan. 7 | —June 10} 69 60 6814 
Louisville & Nashville........ 15944 10216 | 130— Jam 8 | 1054—June 10/| 114% 105% 112% 
Manhattan consol............. 158 128 | 15544—Jan. 14 | 134%—June 10| 13846 134%, 13736 
Metropolitan Street........... 174 135 | 142% Jan. 6 | 1214—June 18 | 129 1214 812384 
Mexican Central............... 31144 205% —Mar. 23) 2 21 —June 10) 24% 21 23 
Minneapolis & St. - ae 115 105 (110 —Jan. 9) 70 —June 2! & 70 82146 
) | es | a 118% 118 —Feb. 4 108 —Apr. 16; 110 = 110 110 
fissouri, _ &*) "Soe | 8534 2216 | —Jan. 5)| 184%—June 10| 24% 18% 22% 
a preferred....... .....| 6984 51 | 634—Feb. 10 4754—June 10| 52% 475% 51 
issouri _ OI 12516 9634, 1157%4—Feb. 10 | 99 —June 10/| 106% 99 10558 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson River. 1687 147 |156 —Jan. 10 | 124%—June 10 | 129 2444 12636 
N.Y., Chicago & St. Louis....| 5754 40 | 45 —Jan. 7| 25%—June 10| 30 25% 29% 
¥. » 2d preferred......... 100 80 | 8% —Jan. 19' 73 —June 11! 80 73 80 
Y., Ontario & Western.....' 3754 25144! 3544—Feb. 5' 2134—June 10' 2634 213% 26% 
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YEAR 1902. 





HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 19038. 








Norfolk & Western..........-- 
preferred.........++- 


North American Co........... 


Pacific Ma@il........cseccerevess 
Pennsy!vania is Miceceseeescos 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Puliman Palace Car Co 





ROMAINE. 2.20 cccccccsccccccccecs 
® Ist prefered.......... 


. 2d preferred.......... 
Rock Island......sccccccceses 
" preferred...........- 


St. Louis & San Francisco.. 
. 1st preferred........ 
” 2d preferred......... 
St. Louis & Southwestern.... 
" preferred. .......+- 
Southern Pacific Co 
Southern Railway............ 
” preferred.......ccees 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 

Texas & Pacific.........ceseee0. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
P — red. pouceesenese 


Wabash BR. BR. ccccccccccccssces 


Western ER. <cessneseeseoes 

Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
” second preferred. . 

Wisconsin Central 
r preferred......sseees 


- DUSEREAL, | 
Amalgamated Coppe 
American Car & See. 

, nissns seswossonses 
American Co. Oil Co.......... 
SEE BOD vc iccenecoosesece 
American ne ah sp pintaitnilinn 

" prefer 
Am. Smelting & Tsdusina Co. 

, preterred 
American Sugar Ref. Co... 
Anaconda Copper Mining.. 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products. .....cccccccess 
" WOSTOTTOG.. cccccccccs 


Distillers securities........... 


Rubber Pee a Mfg. Co.. 
. Di c¢secnececs 


ee 

’ preferred....... conve 
U.S. Realty & a beesamnneuee 
U. 8S. Rubber 














High. 


7846 

98 
134 

4934 
170 
109% 
250 


126 
| 
90 
33 


Low. 


55 
90 
88 


37 
147 

9814 
215 


5214 
19% 
60 


114 
27 


27 









































Highest. Lowest. 
7644— =. 10; 58 —June 10 
9344—Feb. 2); 88&4—June ll 
13s Jan, 7| 83 —June 10) 

| 4234-Jan. 7] 2544—June 6— 
15754—J an. 10} 1238 —June 26 | 
10838g—Feb. 10} 9354¢—June 10 
23534—Jan. 14/206 —June 19 

6944—Jan. 2] 413¢—June 10 | 
89%—Feb. 5| 8044--June 10 
81 —Jan. 6; 60 —June 
5354—Jan. 9); 3144—June 10 
86 —Jan. 9/| 68 —May 28 
9044—Feb. 24| 69 —June 10 
88 —Feb. 20| 78 —Apr. 16 
78 —Feb. 24| 58%—June 10 
a0 —Jan. 7/| 144—June 10 
66 —Jan. 7| 35 —June 10 
§8144—Mar. 19| 46 —June 10 
36%—Jan. 9] 21 —June 10 
96 —Feb. 9)/ 8534—June 10 
6834—Mar. 21| 4734—June 10 
435%4—Feb. 10}; 25 —June 10 
31%—Jan. 9); 1944—June 10 
48 —Jan. 8 —May 2 
104544—Jan. 9| 77 —June 10 
9544—Feb. 11; 84%—June 10 
3234—Feb. 27| 1934—June 10 
55144—Feb. 24) 4044—June 10 
93 —Jan. 14; 8144—May 25 
27%4—Feb. 9! 2%—June 26 
38%4—Feb. 10) 304%—June 10 
2944—Feb. 9/| 18%—June 10 
554o—Feb. 6| 39% June 10 
7554-—Mar. 12) 51 —June 5 
41344— Jan. 19| 33 —June 10 
93 —Jan. 6 = —June 10 
46144—Feb. 2 —June 10 
11%—Jan. 31 335, Mar. 10 
3154—Feb. 17| 1934—June 10 
n34—Feb. 17} 88 —June 10 
52%—Feb. 17| 4234—Jan. 3 
99144—Feb. 16| 91 —June 29 

13434—Jan. 8) 1154%—June 10 
1254%.—Feb. 25; 83 —June 10 
119 —Jan. 2/ 1073%—June 23 
35 —Mar 28144—June 10 
8l4—Jan. 19| 784-—June 5 
3434—Jan. 6/| 25 —June 10 
204 —Feb. 16 | 1724%-June 10 
19%—Jan. 5| 133%4—June 10 
7444—Feb. 6 6714—June 15 
73 —Ja 9| 3854—June 
4754—Feb. 17 3734,—J une 10 
29%—Feb. 5/ 1554—June 10 
6534—Jan. 26| 51 —June 10 
95 —Feb. 20; 8544—June 10 
2254—Feb. 18} 13'44—June 10 
884—Feb. 18) 734—June 10 
30 —Feb. 16) 2134—Jan. 5 
8446—Feb. 17| 7234—Jan. 2 
1544—Feb. 11 754—June 2 
9634—May 12) 833%—June 23 
9814 —Jan. 2| 1434—June 16 

19144—Feb. 10 | 12i¢—June 10 
58 —Feb. 10 | 46 —June 10 
39%4— Feb 4 283¢4—June 19 

7| 784%—June 19 


High. Low. Closing. 


6834 
92 
9214 
281, 
12714 
1008% 
210 


52% 


58 
8834 
83 
254 
123 
93} 
206 


4136 
804 
60 


3114 
6914 


69 


58% 
1414 
35 


21 
8534 
4734 
19% 
40 





JUNE, 1908. 


663, 
92° 
8514 
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INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








{ 


Int’st | 




















| 
NAME. Principal | 
Due. | aeenen PP aid. Price. ‘Date. 
Ann Arbor Ist g 4’S..........0000- 1995 | 7,000, 000 es J | 9536 June29,’03 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
‘ Atch Top & 7 gen g 4’s.1995 138. 155,000 nr & so = janet, = 
DT cisieneseeeeesal saasanees 5, 
; adjustment, be. 7i1005 | 1° BE.618.00 [Now | H0rg June? 
” BRNO cccccccccccescee |) csesceces NOV | pr ’ 
4 tameee RES ree 1995 26,112,000 M&N 864oJ une27, 03 
" serial debenture 4’s—- | ' 
. PN isensseeness sud 1903 2,500,000 F& A 97 Aug. 5,02 
" TEGIStCEM .......ceeeeeseee | J ceveceeees PME ovensnsesesbeness 
" 0 eer 191)4 OE Bi ccnccnevcsceseess 
. TEGIStETEM........eeeeseee | J cevesseees Far de sccuteceseeuneees 
” Sy 1905 | ( 2,500,000 [F & Al ...ccccccccccccce 
“ £4 aaeRnaeeaerne Pewee aan cient cli adie 
© ‘GE ikcececcesosese 1906 t CO 
” YOPISTETEM. ........eeeevees | J ceeeeseces | Pan sesdennsanesenees 
. tii ccebenanneed 1907 | ( 2,500,000 |F & Al ....cccccccccceee 
i («s,s OS TEy | wenenasens | ATT 
{ 0 Be iicéeccceccanns 1908 | ( 2,500,000 F& Al ..ccecee cece eeeee 
" ES | nem Pi sneessewsedacnses 
© = BETIESG.... ce seceerece 1909} | 2,500,000 F & Al... .ee eee cece eee 
" FOMISCOTET.......cccccccecs |) cocccccess DE dE ecccdosseucesens 
" BEE Bless vccccccccesee 1910} ¢( 2,500,000 |F & Al ....ccccccccccces 
« registered.......... sess. 5 cotesseenn GME cocederscoceseees 
" SEE Mescneecndeeeoses 1911 t Re te Ot BD ccccsccccesosece< 
” TOEGISTETEM......ceeeecessee | J cesecceces ar aie eovceessesesocecs 
9 GQebdésecoscocccces 1912 | | 2,500,000 |F& Al... ccccccccccces 
© WOMMBRRIOE. .ovcccccs coses et RTE 
” a ss vauineaweanas 1913 t ES ere 
” DP bcdcescoseeeeenns 4) s6nceneane Vg fF rrr 
” DEE tiesanesecnaes 1914; + 2,500,000 F& A| 92% Nov.10,’02 
" RS | Pade en00ceeseeneceees 
» East. Okla. none Pn ay 1928 | 4,520,000 |M & 8) ......cccccccccce 
. . « | yegistered...... S wentaannns EG MEE secedoosssoeseses 
1 " Chic. & St. 4-4 ay 6s. . 1915 De 188 BG) occccce: coccccces 
Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. Ist g. 5s. .1946 1,000,000 J & D| 114% Oct. 8,'02 
Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.Istg.4’s.1952 ; 30.181.000 ft & 8 93144 June29,’03 
" Pb ecmscctencecccecs on 'M Ss anusdaenennsnesie 
Balt. & we g@. 34s. .1925 69,798,000 3 . : one Janie m 
© FOMIBTCTOG, ..ccccccsccces Yo Jan 
“ g- SPSS aS 1948 65,963,000 A &O} 101 June30,"03 
" . 4s. registered........... _— } ‘A &0O!}102 May 29,03 
" fen year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 592,000 M& 8/103 Apr. 18, 03 
Pitt Jan. 4 M. ob Ist g. 3i4s. 1925 11.293.000 M& N 89 June 9,03 
; is:censeseseesee t rn tt dcenmenekanensee 
Pitt + E. co West Via, i EES | 
refunding g4s........ 1 20,000,000 M&N| 96144 June29,’03 
. south" ndiv. 4 349s .1925 | | 41.990,000 2&3 core a = 
leer eect (Qa u 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 700,000 F& A 11414 yune2? 02 
| Cen. Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g.414’s, 1930 1,018,000 M&8/112 Nov.14, "599 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. .1987 4,427,000 M&S 115 J une24, 03 
f Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 2,000,000 | A & O] ...cccccccccccess | 
| Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5's. ...1943 650,000 J & 3/128 June 6,902. 
Rochester a 1st 6's. . -_ 1,900,000 F&A 1d g J 7 s-4 
e cons. Ist 6's, ........0.. 920,000 J & D| 1 n | 
Buff. & —., nw refundg g. 4’s..1951 3 021 000 | J & 3/103 Junelé,. 02 | 
" Tetied aedeea wands snes FS error 
Burlington Cedar R. & N. Ist 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 xz & bp} 102 June30,’03 
( * con. ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 11,000,000) |4 & © aes tear 4 
" EES — ,>'p&O ar 03 | 
| Ced. Rap Ta. Falls & Nor. ist 5°s.1921| 1,905,000 a & o| 118 Jan. 27°02. 
| Minneap’s & St. Louis ist 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 s&p' 49 Aug.24,°95 | 


10 





LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 














High. Low.! Total. 











9514 9434 | 12,000 
100% 9934 986,000 
100 »=100 5,000 
9034 8814| 118.500 
89 85” 255,000 
9354 9134 332,000 
9444 9334| 179,500 
102% 101 | 414,000 
s9°° 39 | °° 1000 
9614 95% y 

8934 8834| 224'500 
116 115. | © 17,000 
12444 1241%4| "4,000 
104% 10134 | "34,000 
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NotTr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices und total sale 
for the month. 
are leased to Company first named. 















Paid. price, 























NAME. Principal 
Due Amount. 
Canada a. nt int. gtd 5’s, = 14,000,000 
2d mor 5’s, eeeeeeseeces ) 6 000 000 
’ neh we hecestacineunenens | 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5’s, 1987 4,880,000 
Central R’y ace Soon ia, lst g. 5’s.1945 
em reste Onl $1,000 85,000 t 7,000,000 
. c » Serene 
> con. g. Se reg.$1,000 & $5,000 t 16,700,600 
» Ist. pref. inc. g.5’s,.....1945| 4,000,000 
e 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 7,000, 
4 . 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,000,000 
r Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.1951 1,840,000 
‘ wx & Nor. Div. en onme 
» Mid. Ga. & Atl diy, g 58.1947 413.000 
| oe Mobile div. ist g. 5’s....1946 1,000,000 
Central of Bow Jersey, gen. lin 
eae 
, a 45,091,000 ; 
Am. oat neroran Co. 5’s, 1921 4,987,000 
4 Lehigh & H. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 ,062, 
Lehigh & W. 3 Coal con. 5’s...1912 2,691,000 
* con,extended gtd. 416s, 1910 12,175,000 
| N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 500, 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 1936 1,500,000 
2,000,000 
: & oe re g., ee ty — 2,000,000 
. Mortgage go , 
s Ist —. ‘ve ca icinaniaiiall 1939 25,858,000 
’ ERE 
» Gen. m.g. 4i6’s.......... 1992 | ¢ 34,834,000 
5 . ETE 650,000 
. a HH Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 6,000,000 
. A.d. ) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 1,000,000 
, 2d con. &: intitle 400,000 
. Warm §. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 2,000,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. ‘Ist gtd. 4’s..... 1940 
Chic. & Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s.... 1949 
” " registered..... 29.696,000 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 
r DM retescunnecene t 22,000,000 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s.1903 | 21,699,000 
f « Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 2,320, 
. wee ly Big sseeceeee ors 077, 
. inols alv. Bosvccese 
” aR t 41,000,000 
. (Lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, _— 2,505,000 
j » . poosasee ses goscates ato 8,222,000 
. ebraska extensi’n 4’ 
i ———i—iCiCi«*« i 25,627,000 | 
' Fg moe cee div. 4’s.. 4 2,750,000 
. s joint bonds.......... 
” , registered ......... 215,780,000 
. 5’s, debentures.......... 3 9,000,000 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8,000,000 
Chicago & E. lll. 1st s. ~ c’y. 6’s.1907 
. EE in cin a edimauinn 2,989,000 
. Ist con. os oid sewed — 2,653,000 
. oon. con. Ist 5’s....... 
) ARETE $ 14,020,000 § 
Chicago & ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4,626,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
e refunding g. 6’s........... 9 4,700,000 | 
ETI 1947 4,142,000 | 
Leuler. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 | 
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LAST SALE. | JUNE SALES. 
Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
105 June26,°03 105% 104%! 41,000 
10554 June25,’03 106 105% 10. 000 
SUE GEL «cece cose | ssccccce 
92 June 4,03) 92 = 92 1,000 
LTE 0 keee see: | écncdces 
122% Jan. 5,03 ee, See 
10434 June30,’03 105% 104 | "254.000 
10544 Sept.18, *01 ince | enemas 
74 Junels,’03 15 724% 111,000 
324% June30, 13 34% 31%)! 112.000 
23% June 8,03 | 2316 29,000 
92 Aug. 21. “02 | iebwiens 
108%4 Sept. 3,02) .... ss. | ceeeeee, 
et, DE “teks tee D eteneaie 
112% Apr. 30, iT) sean use l adeaenen 
131% June23,°03 132 131%! 21.000 
13034 June 4,°03 13034 13034 8,000 
113% Apr. 30,03 | ..6. eee | ceeeeees 
10034 May 15,08| .... .... | 200222! 
116 Junel8,’03 | 101% 100% 46,000 
PL) seen 6066. E wecceccs 
a SE, digas’ bene T eecceses 
113. May 12.03 eh, See 
115 June29,’03 116 114% 17,000 
116 July 16,01 a eel Ne een 
103% J une30, 03 —_ 10% 219,000 
108. =Apr.18,’01 er ee 
ee {aes see 
104 June24,°03 104° 104 16,000 
974% June22,’03 hte 97% 1,000 
106% Oct. 29,02 Se Free 
815g June24,’03 8156 21 88,000 
76 «=June29,°03 76% 7534 98,000 
REGED ED | cece cecc. | eccacces 
10334 June22,’03 | 103% 10344 143,000 
PS cen sean EF cnnnnece 
101% Junell,’03 101% 1005, 8,000 
June30,°03 954% 94 16. 000 
11436 Aug. 6,03) .... 1...) 2202 
101% June24,’02 101% 101% 22,000 
104% Junel9,’03 | 1054, 104% 15,000 
11234 Apr. 17.°01 id: chek © éannies 
100% June 6. 02 | 100% 100% 25, 
9414 June30,03 | 9434 9140 | 1,373,000 
94 Ju ne30, 03 | 94 89 47,000 
105 «=J une30, 03 | 105 105 9,000 
1143¢ Apr. 29°03 pete” Powe 
10 May 6,03) ere yore 
112 Apr. 2. 96 | Site ED etieanees 
131 a 1.708 | SR 5a 
114 — 03 | 115 114 50,000 
119% Apr. 13,°03 aoe Tt heemeeed 
2054 Feb. 5.703 ae Pea 
(126 June27,03/;130 126 12,000 
| oa June29, 03 | 111 111 1,000 
| 11034 May 4 4.03 deus - dead. 2 eadewdes 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, 


BOND SALES. 





price and date;  —, and lowest prices and total sales 
f 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are — to Company first named. 











Principal 
Due. 


Last SALE. 








Price. Date. 











lwaukee & St. Paul. 
Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, ry 
terminal g. 5’s......... a 
gen. g. s series A.. 


gen. g. Bets series B.1989 














meee eerseneneneeMeneneesaeseeesseeeeeees 


. & St. P. 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 | 
Mil., L. Shore & We’n Ist g. 6's. 1921 | 
ext. &impt.s.f’d g 
Ashland div. lst g. 6's 1925 | 
a div -lst ¢.6’s.1924 | 

Say 1907 | 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





ock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. 


registered 
coll. trust serial 4’s 


eereereeeeeee eee eeeeeeee 


eeeeeveeervreeeeeeeeee eee 
eeeoevereeeeeeeeeeeeeaereee 
eeereeereeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeepeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeererrs eee eeeeeeeaeeeeeee 


P 
Chic. Rock L . Pac. R.R. 4’s. 








vy M. R. div. 8, 1926 
Ohi &% Pac. div. > 1910 
Ist ‘Ghic. & P. W. g. 5’s.1921 


Dakota & Gt. 8S. : ee 1916 
Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 
= H’st & Dk. div. 7's, 1910 
ae 1910 | 
ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 | | 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav.. 1919 | 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 | 
ist So. Min. div. 6’s. "1910 | 
Ist 6’s, Southw’ n div., 1909 | 
Wis. & Min. div.¢. 58.1921 | 
Mil. & N. Ist M. L. 6’s.1910 | 
Ist COM. 6'S.....c00 coe 1913 
Northwestern con. 7’s. "1915 | 
extension 4’s... 1886-1926 


FOMISTCLOEA....cccccccccccccs 
BOM, Be HAG. cccccccecs 1987 | 
WOMGOTOS oc ccccccccse-css | 
sinking fund 6’s. 187921929 
remistered.........sscccces 
sinking fund 5s’. -1879-1929 | 
Pe@istered......scccecccees 
ee 1909 | t 
a seiadtiannmaweiieia 
ee 1921 | 
i a deben, 5’s. i933. it 
FOMISCETOG....ccccccccccccss 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 | 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s...1905 | 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s ....... 1910 | 


Des Moines. fe Ft. pode saii'e ids | 
Au, i ah aibnene 905 | 


nsion 4€ 


ES 
see 
Cot Cy 
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co 
ee 
co 
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S: 
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.1917 
1917 


Sat Sy et 
i 


Ley” 


2 ad * - 


ppuuueeeeeese ee eee EREEE 


Keokuk & | oe Ist u**s = .1923 
{ small bond.. . 1923 





ge ep RP RP RP Re a RR eee ee ee eee eee eee 


COUUNNAAZAAAZAZAZAZAAZAZAAZAZAALAAZA 





178 May §8,’03 
110% Way eae. 03 
110 June24,’03 
lll Dee. 8, 02 
10434 Jan. 29, 02 
116% Apr. 29,03 

11854 May 15. 03 
1134 Junel8,’03 
117 J une24, 03 
11134 May 1,’03 
137% July 18, 98 
119% May 15, 03 
10734 Aug.28,"02 
183 Feb. 28,703 


113% June2r, 03 


117 June 4.°03 117 


113 May 20,702 


1324 Junel7,’03 
10130 May 15,’08 
10634 Oct. 9.02 


100% J une!” 03 


108 Oct. 9,02 
195% May 2,°03 
11534 Apr. 3!),°03 
129% Junel2, 03 
120% May 28,703 
142% Feb. 10, 02 
13844 May 5,’03 
107% Feb. 21.01 
114% Sept.17,’02 


127% June 1,°03/ 1 
12254 Junel5,’03 
105% J une29, 03 
107 =Jan. 16, 03 


‘is Dee. “6702 
10034 July 2,’02 


99% July 10,702 
9934 June28,’02 


oeereeweeneeeeaneeeee 


9434 Jan. 9.03 
108% June 9. 03 
107 Oct. 1. 01 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


LAST SALE. 





JUNE SALES. 








Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 











Chic.,St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
. con. 6’s reduced to 34’s.1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
North Wisconsin ist mort. 6’s..1930 

| St. Paul & Sioux City 1st6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 

Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’! g. 6’s...... 1982 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 

Choc.,Oklahoma & Gif.gen.g. 5s. — 
" eS ere 195 


Cin., Ham. & Day. am s’k. f’d des 1905 
Cin. Day. & Tr’ n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St. L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 | 


St. Louis div. a col. trust g.4’s.1990 | 
ss cegteanieee ears 


White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chic. Ist g. 4s. 1936 | 
” registered ndeeeseooetedenes 


» sink. fund 7’s......... 
” gen. “consol 6s peeceust 1934 
" Se 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 1940 | 
hio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 
eoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. ..1940 
4 . ee 1990 





Olev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s, .1938 

) LET 
Col. Midlid Ry. Ist g. 4’s........... 1947 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 48.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. +0 oe .1907 


Morris & Essex ist m7’s.. .1914 
" ee Oy Me Fike .wevecées 1915 
e registered................. 


+N. Y., Lack. & West’n. ist 6s...1921 
r | 1923 

" terml. imp. 4’s. » «001928 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. Ist 7 *g..1906 
arren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd zg. 314s. 2000 


pelawase & Hudson Canal. 
a4 Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. st 








Sadun aeienenn endl 17 

Albany & ‘Susq. ist c. g. 7’s.....1906 
» regis EE 

" whe iiindnsoceuieasedl 1906 

r ee 
Rens. & Saratoga ist c. 7°s...... 192] 
Palitececenssedecoutd 1921 


. 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s...1936 

” EE ae 1936 

P impt. m. g. 5’s. . 1928 

Denv. & Southern dd 2g. ‘8. ‘fg. 5's, 1929 

Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 8 .1917 

Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 

I ai a ta ncn la cieaell 1995 

Detroit Southern Ist g. 4°S....... 1951 

Ohio South. div.1stg. she 1941 

Duluth & [ron , Sauer Ist 5’s......1937 
— red 


2d 1 1916 
Duluth So. Shove & At. gold 5’s. . 1987 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist g 5’s..1941 























Cin. ‘Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 | 


Spefield & OL “div. Ist g. 4’s. “is 


© 


n. 6’s sass | 
} Cin. ‘S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g.5°s1928 | 
Clev., C., C. = ine. ck, See or he 
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,| 180% June<2,’03 | 130% 


oy] May 28,03 
374% Sept.23,'02 | 


134 June 8,03 | (124° 
| 81 June25,°03) 838% 


14 Junel0,’03 | welll 
109 Apr. 28. 03) .. 


1 
| 
ice Mar. 10, "03, 


111% Dec. 9,701 ! 
(1138 (Oet. WU. 19° | ‘ 
1114 June23 23.703 | 111% 


oi4 anaes 03 | 98 
101% Oct. 8,702) .... 


95 motte 
104 aged | 104 


107% June 30, 98 | 

114% Junel7,"03 | 114%4 
134% Jan. 7,°02 | 

1193g Nov. 19. *89 | , 
131 Junell. 08 | 131 


104% Nov.19,’01 | 
‘Siig Fuineds,03 | 6604 
68 Junel6,’03; 7t 


114 Dec. 19,°02 | 
127% Jan. 25,02 | 





731% June26,03| 73% 


88 J une30, 03 | 8078 
102 Dec. 27,°93 | 


1134 June 1,03 | 
129144 June 9, 03 
13414 May 14,703 | 
140 Oct. 26, 98 
131% Apr. 23,°03 ‘3 
115 June 2°03 | 115 
10244 May 27,°03; ... 
— June30, 03 | 110 
102 Feb. 2°03 ona 





113% 


137% June 8,03 | 187% 
149 Aug. 5,01) .... 
108% Junel9,’03 | 108% 


ia Rov is 10534 


— 


9834 June24,’03 | 9934 
62 June 9°03 63 
91° June 1.°03/ 91 
110 Juneis, os 110 


115 Junel6,03| 115° 
113 June 6,°03 ' 113 





13014 
i3i 


81 
114 


111% 
9634 


b— 


01 


93 
67 


73 
8644 


11344 


12954 12914 


" 115 


" 10934 
137% 
10814 
10514 
9834 
oF 
91 
110° 


115 
113 
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eeeeeeee 
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72,000 
47,000 


eee eevee 


eeeeeveee 


33,000 
126,000 
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BOND SALES. 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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” alia Int'et| VAST Save JUNE SALES. 
AME. rmetpal | Amount. |p; 
Due. Paid.| Drice, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
t ext. £. VB...0...ccsceeeeee 1947| 2,482,000 M& N/| 114 May 25,708 Rp perenesy ' 
[ t Riserebeie Bite) Samos lee sl ee ag) cee oe | 
exten - ,618, ay secs cece | covcsece 
dthextended «. $'s....1920| 2926000 |A & 0| 117 Dec.1902| .... .... | ...secs, 
» 5th extended g. d's... 1038 709,500 J & D| 101% June2s, 03 101% 101% 1,000 
»  Istcons. gold 7’s.......1920 6,500,000 M&S a Junels, = 13434 13246 8,500 
” lst cons. fund g. 7’s. ...1920 ,699, M&S pr. 1,’ te wenn | apienin 
Erie K.R. Ist con.g g-4s prior bds.1996 34.000.000 } =e = A mea 9934 9814; 211,000 
" PE cnecccescecsesses sienna 9 UD [ seve coos | eosscace 
. Ist one. oan. lien g. 48.1996 | | 34 ge agp | } - 864% June30,’03 864 8334 593,000 
ins+¢eses encenane ww" | Cl sosenseninenesene | £006 anes... éseageen 
ay col. trust g. 4’s, _ 32,000,000 |F & A| 91% June29,’03 9214 903% 26,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 2,380,000 |J & D| 125% Junel7,’03 12545 12518 1,000 
Buffalo & Doqeuwestern g. 6's. “1908 1.500.000 Pe debenseueetius weeeeur ; 
” eee sina et sessenesensasoans sand cane BE esenenns 
ieoawe stiri ist rey 4 He ee co ee — = eT 119 =s119 16,000 
efferson st g As P »SUU, ug. 9, eoee cece | ccccecce 
long Dos Dock x £, = a ao 1935 7,500, t & O| 134% June30,’03 | 134% 134% 2,000 
oa y , : 
ist b id. curréney 8 Boa tnsse ' 1,100,000 | MOM | 11006 Dec. 17GB] cece coce | ccccccee 
- 09 Oc mp ’ E + 
Co. Ist currency 6’s........... 913 8,396,000 , E1G1G Ape. BB"0B | -20- see | cerceees 
is es —~ Lake gt g 5's. 1946 t 1.453.000 )Ma&N 109 Oct. 27, 198 
" Pisceeseestooesces evenes Kp th | ie cll aapiea we PRA, Samagetrion 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g. o — oe 3,500,000 |A & 0/ 110% June 9,’03 110% 110% 45,000 
N.Y., Sus. * pol ies refdg. g. 5 ea ary i : . 10334 Magia 08 | 11 _ 2,000 
° eoeseecseecesece VD, eore eee | ceoessese 
° — 8 err 94 2,546,000 |F & A} 106% Mav 26,°038 | .... wees | ceees eee 
” ae ° me t 2 900.000 M > N/} 108 ay 1.°0 ee 4 es6e sous 9 éecesoos 
ere tig See ae al cccccceceseceoces seebnwns 
| Wilkesb. & Past. ist gtd g. 5’s..1942 3,000,000 |3 & D|112 May 9,°03 | 2... cece | cccccece 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 3,000, F & 3/121 June23,°03}121 = 121 1,000 
0 lst General g 5’s..... +++ L942 2,223,000 (A & O| 104 June22,’03 104% 103 10,000 
; ama Nemes gets) Bowe ae Sas game | cee oc 
. ul. Co. Bch. Is Bae. 50, BOPGD SE ccs ccce | ccccccce 
Evans. & Ind’p. Ist con. g g 6’s. ...1926 1,591,000 |3 & 3/115 May 28,°02| .... wee | ccccccee 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist x 5's. . 1918 3,000,000 13 & 3| 100 Sept. 6, nT eens ses b éscasoes 
186 CON. BBS IM) 48700000 [3 & 3| 108iS Heb. BHM! | TIP IIS 
” c n eeeeeeeeeeeee s ‘ ) ° 4 eeee eoere fF eooeeee 7 
Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 444’s.1941 1.000.000 |3 & 3/105 Mar.11.°98| .... .... | .ccceeee 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs. dep. ist 6’s. 1921 8,176,000 |...... 105% June29,’03 | 10644 104 79,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 2,863,000 3 & J| 811% June25,"03| 824% 81% .000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 2,000.00 |aA & 0/103 Apr. 20,038 cnn tube 0 dxeaanns 
Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g 5s......... 1945 2,922,000 |3 & 31| 10934 May 11, TN i! oles Mees 
Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 5,360,000 J & 3| 109% May 19.03 Henan 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s..1952 | | 9 gay yoo |F & J | 106%4 Mar. 9,03 | .... 0 2... | cee eeeee 
ee ce annennndineee — ° | BNE, EIS ipriniebiniesy 
Hock. Val. Ry. iat oom. g. 414’s...1999 t 12.157,000 |F & J| 10744 June29,"03 | 108 = 107 71,000 
” eR ~_— TS ewes ey premiera 
Col. Hock’s ’ Val. lst ext. g. 4’s.1848 1,401,000 | a& 0/100 June20,'03;100 100 23,000 
{ilinois Central, Ist g. 4’8......... 1951/1 4,500,000 {sas 11244 May 28,908 |... sees | soseeees 
registered... .......cecccees es 2 ar. 12,1 Ea esos coos | necaneee 
i= + rep oS ¢ 490,000 | | Fey | oe Mar. 28703 — 
. s sster mes GT TPE «ccce ccce | cccccece 
ane } spmaan gs] esa) ES |S 
" total outstg....$13,950,000 | 
. —_ yeas gold 4°s. 1952 t 15,000,000 |4 & 0. ‘104 ey aS eer eee 
. RE TI sities A & 0} 102 ct 7 ene, ne 
. ool t.¢.4sL.N.0.&Tex.1953 M&N_ 101% Junel7,’03 | 101% 101 27,000 
’ RE 24,679,000 M & N!| 10454 May 2. . “ wi on iad teacmeati 
. poo ns gale . 1950 t 3.000.000 3 & D| 1086 Mar. RD. ‘ene ened © eonseune 
ei alia a _— J ay 24,’ wads atta 
’ ey -£. 3446's. 1953 ! t 14.320.000 |J & J wo oe Ss ison xnee f andieene 
J —6—ti«N RR | ew Jad ec. 8, wees ala ail 
* ag pee div. reg. gh 1921 | 600,000 F&A! 9 Dec. 21.°99 see aees Diessetiebe 
> ae Been! | t 4,980,000 /5 § 5 | so1g gan She |, one 
. g. isd eeidectaeeosiog 1951 qn\tI & J Junelo. 03 9 
. ie t 6,821,000 | & 3 1iKRept.1095 | —_ 
* Sprafield div istg 314’s,1951 | t 2.090.000 \F & J = — RS a ai les 
" BUSOU ccccccce cocccese | aides J&dI rh seen cove § éceceoes 
’ bes ane Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | 5.425.000 |F & A ity 4 Tn ‘smienaie we 
PELE AT _—" F&A an Sete 
Belleville & Caroat ist 6’s...... i933 | 470,000 '3 & D!'124 May 16,03' .... .... 1 ...... oe 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Norg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 








NAME. Principal | 
Due. — 








Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 
* gold 5’s, registered... 

. i icncheaceceseutl "1951 

. register Méeteneeeneresase 

. Memph. ev. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 

iscovcccoteccosese 

St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1931 

Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s...... 1935 

, Dr 0 is occcecccees 1935 


Indiana, Lilinois & Iowa Ist g.4’s..1950 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. _ 


’ 2d ¢? - ne Seedendésunceel 
8 err = 
lowa Central ist SE . ccuncoes 


refunding g. 4’s “1951 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 


ET 1929 
uknees City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 
° POG ccc ccccvccccccoscces 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s.. .1937 
, 2d mtge. g. 5’s. ey 
Northern Ohio ist gtd g 5s... 1945 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 
” regis -_ itiess-enanieweenns 


” reg ister nlm nh alah caine madi 

Lehigh pf ‘Coal Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s —_ 
le RE GR ERE 

Lehigh & N. Ys gtd g. 4’s..... 1945 

{ Es Elm.,Cort. & N. Fetes kes pfd 6’s 1914 
" g. gtd 5’s....... 

Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1931 

Ist com. @. 4°S......escee- 1931 

‘Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1938 

, Ferry Ist g. 444’s...... 1922 

. i iicteennacesent 19382 

, unified eS: 1949 

deb. g. 5’s........ 1934 

: Brooklyn + ~ Montauk Ist 6’s oceans 

ST 191 


~ 
i. We BkIn gM. B.1st c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ioker. 5s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
{ Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 


f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s....... 1930 
P RRR 1937 
nified gold 4’s. ...1940 
FOMISCOTO 2 60000 cccccs 1 
collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
E., Hend. & N, Ist 6’s. .1919 
L. ‘Cin. &Lex.g. 446’s,..1931 
N.O.&Mobilelstg. 6's. .1430 
Sere 1930 
Pensacola diy. g. 6’s...1920 
St. Louis div. Istg. 6's. 1921 
8 Saree 1980 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.19%1 
Ken. Cent. g@. 4’s...... 1987 
L.& N.& Mob.& Monte 
Ist. g. 4468........... 
South. Mon. joint 4's. 1952 
Ponce 6006460s00c0 
N. Fla. & 8S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6's, 192% 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 
So. & N.Ala. si’fd.g.6s,1910 
Lo. & Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 
Manhattan Kailway Con. 4’s..... 1990 
. Em 


esse S8@eeeseeeees 
@ 's 








Lasr SALE. JUNE SALES. 
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105 Jan. 22, 19 
125% Jan. 12, 03 
1264 Nov.18,’01 | 
1045g Apr. 11,’02 | 
10644 Aug. af 99 


Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. mr, 1932 
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tatag tS 


111 Jan. 22,’02 


10514 Mar. 3,°03 
112. Mar.10,°02 
112% Jan. 10,°02 


112% Apr. 9,702 
115 June27,03/115 114% 


112) Junel5,’03/;112_~=111 
10134 June30,’03 | 10144 1004 


RP RS RS ES 
BP ge BP BP & gp & op & 
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83 
11l May 18,03 
114% May 19,038 
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118. Mar. 30,°038 | .... .... 
Te Junels5, o 112% 111% 











a ee oe 
& B gp ge & & gw 


Paid. Pr ice. Date. High. Low.| 


Total. 














Jan. 28,°U3 | 


121 Feb. 24. 99 
101 Mar. 3, 02 + 
107% Mar. 28° 03 
10744 Dec. 18.°01 
102, May 12,103 | 


22% May 12,703 | — 
1.6 June24,’03 | 98 96 
7444 Feb . 20,708 | 


111 Juneis.03 |} 111°" 111° 


92 Junell,’03 92 92 


6816 June2z6, 03 | 6994 67% 
6344 Oct. —_ ieee ween 


117% June 4.°03 | 117% ut 
Tie Junel7,’03 | sr 11g 


June:9,’03 | 
2 | 


110 Feb. 3,70 a 
108% Junel7, 03 | 108% 108% 
109% Junel8,02| . cean 
1135 June 1. °08 | i 1394 11354 
109% Oct. 18.99 ‘ sihieie 
108% Sept. 8,701, 


eeeeerteeeev eee eaeee 


100 Mar.25, 00 | | 


| 
118 Jan. 22,°03 | —err 
101 Nov. 22,799 | . saci 
100% June23,’03 | 100% 100% 
100% J unel2,03 100% 100% 
102% May 5,97 


9914 June 6.03| 99% 99% 





Feb. 27,°98 





6 Suned0,"8 | 


eeeeeePeeneeeeeaenee 


9716 June23.03 | 91, 


107% June 2,°02 | 107% 171% 


9114 Junes0.03 | 9146 91 





| eae 
10146 June3O, "03 | 10134 10196 


108% Dec. 17. 02 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace ure leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 


Amount, 


LAST SALE. 


id. Price. Rate. 


JUNE SALES. 














Metropolitan Elevated Ist 6’s....1908 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 


Mexican Central. 


* con. Mtge. 4’S........+.. 1911 
, Ist con. inc. 3’S.........- 1939 
@ Beentsncccesesacccses 939 
" equip. & collat. g.5’s....1917 
» 2d series g. 5’S........06- 1919 
. col.trust g.44<’slst se of 1907 


Mexican Internat’) lst con g. 4’s,197 


. stamped gtd......cccccscece 
Mexican pes oo a 1910 
. FOMIBTOTOG.. ccc cccccccccccces 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 
, Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s...... 1909 
. Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 
” Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 
. Se GOR, MDa ccccccesces 1934 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 
mped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8,8 M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. 1926 
” amped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., ist c. g. 4’8.1938 
" stamped pay. of int. gtd. 





Missouri, K. & T. lst mtge g. 4’s.1990 

” 2d mtge. g.4’S......... 1990 

, 1st — gold 5’s.. .....1944 

St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s... .2001 

Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s....1940 

Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5's. 1942 

bes Shrevept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
Kan. City & Pacific 1st g. 4’s 

Mo. Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 


aoe Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 


" 3d mortgage 7’s....... 1906 
. trusts gol S’sstamp'd1917 
. EE 
. l[st collateral gold 5’s.1920 
" I 


Cent. Branch Ry.I|st gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. ist 5’s.1926 
+ Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 
" 2d extended g. 5’s.....1938 

St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&I. gr. 5°s1931 
. stamped gtd gold _ 1931 

” poe th *3.1929 

” TE 
 Verdigris V'y Ind. & W.18t 5°19 


Mob. & te , prior lien, g. 5’s...1945 
‘e eect?" s-orerraaas 


eeereeeeeeeeeer eee eeeeeeee 


small 
Mob. "J ackson& Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
” lst extension 6’s...... 1927 





” th Miictecsentekve 

ontg”’ veda. Ist g. wee 1947 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1931 
» collateral g. 4’s........ 1930 


Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s...1913 
Ist cons. g. 5’s 1928 


Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 


s 
7 Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
o 
© Ist@sT.& Pb........... 1917 





RS 
85 


- 

















10,818,000 
2,544,000 . 


1,061,000 


3,208,000 | 
8,280,000 
| 21,949,000 | 


40,900,000 
000 
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Babbage 
gp & ge Re 


wewoue ee 
eee ee we 
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wo & RASrPoSoe od 
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Zero 


i rt ee ee oe 


BP RP RP pe BRP RP RB pe BR RR on oe BP RP RRR on Be BP Be Be 


DuaeuUMOOrPnurrrPmn ZZ OrUnzZ 


Cy St Oy 
Coq Ca Sat 


ey an & 
Cee Re e 
nr Oa oO 

















Be RRP we Rw BP & 
COM NUK M 


77% June30,'03 , 7 
| 233 June30,"03 | 
1544 Junedv,’03 | 


eeeeeerveevere ee ee 


9634 June27,’03 | 974 


905g July 29,’01 


105 May 2,i9° 


144% Apr. 7,703 | 
11634 Feb. 24.03 | 
123% Apr. 29,703 


121 21,’02 


114% J une22,’03 | 
9946 June23,’03 | 


102 Mar. 26,°87 
103 ‘Nov.il,*01 
8934 June 18.91 
98 Apr. 3,01 


97 =June29,’03 
81 June30,"03 


105% July 2 3s “02 
90 May 14,’03 
109 June25,"03 


119 June26,’03 
108 Junel9,’03 
10434 June29,’03 


91% May 26,’03 


100 May 1,701 | 


10354 May 4,°03 
112.) Apr. 13,03 
112 June30. *038 
112% Dec. 18.702 
88 June30,’03 


109 <Aug.31,19”’ 
90 Feb. 4,703 
93 Apr. 25.°02 


102.) July 25,02 


129% Junel2,03 | 1: 


12433 Apr. 28,03 

94 May 20,03 

ne Mar. 30, a 
Feb. 3.103 


9614 Nov. 30, "01 


124 June24,’03 


112% May 28, 303 | 
i” we r. 28,” 01 | 


116 July 3t 02 
110 Dec. 20,799 


102 June30,"03 | 102% 





‘J & J 111% Junel5,03 | 111% 111 


78 June30,03| 78% 76 


108% Aug.13,'94 | 








| High. Low.| Total. 
4,000 
75 115,000 
2134 | 986,000 

1434, 233,0 
9514 | 80,000 
114% | 1, 0€¢ 
9914 21,000 
97 278,000 
79 000 
100% 9,000 
4g 101 | 21,000 
" 108% | 19,000 
118% 26,000 
108 11,000 
103% | 144,000 
144 10344 | 112,000 
4 111 | "167,000 
87 | 102,000 
129% 3,000 
124 2,000 
102 130,000 
297,000 
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i BOND QJUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


















































i —— a ipal ‘ , Int’st LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
a Due. moun. | Paid. . . 
; Price. Date. |High. Low. | Total. 
d N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R.g. mt 1997 J & 3| 108% June30,’03 is 103 4,000 
' pt ae t 65,261,000 |5 & 3/100 June29."03 100 10,000 
. , debenture 58, . .1884-1904 t 4.480.000 | & 8 10134 June24,’03 10158 101% 3,000 
debenture 5's. reg.. sntiing M & 8S} 100% June26,’03 101% 101% 9,000 
. reg. deben., 5’s. _ 1889-1904 639,000 |M & S| 10344 Apr.30,’01 son A @eeanens 
. vo ao g. 4’s.. 1890-1905 5,094,000 J . D| 9934 ‘a une Rh 997% 9934 5,000 
” EE . JI&D ec. 12,°0% peee sone | S¢eeeeee 
i ; sins Sony ae {8,581,000 | 3 § N ‘tis Nov. 8703 ag po 
if ake Shore col. g. 34S.......... F&A 4 Junesdv,’ 90 ’ 
: Mickicar eer’ Seer 90,578,000 |g 4 8% Junew, "03 | $9 8534 235,000 
chigan Central col. g s ( F&A unes0,’ 8 87 ’ 
a 0 er ae sean eekae tone 19,336,000 F&A 108% =. tee = iit nit voeeraas 
ch Creek 1s , .. 1M J & 3) 10 une 9,’ 108% 108 ‘ 
,  cnicceceue-esanes ‘ 5,000,000 J & 3/106 Jumnel7,’98| .... _ eeeeeees 
. 2d gtd. g. 5’s...........1936 LL ES Pena eet 
. oot, it atl enn ‘ sare issi tS eelnewene Pan teigdesvaavede | sees eee 2 008 geee 
" ext. Ist. ~ 3 Bos PE cissentecoeecones | s6e0 c60s |. 8680ce00 
” Pe ctccnescvesnnces ‘ 4,500,000 PGE Sedeveorcccecoces | cues 600d | ¢9%eenes 
chow rage ef; oe do home DE CET <cccevesdensenes 1 seen 0006.) 80600008 
earfie it. Coal Corporati ’ 
py ates gta. i, Peser. A 1046 | — eee GE Ba GABE dsc. case | cdeseee 
” small bonds series B...... ‘ Dat titi¢ieneenennse th webs 6nd .4 S9000080 
ouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 Oe en week. 1 WeeGense 
Mohawk & Malone lst gtd g. 4’s. = ayy baby 1108 oay 6, 4 ate weeea 5 Renuebee 
" eee renee aay: 900, pt. BEPC. GUL) cece coos | cevcoves 
N. Jersey June, HB. g.ist #8.1966 1,650,000 F&A DM! cian aeae 2 seteewes 
- vs . me. Se, «--, boo saas, yoni F&A idsig BN iesentaen Eh shee «ese | 60060000 
utnam|I|stcon.gtdg.4’s 4,000, AkO NOV.1B, GS 1 ccc cece | cevccees 
{ West Shore Ist g Ist g. aay = 130,000 | A & O ‘ogg 3 penn rrp ree 
est Shore lst guaran s. J& J une26,’0 110%6 109% : 
50,000,000 : +> 
Si Acn¢cevesiesanes asia J & J| 106% Junel6,’03 23,000 
Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s.......... 1903 t 6.312.000 io 101. June27,"03 i0t ”® t00s 6,000 
» con. 2d registered... .1903 oo J&D}101 Junel8,03| 101 101 15,000 
’ g tr aecrnmeleeeeennial 1997 J&D/)101 June24,’03/ 101% 101 17,000 
“penton ce + 48,820,000 /5 & pli0s Jan 643 |... | ceec cee 
Detroit, a Toledo lst 7’s. 1906 924,000 |\F & A} 114 Feb. 6,°02| .... 1... | cecceee. 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd ec. 5’s...1938 840,000 |J & J) ....... woeneensoe! eves seen | ¢eewoces 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s_ ..1934 1,500,000 |}3J & 3} 124 Jam. 5°08) ....  .c00 | coccccee 
Pitt ee AL ist gtd 6’s.. ‘io oo J&I\180 Jan.21,°0B| .... coos | cccccees 
an inninaaiail l ; iT seececadeeeiense l o6ee cso ' | 80¢0ee00 
McKspt & Bell. Vv. at 6’s.. 1918 If? eee ee 
Michigan Cent. 6’s.............. 1909 1,500,000 |M& S| 112 May 13,°08| 1... 1... | eecceees 
i { 8,576,000{ | © stl Ia Mar. 13 ee ee) 
" _ ! J3&J3}110 Dec. 701 aa Poree 
" Ds sctetsibnchutetana 2,600,000 J & 3| 10644 NOV.26,19" | .... wee | coceeees 
“i Sy Seec, by let pe. 2,000,000 
Fae: .000, OS eee eres on occe 
. OPS  — EEE 1952 TET ccccoccesseneess fF e000 <6ee | G00 000 
Battle C. Stuns Ist g. g. 3’s...1989 EY OE a cidinscneenenene cece cece | cevccoes 
N. Y.& Harlem Ist mort. 7 Tse. _ t 12,000,000 | M & N 10980 wor: ST | e606. e600 | 60600e00 
" ’s registere os M&N a 6,19” aay eer 
ee ) # by 5 yg x fie Bs 1,200,000 | A & O 11944 ie. 3.” ane ee - oonnss i 
g. con. Ist ext. 5’ u A & O| 117% Junel0,03 | 117% 11 8,000 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 2,081,000 Ak&O _ si i ileal _ _ seecoece 
Qumene % Rome 24 gtd goid 5's. 1915 400,000 | F & A} 11334 Jan. 25,°02 | 6... cee | cece eee 
. W.& O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 DETTE ois 66 eonenne | esoe 0666 | ¢¢60bces 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 1,800,000 |3J & J 107% POD. 3,°UB] ccc coce | cocccees 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s...1987 A&O|}102 June27,03| 103 102 45,000 
> ©registered...............e+0- { 19,425,000 | 4 & O| 103 SPT, cceu cane | whessave 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
{ Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s....... 1937 2,838,000 | M & N/ 13134 Apr. 29,°03 | 1... 0 cece | cocceees 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 575 000 | M & N| 115% Oct. 15,°94|) 1... 0 6... | ce eee eee 
Y.& —— Ist 7’s.. ion 1 000 O00 J & J| 10644 May 14. i ccckine oct asheition 
” _ , er . J&I3\/105 May 12,038 | 1... cece | ccccores 
N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’dingIistg. 4's, 1992 t 16,937,000 | M & s| 109144 June26,°03 101 100% 38,000 
»  registered....... $5,000 only. vocvencsae TERE EE GEE «(EE TT vcce cece | Kocceece 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 1,380,000 |M&N/114 Feb. 4, 03 | | -peee Sane. | weoecees 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 | 7,283,000 | M & N| 133% ape. 25,03 | sues doce B adeooces 
* imp’mentand ext. 6’s.. oe | 5,000,000 | F & A| 128 i Doel ekee eeen | seseeges 
* New River Ist 6’s........ 2,000,000 la & O; 182% apr: 16,°03 | | sane seco © Beneeese 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Notrre.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Norfolk & wast. Ry lst con. g. 48.1996 


, POMMCOTOG.c ccccccce coccccce 

" SE Wn cccocescecesste 

" Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s. i9di 

‘ C.C.& T. lstg.t. g g 5’s1922 

» Sci’o Val&N. *. Ist g.4’s,1989 
N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
" Pins cocccececcenacs 

" om. a seek i ilbeceseseee 2047 

St. Paul "s & Duluth div. g. 4’s...1996 
ME scccceee ceacecece 





4 St. Paul "s ‘N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
registered certificates. . 


St. Paul & Duluth | a 1931 
. 2d 5 nicon Ninth meade 1917 
" Be Gs Me BOcescccesee 1968 





| Washington ‘Con. Ry ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacitic ‘erm. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 


Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 
* gen. mortg. g 6’s........ 1987 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 444’s....1917 
” s. f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
f Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, 1921 
. EET OS 1921 


g 
” gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 
" td.3% col. tr.cts.serB 1941 


rust Co. ctfs. g. 344’s.1916 
Cate, St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5’s. .19382 
ETA 
Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.1942 
Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.444’s Ser. A.1942 
" SE iicwdntnnnmasdad 4 

" » int. reduc. 3% p.c. 

” ae : —. eeeeueoun 1 


Ser 1950 
E. &Pitts. pony vata. - Bigs Ber. B..1940 
C..1940 


4 Newp. & Cin. Bee Co. gtdg. 4’s..1945 
Pitts.,C. C. & St. L. con. g 444’s. 





” FE aes: 1940 

” _. 3 Y pee 1942 

4 OSTEO © BOG. ccc cccccs 1942 
" Series D gtd. 4’s...... 1945 

” Series E gtd. g. 3146S... .1949 
Pitts., Ft. Pores C. Ist 7’s. 1912 
, 3d ER 1912 
Tol WalhondingVy. &O.\st gtd. bds 
446’s series A.......... 1931 
" 416’s series B.......... 1933 
l © #8 series C.......00- 1942 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st RI Est. g 4’s...1923 
(con. sterling gold 6 per cent. ..1905 
con. currency, 6’s registered ...1905 
con, a 5 = Deensneneses 1919 
SCTE 
con, gold 4 Der TE l 

ten year conv. 34's. .1912 


4 Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g.4’s... 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 346’s. .1943 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s..... 1935 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 41%4’s 1941 





Tay & Lewistown Istz.4’s.1936 
U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 
.. 1921 


ical & Pekin Union Ist we... 
a m 4146’s 
Pere Mar ew tree 
{ Flint & 
" Ist con. gold 5’s. . 1939 


| Sag’ 


Pine Creek Railway 6's ; 1982 | 
Pittsburg, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6's. 1922 | 


} 














ere Marquette g. 6’s. .192U | 


” Port Huron 4d Ist g 5s, 1989 | 
w Tusc. & Hur.ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 

















| 








Int’st | 
Amount. Paid. | 
A&O 

36,210,500 | A & O 
A&O 

ee J&D 
Jad 

5,000°000 J&N 
QJ 

t 100,209,500 ; 3 

+ 56,000,000) @ F 
J&D 

t 9,215,000 { |3 & P 
F&A 

t 7,985,000 { | FM 
1,000,000 |\F & A 
2,000,000 |A & O 
1,000,000 |3 & D 
1,538,000 | QMCH 
3,692,000 |J & J 
2,000,000 |J & D 
2.428.000 |A & O 
4.446.000 |3 & D 
2,386,000 |A & O 
1,049,000 |M&N 
Jas 

+ 19,467,000 ay 
5,000,000 |MmM&s 
10.000,000 |F & A 
18,666,000 |M & N 
1,506,000 A&O 
cies. oie A&O 
1,063,000 |3 & J 
3,000,000 |s & J 
1,561,000 |a & O 
439,000 | ...... 
3,000,000 |M&N 
1.933.000 |F & A 
2,250,000 |\3 & J 
1,508,000 |3 & 3 

' 1,400,000 |g & J 
| 10,000,000 |A&O 
| 8,786,000 |aA & O 
1,379,000 |M&N 

| 4°983:000 | m & N 
} 10,840,000 |r & A 
2,407,000 |3 & J 
2,047,500 |y & J 
2,000,000 |A & O 
1,500,000 |a & J 
978,000 |s & T 
1,492,000 |M& S58 
1,675,000 |M& N 
22,762,000 |J & J 
4,718,000 |Qm15 
M&S 

+ 4,998,000 | M& 
3,000,000 |M & N 
20,712,000 |M & N 
5,389,000 |M& 8s 
1,000,000 |\s & J 
1,250,000 |M&N 
1,300,000 |F& A 
4,455,000 |\s & J 
500,000 |J & I 
5,646,000 |M&s 

1,495,000 | QF 
1,499,000 |M&N 
3,999,000 |A & O 
2,850,000 |M & N 
3,325,000 |A & O 
1,000,000 |F&A 
3,500,000 |J & D 
2,400,000 'A& O 


Price. 


LAST SALE. 


| 


JUNE SALES. 





Date. | High 


Low. 


Total. 





9814 June30,03 | 98% 


100% Jan. 13,°02 


89 June29,"03 | 9014 


| 


Wit July 12°10) 


Jun 


71% June30,’03 
704% Mer. 9,’03 
101 Junel6,’02 


125 Apr. 21,°03 
132 July 28,98 
118 Nov. 6, 02 
110 Oct. 6,02 
964% Mar. 3,038 
9446 Feb. 19. 01 


June29,’03 
Mar. 26,03 


95% June24,’U3 
122% Feb. 9,703 
110 May 3, 92 
121 Oct. 22,19" 


eeeeeeeeeeeeneeene 


eeeeeoevoeeeeeeeeeee 


110% June 3,’03 
11034 Junel8,’03 
116% Feb. 14. *01 
—e — oy 02 


12754 — a1 02 
128 Jan. 26, 03 
120 Mar. 16,’08 


eeeeeeeeeeneeneeeee 
eeeeeeee eevee eenee 


*eeeeereereeeeeeeee 
eeeeveeveeeeeeeeeee 
eee eeeeveeeeeeeee 

eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee 


9% Junes30,’03 
110 Aug.28,19’ 


117 May 1,19 
124% Apr. 18, "08 
9 Junel6,’03 


120% May 27,’03 
109 May 26.03 
109 Mav 28,’03 
137" Nov. 17.98 
107% Oct. 26,°93 


1 





e30,’03 | 99 
03 | 1 
03 


0544 


954% 


95 


98 

89 

f 
10134 


101% 
10% 


oor 


110 


95 


94 





reeeeeee 


eee«eeeee 


ee@ereee® 


eeeeeveeve 


eeeeever 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— 


for the month. 


Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 





Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s....... 1922 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 
. Ist Cons. 5°S......0.0- .1943 
visteburg & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 
. P.M. & Co., ctfs., .... 

Pittsburg. Y & Ash. Ist pon tang 5's, 1927 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S.......00. 199 
f registered. asad iii ain 
} Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 
} " registered..... 
Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g.4’s.1951 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s..... 1939 
, mge & col.tr.g.4’s ser.A.1949 
_ © Utah Cen. Ist gtd, 2. 4’s,1917 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. .1940 
, Es sccesneneseesks 


Rutland RR Ist con. g.4%s 1941 
; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.ist gtd 481948 

Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 


- 


St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947 

St. L. vee ee ~s betes le 1996 

- 2d g.6 . 1996 

St. touts & San F. 2d 6’s ty alee 1906 

2d g. 6’s, Clas assC...... 1906 

. gen. g. 6’s ewaseseeael 1931 
MTD 6 wncnuennenial 

St. L & San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 

. Bs We Geos Oe ccccccs 947 

” HEEUEEENS ee 1951 
egistered.. 


| Kan. "Cy Ft.S s‘&MemRI Reongé’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 
" PE aéetids. nancnse 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ate. 1989 
, —e 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. + 


g.4’s 
G ray’s Point,’ Term. Istgtd.g.5’s. 1947 


St. Pam, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
j Be Ns On cncececcecs _ 
lst con. 6’s, registered. . 
ist c. 6’s,red’d to g.44’s. 
ist cons, 6’s register’d.. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6’s. ..1910 
Mont. ext’n Ist g. 4’s,.1937 
“nS ma - Pe 
Eustern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. . 1908 
’ registered ena eate heen ae 
* a N. div. Istg.4’s..1940 
is accdesenéeéeenee 
sanesnolis| Union Ist g. 6’s. ...1922 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. = . 1937 
, Ist 6’s, — cane 
. ist 6.8 gi a . 1987 
Willmar & gious F Fails Ist g. 5’s, 1988 
. in ine oe ie itn 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 


Sav. a lst c. g. 6's. ee 
» St. pe OTE ist g. 4’s.1984 
Alabama Midland Ist gtd. eg. ~~. 1928 
Brunsw. & West.lst gtd.g.4’s 1988 
Sil.S.0c.& G.R.R.& ig. gtd. s. Ws 1918 











Seaboard nob — Ry g@. 4’s......1950 
. iia ii catia 
" ro poet refdg- gz. 5’s..1911 

Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 

















5 
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LAsT SALE. | 


JUNE SALES, 





Date.| H igh. 


Low. | Total. 








120 Oct. 11,701 | 
11214 Dec. 13°93 
11634 June22,’03 | | 


Ve) 
— 
a 
= 
& 
se 
fe) 
Ss 
EE 


a9 J une25, 03 


3, 
110% Feb. 25. 03 | 
92 Mar. 23 nod | 
94144 Nov 15,02 





105 ay 1.03 | 
103% M 


113% J une, 3 | 
951% Jan. 9.” 03 | 
100 June 5,’02 | 
85 June30, 03 | 
spesedseo-eneneee | 
118 June 8,03 | | 
8416 June30, 03 | 


91% June26,’03 
80% June 5,03 
78 «=Juneli,’ 


11344 Feb. 24,’05 
1382 June23.’03 
140 May 14,’02 
110% June20, 03 | 
1154 Apr. 15,01 

1114 May 29, “013 | 
100 ae 03 | 
106 Muay 6,01 | 
104 May 7.°03 














111 =Aug.15,’01 | 
11334 Dec. 11,°01 | 


128 Oct. 28.°02| | 


9514 May 13, 03 | 
7814 June26. "08 | 


eeereeeseereeeeeee 


101% June26. i 10134 101 | 


111% May 7,’ 





s) 

J 

J 

J 

J 

5 N 
D 

10,185, i'J& D 
Ak U 
#,700,900 | 4 & 0 
A&O 
5,000,000 |. go 
2,150,000 J & J 
'J&sT 
6,000,000 |S se 5 
J&I 

coon 5 53] 
J&D 

8,685,000 5 & p 
4,940,000 M& s&s 
3,872,009 J & J 
4,056,000 | A & Oo 
2,444,000 |A & O 
1,350,000 3 & J 
2,800.000 |M & N 
3,000,000 | 7 & J 
1,107,000 |3 & J 
‘A&O 
12,775,000 | 1s o 
10,000,000 | M & N 
2,500,000 | 3 & J 
2,847,000 Jas 


95% Feb. 17, 03 | 


116%4 


| 981 
9136 


98%4 
89 


| 11394 


100 
86 


118 
5674 


110% 


100 


11634 | 1,000 


9554 | 517,000 
90 | 74,000 
97 | 102,000 
89 5,000 





eseeeee 
eevee eeee 


eeee | @8© 88 8 eee 


eere | @8@ #@ @ 8 eee 


eeee | @8 eH ee 


03 | 
1275 J oo 03 | 12754 12754 | 1,000 


_— 10,000 





100" | “”” 1,000 
84 | 537,000 
"118° | °°" 2.000 
834 | 69,000 
am 61,000 
8036! 10,000 
71% 160,000 
132 | 30,000 
110% | 6,000 


eeee | #8 eee eee 
eeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 
eeee | eeoeveeee8 

eee-eeee 


i | 88,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest paices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

















rian 
NAME. Prinewal | amow Lnt?st | LAST SALE. | JUNE SALES. 
Due. | ue ‘Paid. 
| | | Price. Date. | | High. Low.| Total. 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500, 000 | J & a 102 Jan. 20, et ee ns | ee ? 


Southern Pacific Co. 
» 2-5year col. trustg. 410’s. 1905 | 15,000,000 |5 & D| 9744 June30,03 9734 



















































































97 | 2, 

» fg. 4’s Central “e i 1949 | 28, 818, 500 J &D | 8174 Junesd, . 8836 8516 213,000 

” registered...... JI&D) pr ‘ etee ence | Seavasds 

Austin & Northw’n Ist g. 5’s...1941 | 1,920,000 | r & J} 105% Feb. 25,°08 |... cee e | eeceeeee 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd. £.4's. 1949 60,017,000 |F & 4| 0%6 a unedd, = 9944 98 158,000 
TS EEE on F&A! 4 Mar Ni nN 

" mvge. _ X 2 bo . 1929 ‘t 18.069.500 J&D, 8 Junez2,’03 | 855g 84 25,000 
eee eevee 9 * EP REE es eeee eeene eeeeeeee 

Gal. ‘Harrisb’gh &8. ‘A. at a 6's..i9i0 | 4,756,000 F & Al ii0i4 Rob 32508) oe cee | eae 
PW inaennesenesene .000, J &D Feb. 11,°08 | coe eves | cocccece 

> Mex. & P-divist ¢57s.1931 | 13.418,000 | M& N| 109% Jan. 3003) 1... cose | ceceeees 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | 1,514,000 | M & N} 10946 Feb. 24,°05 | .... 0 eee | cee e wees 
Houst. » & yy Ist g. 5’s.. “as | | . or M & zl Le nes 4 20,702 | oe eee 
2 Oa , 199, M&N Oe, Bl csce ceese | cccesecs 

Houst. &T. i ist gS’sint. -~ 1937; 2,826,000 |5J & J| 110K J unel7,°03 | /112 110% 4,000 
» con. g6’sint. gtd......1912 | | 2,911,000 |A& O Mar. 1 5 eee 1 eesenunn 
‘gen. g4’sint.gtd......1921| 4.287.000 A&O|} 92 May 7°03) 2... 0c... | ceeeeees 
W&Nwn.div.\st.g. 6's. 1930 | 1,105,000 | M & N| 127% Feb. 27,°02| .... 000 | cccecees 

; aneetils & Tex. Ist g 6's. ie | ey J&I on 9 am i 02 | aii dba d wennnanen 
” Mudceedesasesseeees 5,000, A&O fk & | eee errr Te 
N.Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd Istgds 1912| 1465000 |A@ 0]... ) eee, nee Webseinete 
ee ee Ist gtd. g. 6’s.1907 | Sera Is & J on — reed ccse eene | oeeccses 
g. 6 eeeeweseecennns 7A, A &O an . see eooe | 6newneee 

Oreg. & Cal. ist gtd. 5’s........ 67 19:207,000 |5 & J| 105% Nov. 7°01 | 2... 0.22. | eeeeeees 
San Ant. &AranPassistgtdg 4's. 1943 | 18,900,000 |J & 3| 785g June2 8, 03| 79 7836| 59,000 
South’n Fue. of Art. Ist 6’s 2-4 Saale J&JdI tii ae. : 9,708 | acme cece | eeecneee 
cevcce: ,V00, JS &I yr. PE @0s6 cece | coccuoes 

” of Cal. ist ¢6’sser. A.1905 | '] A&O 10314 i 15.703 ones “coco | eecenene 

P » ser. B.1905 | 29,192,500 | 4 & 10444 May 15.03 ion sean 4 eeneeen 

‘ , » C.&D. 1906 | 192,500 | 4 & 0| 10646 May 15,°03| o0.. 1... | cee e eee 

, " eats ib | &O 11954 Feb. rt eee ears 

»> 2. tf ... 2 eee §6‘senetes A &0) ar. 17,’0 seee esee | cecceses 

, Ist con. gtd. g 5's. .1987 | 6,809,000 M&N/ 110 May 15,903 | see. coon | eeeeeees 

« gtamped........ 420, l eeeve0n ) Bee GEl cose cece | cvccecee 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 5,500,000 |J & J ne ee | osegenne 
Tex! & New Amer Geist OM | Ciena | x 3) iG Seas 
» Sabine div. Ist ¢ 6's. ..1912 | 2,575,000 |M & S| 111% Ook 30°70" Sue? ama a uated 

L © GB ivccuccccesecs 1943 | 1,620,000 |J & J ee EE «ccce case § sucenane 
pa Sas Ist con. g 5’s.1994 i || 35,867,000 3 . J oe nea \-. 116% 115%; 105,000 
+e eee eres ee- eeeeeee | . . J e eevee “#8 eeereeeee 

Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.1988 | | 7 855 000 M&S " June29,"03; 93 92 24,000 
” a EE fg ’ 2 | RSP een sate eaxe 1b eeenenen 

: resistered, Astg.4-444-5's.1996 t 5,183,000 r r ’ TIME Ape. TRGB) ccc ccce | coves ane 

” . owt panne Ast g.. 4’s...1951 11,250,000 : . J 9534 Junel9,*03 a 9534 *"'17,000 
Alabama Central, Ist 63..../-i918 |’ 1,000,000 |3 & 3 | 130° “Marsdaaoi | 10200: IT 
Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4°3.:1948| 3,925,000 |3 & 3| 95 Dec. 4°02) 22.20 2252) SIN 
Atlantic & Yadkin,|st gtd g4s.1949| 1,500,000 |A &O| .........008. sale - died ohne 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s.....1916|  2'000,000 |g & 3| 120 Sept.10, v3 See Nts 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. -div.g.5°3.1930| _3'106-000 |3 & 3| 116% May 29°08 | 2002 2222 | 2S 
: re see ses eeeeeees 1956 12,770,000 |M&N/115 J unel8, 03 | 115% 115 15,000 

- iSlered. ooo . 1938 4,500,000 aes et MEE «cae cuss | somcanes 
Ga. Pacific 1st rye ee "1999 ———- — © coe? eee eeesess § «69SCG - OCS Tf CSFes eee 
Race ville 6 Ube beeen i 5,000,000 | & 3/122 Mar. 9008) .... 0. | ..++-+. 
Rich. & Danville, con. g 6’s....1915| 5,597,000 | & 3/117 June30,°03 | 117° 117" | *” 20,000 

* equip. sink. Pd 5's, 1909; 818,000 |m & s8| 101% July 20,19" 

deb. 5’s stam 1927 3. 368° 000 ree 10914 Apr. 19 awe enoo £ eoeneece 

Rich, & Mecklenburg Ist a 45.1948 315.000 M & N 92 4 Sept i) - eeee eevee | eeoeeeeee 
o’a 1g , . “eee eee °. eeeeeeee 

Vir. Midland pte at et et , 5,250,000 > 105 June2), 03 | 10546 10444 9,000 
a eres devcecsegnas ee ee eee eee 

nents oO" EE niceasenenen ll ace sser | esonenes 

, nomed BS... ccccccccees 1911 - 1 900,000 i S| 112% Jan. 6,°038 | .... 1.20 | ceeeeee ‘ 

6 Ser. © BB. ee ec, 1916} 4 100,000 |M& § 128 Feb. 8,02) 20220 2222 | SITIES 

. ser D 4-5’s........... 4983 aes 112" * “Feb. 18,7 sere e802 | eeeeeeee 
io tae 950,000 M&S . UB | anes cece | cosceees 

: eos ec cccccccccees 1926 } 1.775.000 M&S ae et —— 

| » ser, Fis. ae | 7 ” | sseesccseser:++-+ | wooo ecoee | sesssees 
Virginia Midland gei, Bi3.."°"‘1988 2300000 | Mae N13. Smell vs | 113°” 113° | "L600 
gen.5’s. gtd. stamped.1926' 2,466,000 M & N/ 113% May 14°03 id, wees F Gemeente 










a 













Sai) MRS aie Sy Bitty waded 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 
for the month, 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 


Amount. 





| W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s..... 1924 | 


LW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s. ..1914 
Spokane Falls & North. ist | g. 6's. 1939 | 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g. 414’s. 1943 | 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. — ok 8.1939 | 
} " Ist con. _ 1944 | 

St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. eae 5’s.1930 | 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, 
W’th a 


fm. Texarkana to Ft. 
. BRO agg aoe | 
" 2d gold income, 5’s. 
La. Div.B.L. ist g. 5g. 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1935 | 
" Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. 1935 | 
. eee 1 
ao oe 1st g. g. 4’s.1990 | | 
Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 


" Sin cnksspevouenannne 

, fifty years g. 4’s........ 1925 | 

" ERE Re 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff +e 1946 | 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 | 


Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 | { 9.000 
| , 


” registered 
" oe g. 4’s. 


Oreg. R. R. & Nav. Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 


" Ist con. g. 5’s.1946.......... 
" feuittered ns -bds.1927 | 
Utah & Northern ist 7’s........ ---1908 
Ti titiinsenaabeamsiee 





4 

Virgi nia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s. 3008 
Wabash R.R. Cu., ist gold 5’s...,1939 
, 2d mortgage gold 5's. "1939 
deben. mtg series A...1939 

Sb tccccsumenneenn 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 
aoe. div. lst g. B48... 1941 
1. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
St. L., K. C ‘aN. St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 
r ~4 4 ehcéeensscscess 1943 
gg 43 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 
. Wheeling div. Ist g. 5’s.1928 
exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4°s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 


a 
2 2s es 8s es 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 
Atl. av.Bkn .imp.g .5’s,1934 
. City R. R. 1st c. e81916. 1941 
, Qu. Co. & Sur. con. gtd. 
EE itd ace tee aunatnell 194 
Union Elev. ist. ». 4-58.1950 | 
stamped guaran 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. Ist gw. 4’s.1949 
” stamped guaranteed 
| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s. 1951 | 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist gw. 5’s... 1922 | 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg ist&rfg. 2414's. 1951 | 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 | 
| Motrop T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 
Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. “i911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. oz. “7 “we @.5’s.1905 
Grand Rapids Ry 1 st ss mecenes 1916 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 





4 as 








*i93I | | 


852 
_— Pacific R. R. & ld gt g 4s.. “1947 | | 100,000,000 


REE i 


esttie Mieatiiiestih Mimel 























6,625,000 | A & 0) 102 June27,°03;105 102 
1,500,000 '\3 & 5/110 Jan. 20,°99 ie cae 
4,378,000 |\5 & 3' 110 Apr.14,°03) .... 
2a a a Hig une tse 10 
F&A une3h l 

16, 00,000 |F © 4 19) say 7°08| 0... 
7, 00.000 | F &A 8 June29,"03 | 85 85 
10,474,000 5 & 3 851% Jan. 5 368 | ri 
2,430,000 D, 10586 Apr. 17,°95 | en 
8,355,000 J, 99% Oct. 30,702 

730,000 Oo _ Junel3.19’ 
EE Re 

EEE Oe 
5,485,000 
Ea GW cocccececcsscces 
4,600,000 
PED "dP GP Ol cccdcccoceteesese 





int at | 


LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





High. Low.| Total. 











Paid. price. Date. 
1,025,000 |F & A’ 93 Feb. 20,703 -" 
2,581,000 |J & J 115% Mar. 6,°03 ; aa 
2.812,0U0 |J & J 117 July 25, 19” on 
500,000 |J & D, 104% Sept. 2,’02 — 
7,000,000 |A & O 111% June20,"03 111% ill 
5,000,000 |F & A 1144 June25,°03 | 1144 114% 
3,500,000 |A & O 115 June3o0, 03/115 115 
2,815,000 |M &S 102 May 29,197| .... ..... 
22,120,000 |\J & D 115 Junel8,’03| 115% 113% 
963,000 | MAR. 81 June25,°03; &l 81 
3,348,000 |J & J lll Jan. 3,°03) .... «2s. | 
3,000,000 |J & J 112% June2,°03 | 1124 112% 
2,500,000 |A & O es June20, 03\/118 1138 | 
2,000,000 |J & D! 11234 Mar. 2°03 rere 
2,469,000 |A&O 904 June25,03| 90% 90 
4,300,000 |J & D| 90% June24, 03| 9% 90% 
000 4 J&J| & Junels, 03 8534 84 
’ S&T pe ee 
A&O une 7 
t 6,500,000 } | Renate erenstinn ace 
3,280,000 |J & D 98 Apr. 29,9038; .... «..- 
1,852,000 | J & D) 110 Apr.2508 ie acid 
J & J 102% June30,’03 | 103 wil 
‘71911 com J ~J 30708 
| o» M&N une3v,’ 
87,259,000 | wr & N! 10534 Dec. 6,02| .... .... 
21,482,000 |J & D| 98 une27.” 9816 9714 | 
13,651,000 |F &A'125 J unel8. 03 | 125% 125 
12,328, J& J roe June26, 03 | 11234 111 
41,000,000 ~ fiw June30,’03 . 92 8934 
4,993,000 |3 & 3.115 Nov.24,°01| .... 
1,877,000 |J & 3 114% Apr. 19, . i= 
2,000,000 | 3 & J) 108% June 2°03 103% 108% 
82,498,00U |M & N) 11434 J une27.’03 116 §=6—1138% 
14,000,000 |F & A} 105 June30,03 | 10534 104 
3,500,000 | a & J) 101% Apr. 28,°038| .... .... 
26,500,000 |s & J 725g June30,’ 7654 71 
3,000,000 |M & 8 104% Dec. 11,°02;) .... .. 
3,411,000 | sy & J) 10834 Junel7,’03 | 10834 10834 
600,000 |s & J| 97 May 12,02| .... .. 
3,500,000 |A & 0} 84 June23,’ 03| 84144 84 
3,000,( M&S! 98 Mar.17,’02 sand 
473,000 | A & O| 109% Mar. 13,03 ‘A 
10,000,000 |x & J) 11744 May 20,°03 ; 
9,789,000 |A & O| 9846 Apr.24.°03| ... 
10,000,000 ; Nov.| 40° Mar.21.01| ... 
3,250,000 |s & 3) 112 Apr. 27,03 ; 
2,000,000 | a & o| 116% Jan. 21,°03;| ,., 
894,000 |\s & 3,113 Sept. 9,°02 cite” <anaie 
343,000 |\rF & A} 110 Mar. 6,°03) .... .... 
11,130,000 |\m & s| 99% June30,’03| 91144 89% 
23,879,000 |\3 & x) 91 Junes0,03) 91% 9 


| seencenee 








5,000 
59,000 
10,000 
66,000 

3,000 

a 5.000 

4,000 





eeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


76,000 
24,000 
20,500 
989,000 


eeeeeteee 


29,000 
117,000 
174,000 


eseeeeeee 
eereeses 
eeeeeeer 
eerveeeee 
eeeenere 
eeeeveeee 
eseeveever 
eeeeeeee 


132,000 


27.000 


3,000 


eeeeneeere 


eenveeeee 
eeeeveee 
eeeneree 
eeveenevee 
eeeeeveee 
eeenvrere 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal | 
Due. 





Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5’s.1997 
. refunding 4’s.......... 2002 


" TEMISTCTCA ..wccccececvecces 
Columb. Pa ‘eh ave, > ist gid g 5’s, 1993 


. eg ag ie ereeeheeehnes 





» TE ET 


8 
Mil.Elec.R.& Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 | 
(I M.) Ist 


Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & 
ES 


St. Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.1stg.5’s. 1937 


St. rau City By: a con.g.5’s. 1937 


gtd. 1987 
Union Bisvated (Chie. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 


United Railways of St. L. 1st g.4’s.1934 


United R. R. of San Fr. s, fd. 4’s.. .1927 | 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. lst cur. 5's. | | 


" 40 years con. g. 5’s...... 19 


Bway & 7th ane. Ist con, g. 5’s, 1943 | 


" registered ier enebieninis | 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 { 
j 


Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5’s...1937 
Met. West Side Elev. Chic. lote. 4’s.1938 | 


24 Mme UU eee Baap 


REP UPS 


cy 
e 


LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





‘| Price. Date. | 


- Low.) Total. 











eP & B&B eo we BO Be fm Bp bP BP BP Be BP Be Be BP op & 
ZAOuOuaZsa Prranaunnnndoor> 


(114 June24,°03 
| 9354 May 20,’03 
(114 J une25, 03 
| 119% Dec. 3. 19° 
118% J une25,’03 


eeeeeeeteeeeeeeeee 


118% Junel9, 03 


9946 Mar. 27, "03 | 


| 108 Oct. 27, 099 | | 
110 June2é6, "01 | | 


109%4 Apr. 14,03 | 
112 28,799 | 


2 Nov. 


109% Dec. 14, 99 | 


8434 J une25, 03 | 
7734 June3o, "03 | 


eeeeeeeveee eee eee 


114 14,000 
‘114 (| 2,000 
» 118% | 2,000 


; 116% | * 12,000 


9514 | "99,000 


4 117% 2.000 





843g | ** 40.000 
7634 | 409, 








MISCELLANEO US BONDS. 


Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 | 


Am,.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc. rs 58.1948 | 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.3’s sem.an.1911 


Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 | 


Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s..... 1910 | 


Madison Sq. Garden Ist g.5’s....1916 | 
Manh. Beh H. & L. lim.gen. g. 4°0.1900 | 


Newport News Shipbuildng & 


BOW BOGE Dk. cccccceccee 1890-1990 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 
" registered <tr chnaseneieened 


St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 474’81930 
St. Louis Term!. Cupples a 


& Property Co. lst g 444’s 5-20. .1917 


So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. g 6's. ‘1923 


id Valley W. Wks, Ist 6’s. 1906 | 


‘ Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds, 





BONDS OF MANUFACTURING AND | 


INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 


Am, BicycleCo.sink.fund deb.5’s cord | 


Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 41%4’s.. 

Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ists. f. * ag 1919 | 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g 1915 | 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll. ab 4s .1919 | 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g.6’s.1942 | 


Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 | 


” i RT REET 


Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s....1927 


Dis. Co, of Am. coll. trust aie, 1911 | 


Illinois sees Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 | 


on, conv. deb. 5’s...... 19 910 | 


Internat’! PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 


Knick’r’ker IceCo. 7 ge nag 5's. 1928 
1920 | 


Nat. Starch Mfg. Co. , ist g 6’s.. 


Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5s, 1925 | 
Standard Rope &Twine lst g. 6’s.1946 | 





a et 





(Series D 4146's ........20.00. 1901-1916 | 
| SRS 1907-1917 
” REE RErR pe 1908-1918 
*  F RE EReS 1903-1918 
© & J eitinsesesssenaed 1903-1918 
ef — SHRRRASTRIRRPRIREERRER: 1904 -1919 
” RAPER Y: 1904-1919 
” REE RRIRREY: 1905-1920 | 
a aa nei a aii 


S 


27 
— 
Ss 


~~ 


Bs 


- 


= OD = CO DD © 


- 


33 


_ 


_ 


= 2222 


3 
TT. eT Le TS 


we 
=3 
x 


_—_ 
— 
or 


= 


w 


* 


~? 
= 


* 


— 
woo 


z 
S325 


- 
+ 


eteocek § 


—_ 


ss 
2 


o 
= 


* 


iw 


» 


= 


* 


© 
sé 


Roy PO 
a 
SH: 


- 
= 


J&D 





eeeeeeteeeeeeeee 


N 102 Jan. 19,94 
M&N 102 July 8,97 


50 Feb. 21, 02 


94 May 21,°94' .. 
F&A) 9156 June24,’03 | 0194 
EF 


eeeeteeeeeeeeeneee 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


J&3I3 101 Feb. 19,97 
M&S 118% Dec. 18,19’ 


B BP RP BP RP on BP & 
wSArPArPanoa 


= 


Ge BP BP Be BP Bp RP BR kk RR o> Bp 
acts oe a 


100" Mar. 15,19” 


| 34 Feb. ?,’03 
9% Junes3d,’03 | 
8634 June29,°03 | 90 
8 Junel9,’03 | 


78 June 4,03 


(105 Jan. 10,19" 


10654 4 unezt, = 


ro — eB 
70 June 4.103 | 


" 
57 June29,03! 61 

















10334 57,000 
82 | 28,000 
. | eeccccece 
90 14,000 
ere 
heed Preteen 
‘Ppnncainn 
| esecenes 
| 
anevenee 
8634 Y 
85 («#1000 
78 4.000 
5944 1,909,000 
62. | 288,000 


"106° «| 27,000 


70 | 6,000 


57 86,000 















TRE te FENDA EOIN ONG al a tats une ening hae giants 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





NAME. Principat 
Due. 





Standard Rope& Twine inc.g. 5s,. 1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 
U.S. Env. Co. ist sk. fd. g 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fa _ 
U. 8. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s. “1981 | 
U.S es, Ist &idg. 5’sSer.A.1932 
ollat. and mge. 5’s..1 
U. 8. Steel Corp. col. te. 2d gs. 5’s 1963 
reg. 1963 


BONDS OF COAL AND IRON Cos. 


Colo. C’] & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.1909 
, Coupons off 


Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’S.......... 1919 | 
Col. Fuel & LronCo. gen. “ g 5’s..1943 
. conv. deb. g. 5’S......06. 1911 
" Bs cececasceencsscese 


Continental Coal ists. A gtd. 5’s. .1952 | 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 | 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 

” BBE Be BB. ccccccecevcocess 192 


" fs ) ae: ] 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 | 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g.s.f.58,1928 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur my5d’s.1946 | 


Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 | 
Ten. Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s...1917 | 
Bir. div. 1st. con. 6’s...1917 | 

Cah. "Coal M. Co. Ist gtd. g 6’s. .1922 
De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6’s. oo 


Va. [ron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .194 
W heel L. E. & P. Cl Co. Ist. "g 5's. 1919 | 


Gas & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. ist g. 5’s..1947 | 


B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s,1945 | 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’S......... 1947 | 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1932 | 
Detroit City Gas Co. = ee 1923 | 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s..... 1918 | 
Equitable Gas 4 Co. of N.Y. | 
i Se. Oe. a coscccceves 
Gas. & Elec.of Rte Co, c.g.5s. 1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3%’s ...... 1942 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. ean. 5’s. 1915, 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 


Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..193T | 
yurchase money 6’s....1997 | 

‘ Edison 1.10).BkiIn Ist con.g.4’s.1939 | 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g, 5’s.1919 | 
” RRS RE 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist 4’s. .1927 | 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 | 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstco! tr ge’ 8.1948 | 
" TE Je 
purchase mny col tr g 4’s.1949 
Edison El. Llu. Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 | 
’ Est COR. B. BB. cccccccees 1995 | 
N.Y.&Qus. Elec. Le. &P.1ist.c.g.5’s1930 | 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.Istg. 5’s,1921 | 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 | 
Peop’s Gas & C.Co. be Ist g. g 6's. 1904 | 
1904 | 


. TS OS 
» Ist con.g 6's pcaaereeoesee 1943 | 
» refunding g. 5’s........ weal 


, refuding registered.. 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5's "1937 | 
Con. Gas Co.Chie. Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 | 
Eq.Gas& Fuel, Chic. tstgtd.g.6’s,1905 
MutualFuelGasCo. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 | 


A 





Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g@.5’s..1951 | 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.1949 | 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g¢.5’s.1950 | 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 | 





| 





| 


if 


| 


| 
| 
| 


n AE, SMT: 
















































































eeeeeetee 


eeeeseee 


eeeeeees 
eeeeeees 
eeeeeees 
eeeteene 
eeeeeees 


2,000 


2,000 


30,000 
45,000 


eeeeeeee 
eeeevevee 
eeeeeveee 


eeeereeee 
eeeeeoenee 
eeeeenerve 
eeeeeere 


Int’t Last SALz. JUNE SALES. 
Amount. paid 
| Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
7,500,000 |...... 634 June27,03! 7% 
4,000,000 | M & S| 0... . ccc cccceee gees ite 
ge Reese Daas lll 
5,280,000 M&N/ 111 Junez8,"03/111 110% 
oweneesoes | eoccce ay 27,” “eee enon 
14,500,000 |3 & J} 25 June30,03;| 40 23 
10,000,000 fF & A! 91 Jan.15203| .... .... 
seeeencees M&N| 83%J une30,03 | 8756 8134 
seeseensas M&N 8234 June30,"03 82 
(00,000 3 & J} 55 Nov. 2,19” 
(eeetecens ee, ee ee eee seen 
640,000 |M&N/112 Apr. 30,°03/ .... 
wens Eo 100% Junez3,°03 | 103 100 
A j une30,’03 | 86 78 
14,068, 00 | CEE sesécddbécesscone | . we 
2,750,000 | & Al ooo ccc cnc cccece | 
949,000 A&o/115 June23 os 
1,621,000 | 5 & D| 1054 Oct. 10,98 | 
1,000,000 |3 & D| 80 May 4,°97 
2,750,000 J & J} 105 Oct. 24.19° 
1,174,000 | A J| 10644 Feb. 27,'02 | 
Me (EBT) ccccccccccccccee or 
{os eee si. silane 
1,244,000 A& 0} 103 June29,’U3 103 108 
3,399,000 (J & 3| 112 June30, 03 112 +3110 
1,000,000 |3 & v|105 Feb. 10.19" rapes 
2,771,000 |F & 3/102 June23,03/102 102 
6,993,000 M&s| 77 June29.03! 78 75 
836,000 3 & J} 32 Jan. 15,19 wesc 
as |. 2? Se eee eee ae etic’. ila 
493, M & N/| 11244 June25,03 | 115 ug 
5,900.000' A & O} 74 June24, 03 | 76 4 
1,215,000 |5 & J| 10446 Jan. 28,°98| .... 
5,603,000 J & J) 97% Jane27.03 | 9816 971g 
381,000 F& a} 105 June 2,°03/105 105 
3,500,000 | M & S 10276 Feb. 19.°03| .... 
1,146,000 3 & D Oct. 2,°01 
TEE IE cscceccccocacocs 
1,225,000 | F & a| 10734 Dec. 17,19” 
9,189,000 | DME! ésccadistscewess 
RD TA. BO) occcocdcccocceces anti 
RD LA BO! coccce ccccccccee tian 
5,010,000 |s & 3/| 118% Fine 08 | | 118% 118% 
4,275,000 |\J & J Ot) eh 03 | sa 
une30 had 105 104 
10,000,000 | Q F | ‘9716 Nov. 1.9 his _ 
6,000,000 M&N| 95 July3l 0 oe 
5,274,000 |3 & D| ..............6.. | Sabine 
t 15.000,000 ry D/ 107 + June26,03 | 108 106 
20,389,000 |/F& A} 91 June30,03 | 92446 91 
4.312.000 |M & S Ay May 14, 03 | cet 
2,156,000 | J & J} 119 -Apr. 24,703 | + peee 
2,272,000 |F & A| 103, June 4.03 | 103 103 
1,000,000 | M & N| 10234 Apr. 30,703 | >. “eae 
BEE PEE Me Bl nvccecaccececcecc me 
2,100,000 | M & N| 103% Feb. 25,703 | awe 
2-500,000 | J & D| 1 10214 Mar. 17,703 | eee 
4,900,000 | A & o| 117144 June22"03 | 176 117 
2,500,000 | Ms 10514 Apr. 12,703 | ins 
’ " M Oe alii ilies ei Weriedics o 
10,000,000 ;s & J} 108 June 9,°03 | 10816 108 
4346,000 3 & D| 105 June 303/105 105: 
2,000,000 |x & 3/103 Junel7.03/103 103 | 
5,000,000 |M& N|105 Feb. 16,03| .... .... | 
2,000,000 er ees ‘oie a 
1,500,000 |m & 8/109 Feb. 8,01 | 
500,000 | J & a sbiddneeennde — 
5,380,000 J & D! .....cccccccceee, | oe 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 





JUNE SALES. 





High Low.| Total. 

















NAME. Principal) amount, | Int’t eens 
a | PONC-'\ Price. Date. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 

BONDS. | 
Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 3 & J| 96% Apr. 29,03 
Commercial Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2397. '¢ 19.928.0009 @ & 4 10044 Apr. 8,02 

© BE ikcscccceces- cocccces _— Q& J| 10% Oct. 3,19’ 
Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. | 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. gstdois, 1918 3,905,000 3 & J| 109 Oct. 7,°99 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g.5’s it « M&N ’ 
nal PEGiStered........0000 ceoeees 2,000,000 een | lt Nov. 7,’02 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.. “1650 | 1,261,000 _M&N aoe Apr. 15,03 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...1938 | 8,504,000 Js & J} 106 Junel6, 03 
» fundg & realestate g.444’s. 1950 | 16,000,000 M&N/1038 June25,’03 
} sutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 | 1,957,000 mM & N/| 107% June23, 03 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . 1904 | 1,250,000 3 & 3} 104 May 9,’ 02 


UNITED STATES, 








wane epece | °**negas 
10334 10254 
107% 107% 





"STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 





NAME Principal 
Du 


€. 


Amount. 





United States con. 2’s registered.. -1980 
" CON. 2’S COUPON.........66. , 
con. 2’s reg. small bonds. . 1930 | 


, con. 2’s coupon small bds. 1938 J 
" 3’s registered........... 8-18 ) 
’ ear 1908-18 
. 3’s small bonds reg.....1908-18 
. 3’s small bonds coupon. ee 
, $B FOMMCOTOR . 2c ccccccccccs oor 
» 4's coupon........ remegeeben 1907 
eo 44s registered .......cccceee 1925 | 
” | 1925 4 
. 5’s regmistered,.......cceece 1904 
Pn ccccsacecewsseos 904 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
es ian teenaged 
‘ PRs covcccececces seeeoeeee 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and ~ ad iar tseenes 1906 
” Class B a ta kta 1906 
" Se 1906 
" currency funding 4’s. .1920 
District of Columbia. See U. S. ‘Gov. 
Louisiana RT Gh akdcddcnadccewes 1914 
” small bonds.......... 
Missouri fdg. bonds due......... * i804 — 
North Carolina con. 4’S...........00.. 
” TE ee ere 
EN ae 1919 
South Carolina 444’s 20-40...... neininad 1933 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 
” TTS 
” TRAD 
Virginia fund ee PO Whe cccccceces 1991 
” TTT ET 
" 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 
" * Brown Bros. & Co. me 
* + Of deposit. Issue of 1871.. st 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT Siciiainenion 


Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 
bond loan 3i4’s seriesl...... 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente ... 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
| EE LNT RRR 1908 
.S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 
1899 sinking fund 5’s...............ec00- 
Regular by in yf EEE of 
RTE HL eR TD 
Smal! bonds denominations of £20 ..... 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 





ie 


—_ 





| 176,434,800 
| 118,489,900 
| 

| 19,885,050 ; 


14,224,100 


6,259,000 


10,752,800 
977,000 
3,397,350 
2,720,000 
4'392.500 
"681.000 
6,079,000 
362,200 
18,046,336 
3.974.966 
8,716,565 


—~ 


_—_ 








14,776,000 
(Marks.) 


2 319,060,000 
(Rubles. ) 
3 000 


s ® 














Int?st YEAR 1903. JUNE SALES. 
| High. Low. High. Low.) Total. 
em | 
| 

Qs | 106% 106 106 106 | 3,000 
QJ 10% 1064 | 106%4 10654 | 28,000 
QJ eee e000 1 eseene 
QJ i Pee een, meeetan 
QF | 108% 107 108" * 1033; 6,500 
QF | 109 107%! 108 108 6,500 
Q F | seco seen] ecesces 
QF | 10aig 107i Peers ae rere 
JAI&O 111% 109 110 =110 1,000 
IS ASOO) TES IMIG! 2... ccce | cccece 
QF | 136% 135 | ee on 10,000 
a Lee | sense ceed “eases 
or | . asec oh oeee ceeel Sennas 
QF | 1033 108 10344 _— 1,000 
Paso ee | (dake ceeek é6seus 
nn) ‘Seer Seoul weld seaal seeks 
WEG | case scene] scene ceed  ecceee 
| a: eee | ee 
J&s) Rsipiont 
Sf Be) Penang Eiieers 
NT - ssi onde side een seo 
ee eee ere 
aa > nie 
ee me 
A&O | fee ee oon | ane 
rr © scne seeeh wéne een eoees 
J& J 97 95 eeccce 
DDT 6665 ‘suene gael cael seneie 
J&I| seen “neat ene “bts 
S&S) seen ee, aden Soiaeen 
oor | eee seco cena eosnce 
veeeeees | 12 %) 7% 7%] 31,000 
| a: ee eer 
Q M | " sais 
M & NI i a aoe :, 
Qs | 9856 90% seeese 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Adams.—H. E. Adams, Cashier of the First National Bank, Hooper, Neb., died May 29, 
aged forty-four years. Mr. Adams was a native of Wisconsin, but was for many years a 
resident of Nebraska, where he had been connected with banking for a long period. 


Arnold.—Cyrus Arnold, prominently identified with banking and business and political 
affairs, at Woonsocket, R.1I.,died May 29. He was for about twenty-five years Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ National Bank, resigning last January on account of failing health. 
He had been a member of the General Assembly and had held a number of local offices. 


Barnes.—Charles D. Barnes, Presicent of the Southington (Ct.) National Bank and Vice- 
President of the Southington Savings Bank, died May 31, aged sixty-nine years. He was a 
native of Southington, and was prominently connected with business enterprises there. He 
had also held many local offices and served several terms in the State Legislature. 


Church.—Col. George Church, President of the Great Barrington (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
died June 27, aged nearly seventy-seven years. He was well known throughout Western 
Massachusetts, where he had been successfully engaged in manufacturing for a long period. 


Hart.—Lemuel H. Hart, Secretary of the Harlem Savings Bank, New York city, died 
May 28, aged seventy-two years. 

Hubbard.—Samuel B. Hubbard, President of the Mercantile Exchange Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., died June 21. He was a native of North Carolina, but was a resident of Jackson- 
vilie for many years, and was connected with a number of large and successful business 
undertakings in that city. 

Hutchinson.—Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, President of the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, died June 26. Mr. Hutchinson was also director of a number of Philadelphia banks 
and other corporations. He was born at Lisbon, Portugal, where his father was the Amer- 
ican consul. 


Hyde.—Dana W. Hyde, President of the Cambridgéport Savings Bank, Cambridge, 
Mass., died June 15. He was born at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1839, and went to Cambridge while 
a boy. After engaging in business for a time in the West, he returned to Cambridge and 
embarked in merchandising, and also became president of the Cambridge Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., President of the Cambridgeport Savings Bank, and a director of the First National] 
Bank. , 


Locke.—Frederick A. Locke, who was for fifty years Cashier of the Mechanics and Trad- 
ers’ Bank, New York city, died June 20, aged ninety-four years. 


Rise.—Adam Rise, President of the Valley National Bank, Lebanon, Pa., died June 3, 
aged eighty-five years. 


Smith.—-Major Samuel W. Smith, President of the Bank of Malvern, Ark., died June 5. 
He was a native of North Carolina, but had long been a resident of Arkansas. 


Sprague.—Col, Nathan T. Sprague, founder and President of the Sprague National 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., died May 24 in his seventy-fifth year. He was a native of Vermont 
and in early life was engaged in banking at Brandon and Rutland, and also interested in 
other business enterprises. In 1883 Col. Sprague removed to Brooklyn and established the 
Sprague National Bank, which he has successfully managed ever since. He was also one of 
the organizers of the City Savings Bank, of Brooklyn, and was active in the promotion of 
other business and benevolent organizations. 


Winchell.—Cyrus Winchell, Vice-President of the People’s Savings Bank, Rockville, Ct., 
and acting President for some time, and also a director of the Rockville National Bank, died 


June 18, aged seventy-four years. 


pee 
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